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PREFACE 


My book entitled ‘The Doctrine of the Tantrayukti-s’ was 
published by the Chaukhamba Surabharati Prakashan of Varanasi 
way back in 1981. It was very well received by the scholars 
and approvingly reviewed in the following journals in different 
languages: 

(i) Bulletin of the Schoo! of Oriental and African Studies, Uni- 
versity of London, Vol. XLV Part 2, 1982 (in English), 


(ii) The Adyar Library Bulletin, Chennai, Vol. 46, 1982 (in En- 
glish), 

(iii) Ganganath Jha Kendriya Sanskrit Vidyapeetha Journal, Vol. 
XXXVIII and XXXIX, Jan 1982-Dec 1983 (in Sanskrit): 


(iv) Jivana-Vikasa, a monthly periodical of the Ramakrishna 
Matha, Nagpur, May 1982 (in Marathi) and 


(v) Rtam of the Akhil Bharatiya Sanskrit Parishad, Lucknow. 
Vols. XVI-XVIII, Jan 1984-July 1986 (in English). 


On reading the reviews I felt amply rewarded. 


As I had developed immense interest in the methodology of com- 
position and exposition of ancient Indian scientific works, I kept 
-on studying the books on the subject that came my way ever 
since 1981 and took down profuse notes. While I was seriously 
thinking of converting my notes into a book in Marathi, I re- 
ceived. jusy by coincidence, a letter from the abovenamed pub- 
lishers saying that they were interested in bringing out a revised 
edition of my aforesaid book. I thankfully accepted their offer 
and immediately set out to prepare the revised edition. I am 
pleased to offer it to the readers today. 


The book previously published confined to the consideration of 
thirty-nine tantrayuktis, but the book now before the readers 
elaborately discusses, with illustrations, the other four concepts. 


( vi ) 

namely, fifteen reas, seven HcAls, twenty Ass and seven- 
teen admis over and above the thirty-nine thts. Besides, 
the present book deals with as many as eighteen sundry devices 
found out by the present author. A tantrayukti-based analysis of 
aeea4’s AMAA, a work on a social science, has been ap- 
pended to the third chapter of the present book which goes to 
show that the methodology under consideration is applicable to 
all scientific works irrespective of their subject matters. The fifth 
chapter subjects Vamana’s Kavyalankarasttrani, a Sanskrit 
work on Indian poetics, to an analysis in the light of the 7725 as 
defined and discussed by 3@teq, a commentator of ae, Simi- 
larly. the 7-47["1s in Vamana’s said work have been laid out at 
length in the sixth chapter by reference to their enumeration by 
ata. These two chapters demonstrate how to examine the faults 
and appreciate the merits of a theoretico-scientific work. The 
conclusions drawn from the discussions contained in the first six 
chapters are presented in the seventh chapter. Index 1 and In- 
dex 2 follow the seventh chapter. 


From the above outline it will be clear that the present book has 
a good number of features which the original book mentioned at 
the beginning of this preface did not possess. In view of this, the 
present book can, in all fairness, be said to be almost a new 
book on the subject. 


J am grateful to the Chaukhamba Surabharati Prakashan, Varanasi 
for accepting this book for publication and bringing it out me- 
ticulously. 


I hope the present book will receive the same active patronage 
from the readers as my previous one did. 


A1/2. Sarvatra Society, W.K.Lele 
Paud Road. Kothrud, 

Pune-411038 ( India ) 

Tel. No. (9520) 25446545. 
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ABBREVIATIONS 


Authors and titles quite frequently referred to in the present book 
are abbreviated as under: 


ABI 
ADV 
AIC 
BKR 
CEP 


CK 
CKSI 
CKSII 
DDR 
DKN 
DPS 
DSA 
DSPI 
DSPII 
EIS 
GNY 
GSP 
GSR 
HKN 
IKP 
KAS 
KLV 
KT 
KTA 
KVJ 
NM 
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: Mea — seats 

: Ancient Indian Chronology—P.C. Sengupta 
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Pathak, (ed.—) S.K. Aiyangar 


ae) 

: acHatedt Part | 

> aaefem Part I 

: Seva — asa 

> HreTeeTA—afrey 

: Some Problems of Sanskrit Poetics—S.K.De 

: Sanskrit Poetics as a Study of Aesthetics—S.K.De 
: History of Sanskrit Poetics Vol.I—S.K.De 

: History of Sanskrit Poetics Vol.1I—S.K.De 

: Essentials of Indian Statecraft—T.N.Ramaswamy 


 araesfay—aiters 


: India as Known to Panini—V.S. Agrawala 

: TARR —arats 

: Sa-xogarerdye: (ed —) Aryendra Sharma and others 
> HET 


AN 
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arneyreay (ed.—) N.S. Venkatanath Acharya 


| aaafasifaay_ sare 
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( Ix ) 


: Ufata 

» aerearai—urfots 

> HST: — Bsr 

+ BTA ATS 

> TARR: — UTR 

: Kautilya’s Arthasastra (tr—) R. Shamasastry 
: The Student's Sanskrit English Dictionary—V.S. Apte 
: Survey of Sanskrit Literature—C.K. Raja 
- Yaa 

> Badaten (ed.—) afi. street 

: Werafe:—anonymous author 

> aerate: — ate 

: BIAMSRARASAS: —SGye 

: apy 

> TePECIA—arye (ed.—) Hat. Hue 

: SEREcIy—amye (ed.—) BA. WISH. 

: aprpaeae—(ed.—) fe. exaera 

» areata —faderarrs 

> faspetargaot (ed.—) P. Shah 

© A yereign: —arye 

: FearcgsRgaf—aaa 

: WMesed—faarna 

: Webster’s New Collegiate Dictionary 


METHODOLOGY 


OF 
ANCIENT INDIAN SCIENCES 


CHAPTER ONE 
THE Sources Or THE METHODOLOGY 


[1] Ancient Indians’ Pursuit of Knowledge 


The ancient Indians were widely and rightly known for their as- 
siduous pursuit of knowledge. They considered knowledge to 
be the most sacred thing in the world (a fe aa Text ofaafie 
faat!). They firmly believed that the continuous process of gain- 
ing knowledge of different branches of learning with unwavering 
devotion and untiring efforts was absolutely necessary for the 
growth and development of human culture. With the aid of their 
physical and mental faculties such as hearing, observation, analy- 
sis, reflection, experimentation and judgement, the ancient In- 
dian thinkers discovered newer and yet newer fields of inves- 
tigation and acquired knowledge of the natural world around 
them and also the emotional world within them both at the indi- 
vidual and institutional levels. The students of ancient Indian his- 
tory very well know that several sciences ( 1s), lores (fads) 
and arts (%eils) were vigorously taught, studied and researched 
in the universities at Taha, BAH, Bet, SSag, Treen, Tefen, 
Aleit and other places and that this tradition spanned over a 
thousand years. In this connection Rawlinson observes, “Taxila 
was of special interest for the scientists in Alexander’s train, as 
being one of the leading seats of Hindu learning, where crowds 
of pupils, sons of princes and wealthy brahmans resorted to 
study ‘the three Vedas and eighteen accomplishments’.' It is to 
be noted that all the lores were taught both in theoretical and 
practical forms at Taxila. History tells us that there existed a 
provision of imparting instructions in 72 lores to the males and 
64 to the females at the tata University. According to the 
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ancient Indian system of education, the ancient Indian scientists 
first passed on the knowledge, so amassed, to their disciples in 
the 7®4@ tradition and later put it in black and white for the 
benefit of the posterity. 


[2] Wealth of Ancient Indian Sciences 


The almost innate propensity of the ancient Indians, described 
above, gave birth to literally thousands of treatises on various 
scientific subjects such as SRara, sate, aTgse, afora, Td 
aftisa, arefarct, rawr, veavls, sfeafew, etc. These works make 
an elaborate and systematic study of the fundamental principles 
of the respective was, fais and &els. About the corpus of this 
literature T. Burrow says, “After this time [i.e. After second cen- 
tury BC] and particularly during the early centuries of the Chris- 
tian era, a great corpus of technical scientific literature, covering 
the fields of philosophy, medicine, politics, and administration 
etc. came into existence™’. This literature stood and continues to 
stand as the memorable embodiment of the manifold expression 
of the ancient thinkers’ inquisitive intellect ably assisted by their 
irrepressible enthusiasm. No subject was ever regarded as a 
non-subject for a scientific treatment by them. The only consid- 
eration which weighed with them was whether the subject con- 
cerned was worthy of careful and critical study or not. C.K. 
Raja has very aptly described this typical bent of mind of the 
ancient Indian thinkers in the following words: 


“There is no subject under the sun on which something has not 
been written in Sanskrit. The people in general and the intellec- 
tuals especially, were so very scientifically minded that they could 
not think of virtuosity as a bar to the scientific investigation of 
any subject. Every subject is a subject and must be dealt with in 
science. Is there something that is worthy of being scientifically - 
treated? This is the only question that they had to consider when 
they took up a subject’. 
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[3] Methodology of Scientific Works 


When we reflect on what has been stated above, many ques- 
tions, like the following ones, at once occur to our mind: 


Had the ancient Indians ever conceived of a ‘form’ of a scien- 
tific composition? Had they developed any method of the treat- 
_ ment of a scientific subject in an orderly manner? Did they ex- 
pound all the aspects ofa given subject? Was it their practice to 
reproduce the views of the past and/or the contemporary think- 
ers? What was their style of establishing their new thoughts and 
theories? Did the idea of making the subject-matter intelligible 
as well as enjoyable ever strike them? In other words, had the 
ancient Indian intellectuals devised a comprehensive methodol- 
ogy of composing (and hence of interpreting) scientific works? 


A careful glance through literally hundreds of ancient Indian sci- 
entific treatises invites our attention to more than half a dozen 
works which provide us with answers to almost all the above 
questions. These works, to be described in the sections to fol- 
low, have enumerated and discussed in detail, a number of de- 
vices relating to words, structures and meanings of a scientific 
composition. The oldest of such source-treatises is Panini (Pa)’s 
Astadhyayi (Pas).> We shall, therefore, begin our inquiry of the 
present subject with the study of Pas from the above particular 
point of view. 


[4] Panini and the Devices of Scientific Treatises 


Pas is a unique work on Sanskrit grammar known and respected 
all over the world. The scholars, both eastern.and western, unani- 
mously consider it to be the most perfect work on grammar 
ever produced in any language in the world. Pa was an original 
thinker and was, therefore, held in high esteem by Patafijali 
(‘mahata yatnena siitram pranayati sma’). This tributary obser- 
vation suggests that Pa had composed each siitra only after careful 
consideration. This work, therefore, naturally exhibits exemplary 
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discipline of a scientific composition. In his oft-quoted reference 
work, India As Known to Panini, Agrawala says that Pa knew 
four devices of a scientific composition, viz., Sangati, mangala, 
adhikara and vidhana. About the other devices Agrawala has 
to offer the following remarks: 


“Other principles of treatment proper for scientific works are 
also indicated by Panini, e.g. (1) Hetvartha, the ground of a 
statement or proposition (as in ]-2-53); (2) Upade§a, the author’s 
own directions or instructions contained in his work (as in I-3- 
2); (3) Apadesa, citation of another’s opinion along with one’s 
own, for refutation (as in I-2-51-52); (4) cross-references of 
which there are so many in the Astadhyayi; (5) SarhSaya or 
Vipratisedha, doubt arising from two equally forceful alterna- 
tives (I-4-2); (6) Vakyadhyahara, supplying an ellipsis, men- 
tioned in stitra VI.1.139; (7) Anumata, citation of the opinion of 
another for its acceptance, as in the case of the opinions of 
other grammarians quoted by Panini; (8) AtiSayavarnana, de- 
tailed description or over-loading with details (as in Indriyam, 
Indra-lingam Indra-drshtam Indra-srstam Indra-justam Indra- 
dattam iti va, V-2-93); (9) Nirvacana, employing the derivative 
sense of a word, as in the case of mahdsamjfias, like Sarvanama, 
Avyaya; (10) Svasamjfia, use of one’s own technical terms as 
ti, ghu, bha; (11) Pirvapaksa and (12) Uttarapaksa, arguments 
for and against a proposition by which its truth may be ascer- 
tained (as in the sittra kanda IJ-2-51-56); (13) Atidesa, analo- 
gous application (as in J-2-57, kalopasarjane cha tulyam); and 
(14) Alternative application, which appears in such words as 
va, anyatarasyam, ubhayatha, ekesam, bahulam, and vibhasa in 
the Astadhyayi (cf. Patafijali for the rationale of these variant 
terms, II.1-58; I-400)”. 


The cross-reference at No.(4) in the above quotation covers 
both the starraréem and aifasradat discussed by #zea and 


others. The sections to follow will make this point clear. From 
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Agrawala’s remarks quoted above, it follows that Pa was famil- 
iar with as many as nineteen principles of scientific compositions. 


However, a more detailed study of P4’s 4000-odd 4s enables 
us to affirm that he was conversant with nine more principles, 
namely, a7vare, frat, tar, var, WPA, Hee, arr, ada and 
wyea4. The definitions and explanations of these terms will be 
furnished later at the appropriate places. Thus we can, with a 
certain confidence, say that Pa possessed a fair amount of knowl- 
edge of about twenty-eight devices of a scientific composition 
and that he had made use of them in his 7eTearét 


[5] urfttf’s Date 


The probable date of uiftif still seems to be an unsettled issue. 
According to Sengupta.’ Pa flourished c.1000 BC inasmuch as 
he had been referred to by 4t144 who composed #taqq c.900 
BC. After carefully considering the opinions of scholars like 
Sarkar, Bhandarkar, Pathak and Grierson, Agrawala comes to 
the conclusion that in all fairness Pa can be placed circa fifth 
century BC.® Chitrava places Pa around 500 BC.° This date 
has been accepted in the present work. 


Since Pa has made use of twenty-eight devices of a scientific 
composition, as clarified above, it is obligatory upon us to make 
a thorough study at least of the said devices to be able to un- 
derstand the Pas completely. 

We now pass on to the next source-work. 

[6] Kautalya and the Tantrayuktis 

The Kautaliyarthasastram (KTA) is an ancient Indian work on 
Polity and Statecraft. It has been acclaimed to be “the greatest 
book written in India twenty-three centuries ago”"*. The KTA 
consists of fifteen aiftmts, the last of which is named T4fe:. 
This aftax1 enumerates and considers thirty-two d-a4fts as 
under: 
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(aierataganat setereeatat freer: ) 
aq ahirefrah-stat, fer, am, verl:, dak: stu, Pee, 
STey:, BTR: , afaee:, WER, SUF, aTaroht:, W3T:, way:, faada:, 
Te:, URE, SATA, afaoaraaet, Frat:, feenea:, WeT:, Ha 
gfe! 


The word «ft which has occurred in the above passage needs 
to be explained in brief here. The compound word has two con- 
stituents viz., 74 and aft. The former (#4) means a science or 
a scientific treatise and the word 4ft means ‘a means or a de- 
vice.’ Thus the constituents together mean means or devices of 
composing (and obviously, therefore, of understanding and in- 
terpreting) a scientific treatise. These devices are 32 in number 
according to Heed. 


Interestingly, the author of the KTA has not only defined the 
above tantrayuktis but has also referred to the passages where 
he has himself employed them. This leads us to deduce a couple 
of things. First, enormous deliberations on the nature, number 
and applications of the tantrayuktis must have taken place in 
the post-Pa period. As a result, a few more tantrayuktis, un- 
known to Pa, must have been conceived. Secondly, the tantra- 
yuktis must have attained an inevitable place in the process of 
writing and interpreting a scientific work. Thirdly, the thinkers 
who lived in the post-Pa and pre-KTA period of time seemed 
to have worked out a ‘Plan for a scientific treatise.’ 


[7] Date of the KTA 


The author of the KTA is known by many names as Kautalya, 
Kautilya, Visnugupta, Dramila, etc. However, Haradasa'* has 
pointed out that none of the manuscripts of KTA bears the name 
Kautilya, but each of them invariably has the name Kautalya, 
derived from the gotra-name “Kutala’ The scholars hold differ- 
ent views on the date of #@@4. The pendulum of the date swings 
from the third century BC to the seventh century AD. However, 
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Fleet,'* Shamasastry,'* Agrawala,'> Haradasa'° and many other 
scholars hold that the KTA was composed during the reign of 
wa Hl ie between 321 BC and 296 BC. Chitrava'’ thinks 
that the KTA was composed around 300 BC. This date has 
been accepted in the present work. 


So the position is that the KTA composed two centuries after 
the Pas recognizes and employs as many as thirty-two devices 
ofa scientific composition. 


We now turn to the next work to be considered in this context. 


[8] aH and the Taahhs 

ath’s work called aHafeat (CKS) is regarded to be the great- 
est extant work on the 31944. This work has profusely drawn 
upon a large number of branches of knowledge as the ahga, 
an, =a, seis, Aart, Arr, arats and others. In view of this 
it has come to be acclaimed as afteerrafaaracig. This work is 
a redaction of the 3iffagrd-t composed by aftaet, the most tal- 
ented of the six disciples of 3194. The text of CKS has eight 
broad sections called ts, namely, @, fan, fear, MR, se, 
fafsret, eu and fefs spread over 9295 ¥as. In the eilss 41 to 
45 of the twelfth chapter of the fafgtar are enumerated 36 


a-yafths as under: 
“efrera fafernndiid vrai: | 
aaftreat at seats: weet 114111 


AAA TAMAS MATT: | 

fragt freed afarn fracrr 144 1 
TIRANA ATA: | 

ay BATT Teese fe BETAS 1 
wea seat aareneed emi 17!8 
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On going through the above list of the @=14fts, we notice that 
=a (CK) has recognized four more 7a4ftis than weed. Be- 
sides, these two authors have followed a different order of enu- 
meration. Moreover, the nomenclatures of some of the ats dif- 
fer in the two lists. All these points will be considered, in detail, 
later. For the present we may rest contented with the observa- 
tions that (1) CK has described thirty-six yuktis, (2) they are to 
be found in both brief as well as exhaustive treatises, and (3) the 
scientific works, written in brief. do not contain all the thirty-six 
devices. In other words, the number of devices in a scientific 
treatise depends upon the quantum or the volume of the sub- 
ject-matter. 


[9] Date of CKS 


According to Sharma,'’ %& lived between 219% and Taft. 
afta faereagn affirms that Ws lived in the first century BC.” 
faategm has advanced convincing arguments to substantiate his 
view. It has, therefore, been accepted in this work. 


Let us now take up the next source-work for consideration. 


[10] Gaya and the aarafrs 
y's qataed (STS) is a renowned work on ancient Indian 
surgery. It has been written in the form of questions and an- 
swers between Ua and Ygd (ST). The original STS contains 
the teachings of 4a, which were later re-edited by aTIsH. It 
is AIg’s re-edited text that we have today. The text comprises 
six Tas (topics), namely, 4 fara, we, fafa, acd and sae 
and has 8300 Ws. The author has, in the sixty-fifth chapter, listed 
32 tantrayuktis as under: 
“AUT ASP HATS CSAS: 11711 
BMT WAL Teaae: 112 11 

Haft MS TIM-HTT 1, a: 2, var: 3, Fra: 
4, stu: 5, free: 6, SIT: 7, TIAN: 8, FAA: 9, stew: 10, 
aqract: 11, aaasty: 12, aafcfa: 13, facta: 14, sas: 15, Tar: 
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16, stra: 17, Tava: 18, Fore: 19, aqray 20, faery 21, 
SATA 22, AfasHATeeNMT 23, Wea: 24, SINSIAy 25, aaa 
26, fraaqy 27, rasta. 28, fram: 29, faaca: 30, we: 31, 
we 32, sfari3 ii?! 

From the above list it is obvious that 437, like Hees, has con- 
ceived of 32 d4fths, the only difference being the order of their 
enumeration. Besides, the number of the @4fths in the Faqsieat 
is four less than that in the weHafea. 


[11] Date of the qacatear 


Vidyalankara” has discussed this point in detail. He has argued 
that since the STS shows familiarity with a number of medical 
subjects which had already appeared in the CKS and since the 
STS contradicts the views of the CKS on occasions more than 
one, the STS now available to us, must have been composed 
around second or third century AD. 


Accepting Vidyalankara’s arguments, the probable period of the 
composition of the STS has been taken to be between 100 and 
300 AD in the present work. 


We now move on to the next source-work. 


[12] are and the Taafts 

araz has written two works on the 1944, namely, the SoH aSze: 
and 3181#¢<44, He wrote the former work in his early life. This 
work, composed both in prose and verse, is popularly known 
as JEaTHC. In the 50" chapter of the SIA of this work are 
mentioned thirty-six 744fts as under: 
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Pas feet Framisa farco 
IQR: Taetesry a: | 1723 
It is quite obvious that Vagbhata (VB) has just reiterated CK’s 
stanzas in this respect, with only two minor changes. It can, 
therefore, be said that VB and CK hold identical views on the 
number of the tantrayuktis and the order of their enumeration. 


The two very minor changes which 3181#4eae: (VBS) has made 
in the CKS-list are about the nomenclatures of the two 
tantrayuktis. The 3araaen and dfrart of the CKS have been 
termed 37rratet and fart respectively by the VBS. The latter 
thus does not evince any ‘notional progress’ over the earlier 
works. 


[13] Date of VBS 


Since VB repeats what has already been said by CK, it is clear 
that the former lived after the latter. In his am™tefangi:4 Paradkar 
places VB between 350 and 400 AD. Vidyalankara is of the 
opinion that VB must have lived about the fifth century AD.” 
So 300-400 AD can be taken to be the probable date of VB. 


[14] stetgeaery and the a=afths 

3T8tHea4] (VBH) is merely an abridged versified version of the 
VBS, made by VB himself. As a result, the thought-contents of 
the two works are the same. The seventy-eighth verse of chap- 
ter 40 of the Se<eaH of the 3BHEaa] reads as under: 

“Sa aarpkteh aaratafeatsiry | 
Faferrarmankact cargaa afte: Perr 1’26 

While commenting on this verse. the commentator 3fet1eq clari- 
fies that the 71s referred to in the verse are the devices such 
as the tantrayuktis, etc. Thereafter he reproduces from the VBS 
the Hsis ‘aatawi—’ etc, quoted under (12) above. This makes 
it clear that the VBH has nothing new to say about the 714fts. 
The text of the VBH, therefore, need not detain us any longer. It 
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is, therefore, advisable to pass on to the next source-treatise. 


[15] The faroqenifarqaony and the Trafts 

he fasprhrgTr (VDP) is a typical YT in that it contains, 
among other things, discussions on topics like Poetics, Art of 
painting, Sculpture, etc. The topic of the tantrayuktis finds a place 
among such sundry topics. The compiler of the VDP has listed 
the following tantrayuktis in the sixth chapter of the third khanda: 
“sy Targa vated! sitracci att: yaref deael seen fice: [Soeur 
AIAT:] TAMISHAT: SIT STATS AAA: Tae CaaS: YaTeH 
frofat faendt (fayrdiatsftmracent samarcarct dyralsiteaearra ad 
waar fread ger fr (Part faaca: wera: Herter?” 
The compiler of the VDP follows KT and ST in accepting 32 
tantrayuktis and has adopted almost the same order of enu- 
meration as ST has adopted. 


[16] Date of the VDP 


While De thinks that the VDP was compiled between 400 and 
500 AD”, Shah, the editor of the VDP, feels that the compila- 
tion might have taken place between 450 and 650 AD.” It 
would, therefore, be fair to take it that the VDP was compiled 
between 400 and 650 AD. 


Let us now take into account the next source-treatise. 


[17] Aterre and the a=aftrs 

arma [NM], a Keralite vaidya (= medical practitioner) by profe- 
ssion has considered at length 36 tantrayuktis in his treatise called 
aagrafean: [TYV]. NM follows almost verbatim VB’s text in 
the matter of the number and order of enumeration of the Tfts. 
The only difference between the two texts is that while VB has 
SUMAN: after stararraren, NM chooses to have Basie 
aqea4:, But NM adds the following two important lines to the 


list of the hts: 
“CAAT HAAR Ad TOTS ET | 
aaa sta aleadara ateaafren feradse 172° 
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NM has made it clear in this stanza that he has learnt the defini- 
tions, illustrations and order of enumeration of the tantrayuktis 
from his 7% named Y<z. Thus NM acquired the knowledge of 
the 774fts in the ‘gurumukha-tradition’. NM has not only fa- 
miliarized himself with the tantrayukti methodology but has also 
felt it necessary to write a monograph to emphasize the impor- 
tance and necessity of the knowledge of the tantrayuktis on the 
minds of the practising physicians. 


[18] Date of the aarafmfeem: 


In the beginning of his work, NM has paid glowing tributes to 
VB and Sundara. In the avatarika®! (in Sanskrit) prefixed to 
the TY V, Menon has conjectured that NM must have been the 
disciple of one Fettzra4, a renowned vaidya in Kerala and the 
author of cremmgdg; that he (NM) must have been a Keralite 
and, like his guru, a follower of the Vedas. Menon has consid- 
ered both the internal and external evidences and has come to 
the conclusion that NM lived in the first half of the ninth century 
(ie between 800 and 850 AD) and that he was a contemporary 
of wg, the great philosopher.” 


Thus we see that NM, an author of the ninth century AD, has 
given recognition to 36 tantrayuktis. 


We now turn to the last of the source-treatises to be considered 
in this connection. 


[19] a=rater: 

The Vaidyasarathi Press of Kottayam (Kerala) published a small 
book called tft: (TY) in 1949. Neither the author himself 
has mentioned his name in the body of the text, nor has the 
editor been able to identify him. However, it can be inferred 
from the brief introduction® written by the author himself that he 
must have been a disciple of NM. It seems that the doctrine of 
the T7aftis as taught by sar FX and put down by NM, had 
either been forgotten or had lost its importance atter the times of 
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the latter. In such circumstances, some devout disciple of NM, 
who preferred to remain unidentified, took upon himself the task 
of reviving the d4fts and composed his booklet called tafe. 
Since he merely aimed at bringing the 74ftis back into use in 
consonance with the old tradition, he restated the same 36 t74tis 
as were described and discussed earlier by NM. 


[20] Date of the a=rafm: 


Sharma, the editor of the TY, has suggested in his introduction™ 
to the text that though nothing can definitely be said about the 
author of the TY, yet he was most probably a descendant or 
disciple of NM and had written the TY to educate one q#4Iey, 
the son of a vaidya. Sharma* has no reliable means to arrive at 
the exact date of the author of the TY. Since, however, TY has 
revived the work of NM, the author of the former must have 
lived about a century after NM. In fine, the author of the TY 
can be said to belong to the period from 950 to 1000 AD. 


[21] Summary of the d-7ahs 

21.1 We have so far considered nine works which have de- 
scribed discussed and/or used the a-4fths. Of them, the Pas 
has neither defined nor discussed the tantrayuktis but has only 
employed them, showing familiarity with them. This goes to prove 
that these devices of scientific compositions had evolved and 
become prevalent in the pre-Pa period. As a result, Pa felt it 
advisable and desirable to make use of some of these devices in 
his own work. This factual position leads us to affirm that these 
devices were conceived prior to the fifth century BC. 


21.2 The chronologically last work we have dealt with in our 
above survey is the TY, composed in the middle of the tenth 
century. We have no knowledge of any work discussing the 
compositional devices, written after 1000 AD. It can, therefore, 
be said that the reflections on the subject began before 500 BC 
and continued till 1000 AD ie for a period of 1500 years. 
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21.3 As stated at 21.1 above, the Pas does not discuss the 
waft system. The VBH also does not define the subject. The 
TY is just a reiteration of the TYV. These three works can, 
therefore, be set aside for the moment. We are then left with six 
works which actually deal with the subject. Of these, the KTA 
is a work on a social science, namely, Polity and Public Admin- 
istration. The CKS, STS, VBS and TYV are all works on medi- 
cal science, namely, Ayurveda. The VDP is a compilation of 
social sciences and fine arts. Thus all these works belong to 
divergent disciplines or branches of knowledge and still they have 
dealt with the methodology under consideration. This leads us 
to conclude that each and every scientific composition, irrespec- 
tive of its subject-matter, was written in accordance with the 
Watts discussed above. As a corollary it follows that the schol- 
ars who wrote, the teachers who taught, the pupils who studied 
and the critics who expounded theoretical works on scientific 
subjects were all required to be familiar with the devices of com- 
positions described in [5] to [20] above. . 


[22] Compositional Devices other than the Tantrayuktis 


aTevrad, the commentator of 4'4e’s SeTHPezA has dealt with, in 
detail, a large number of devices other than the tantrayuktis. 
They include 15 =1@ls, 7 cts, 20 srs and 17 aedteas.*° 
These will be taken up for a detailed consideration later in chapter 
4. Here we shall just familiarize ourselves with their nomencla- 
tures under the above four heads. 


22.1 Cares: HeuIad says. “OTN SA eae TT) TRAY ara 
Tefewad | AA Tae TE can, Pescara tacomecndiges- 
Hel fea ARTA AST RT: |””37 meaning, ‘An 
explanation (or exposition or commentary or gloss) is also an 
attribute (or a desirable property) of a scientific composition. 
These explanations also help the scientific composition to be- 
come thorough (or complete).’ They are of fifteen types, namely, 
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CST, SAAT, STOTT and STATS. 

=r has been defined as PROUT TAAAEET Fafa: 3° meaning, 
it is a particular type of work explanatory in nature. It should be 
noted here that the text of 3%@"1eq’s commentary called wakFqeaI 
is not available beyond the explanation and illustration of the 
yas. Consequently, we do not have definitions, explana- 
tions and illustrations of the last four of the above =Tls. 
22.2 mews: In this respect 2"1at’s text reads as under: 

“aq 1-2 Sameer f,-TUIeT HAT Wat a PETA TaA- 
HOT |—3 PHC AA, —4 caer aH, —S feeracrat AH,—6 - 
MH A, — sa Bafa Heri” °° acc means the use of a 
word in a secondary sense. 

22.3 3184s: 3etTad has conceived of 20 3184s as under: 

“1 anfaci:, 2 meaeto:, 3 srareie:, 4 svagee:, 5 snfereTe:, 
6 anita, 7 efsferey, 8 Taser, 9 ards, 10 HTH, 11. 
AMAA: 12 WeI:, 13 eqeqaert:, 14 aretarorrd:, 15 
sTeaAaTaa:, 16 Were, 17 yas:, 18 3I:, 19 eNa:, 20 fava: 
cea” 

An 3184 is a prop used to arrive at the correct meaning of the 
text. 
22.4 atesteas: After completing the discussion of the above 
3194s, Bead begins the consideration of 17 dsicas in these 
words: p 
“Waa ASA A yepy! TIM—1 Aster, 2 saaa:, 3 faar:, 
4 amie, 5 qaRaH, 6 yaR:, 7 afrfaya:, 8 damm, 9 Tada, 
10 earay, 11 weety, 12 meaty, 13 aH, 14 TORT, 15 aer- 
fara, 16 Werte, 17 cee sh’! 
arse is an informal use of a word in a scientific composition. 
Whether all the above devices are actually found in scientific 
works, whether the above devices are really worth considering, 
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whether only a few of the above devices are important, whether 
some of them can be merged with the tantrayuktis described 
earlier—all these and such other questions can be raised, no 
doubt. But the fact remains that the ancient Indian thinkers had 
looked at the scientific treatises from all possible angles, that 
they had critically examined the various conceptual aspects of 
the scientific works and that they had paid equal attention to the 
formal subtleties of theoretical works. In other words, the an- 
cient Indian thinkers had made an in-depth and comprehensive 
study of the scientific works available to them and formulated a 
methodology of scientific compositions, having 95 constituents, 
in all, namely, 36 q7afths, 15 Sells, 7 HeAAIs, 20 sss and 
17 aesdicas, 


A detailed study of this comprehensive scheme will be taken up 
in the next chapter. 
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CHAPTER TWO 
NUMBER AND PURPOSE OF THE DEVICES 


[23] Tantra = A Scientific Work 


The word Tantrayukti has very frequently occurred in the last 
chapter. Since the word is not commonly used in speaking or 
writing it needs to be explained. It has two components, tantra 
and yukti. Let us first determine their meanings one by one. 


23.1 The word 7 is derived from the root #4 (8U.) which has 
various meanings, as, to stretch, to lengthen, to spread, to dif- 
fuse, to compose, to write, etc.' Thus the tantra is that which 
holds the diffused elements or the expanse of a subject; it is one 
in which are interwoven different thoughts and theories concern- 
ing a scientific subject. The traditional definition of the word tantra, 
reproduced below, also supports the above meaning: 

‘cafe agama, araraaafeaary | 

a a Ped Fee, Taare 12 


CK enlists the synonyms of the word 77 as under: 

Tara: wre fer at wet Vet cat wahersratre 3 
23.2 A large number of works on the Ayurveda bear the titles 
ending in ‘7-7 eg sierara, sihava, paddies, aR, aris 


etc.4 


23.3 The following and numerous similar expressions go to indi- 
cate that the non-Ayurvedic sciences also use the word 7-4 to 
mean ‘a scientific work’: 

‘9 Rsenfiea a aaracenfrar’s 

‘Geta 7 Gey ardifeat Ataf epfaaaafa arent wrenfiri’s 
(TATA TANT YT EAT 7 
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In the second of the above quotations the words 74 and 37a 
are used as synonyms. 


23.4 In ‘aed sf Tear!’ an anonymous writer of the Seqwa- 
faae'' uses the word 1 to mean 3a. 


23.5 Even Kalidasa has used the word 74 as synonymous with 
we in the following passage from the Fefaahtay— 


From what has been stated above it is abundantly clear that the 
word 74 stands for ‘a scientific treatise.” 


Let us now turn to the word 4f%, the other component of the 
compound aft: 
[24] aft (Yukti) means ‘a device or a means’. 


24.1 The term aft is derived from the root 3 (7U) meaning, | 
‘to join, to unite, to use, to employ’ etc.'? The word 4th, there- 
fore, means ‘a use, an application, an employment, a usage, a 
means, a device, an arrangement’, etc." 


24.2 Sharma has offered a very reasonable explanation of the 
term ‘aftr’. He says: 

‘ae Ug Tard Tee: THA Tetras hAds gs fate 
UAT Sit Blea: | Bay ates Ter ane BE way 
Ghee: Uaarh | TT FAAS: | A Ma: AM: HeINSATA 
Wa Tt TAL’ 'S meaning, ‘Yukti is one that removes the im- 
perfections like impropriety, contradiction, etc. from the intended 
meaning and thoroughly unites the meanings. The root J is 
used to mean ‘to arrange’. We obtain the word aft from it. 
Verily, the word i expresses the meaning ‘a device or a means’. 
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The tantrayuktis, therefore, are the devices of a tantra. It is not 
possible to compose a scientific work, rejecting or setting aside 
these yuktis or devices. 


A 4 thus means an inevitable device required to be employed 
while composing a scientific treatise. Now since a scientific work 
normally comprises a large number of paragraphs, chapters, top- 
ics, subtopics, etc, the scientific writer is required to use a large 
number of devices. It is because of this reason that the ancient 
thinkers have described and discussed thirty-two (or thirty-six) 
tantrayuktis which will be dealt with in detail in the next chapter. 


[25] The Number of the Tantrayuktis 


25.1 It has been pointed out in the last chapter that while KT, 
ST and the compiler of the VDP have each accepted 32 
tantrayuktis, CK, VB, NM and his anonymous disciple (the au- 
thor of the TY) have each recognized 36 tantrayuktis. Indu!® 
and Cakrapanidatta,'’ the commentators of the VBS and CKS 
respectively, have noted that one 4eeReftas, the author of the 
commentary called Waa on the CKS, has recognized four 
more tantrayuktis, namely, WORA, BAHT, AsHenNyeart and eq, 
But neither VB nor CK has mentioned them. $< expressly says: 

‘aefe ETAT TORT TST TATA aST 

AMS oT TET THOMAS ST Aes | ara Tagfencaye arat ATgA- 
fad!’ meaning, ‘Although the 4ER# school has counted four 
more d4fths, namely, WI etc, the sa (ie ATH) has not 
included them in his work and hence have not been considered 
here. Or their status as T74fths itself is not accepted herein’. 
Instead of denying their Tafa, dated proposes their in- 
clusion in the existing T74ftis. He argues: (WEReRASN Gens 
GRASS: WRI-STO-SSM- SRT AEM) Ta Tasaisa- 
aeaRaaraMate: | aa Utes seaislalt, Sat I ISI, STaHAT- 
Red Peete, agrees aA sea wa Ty casera | 
meaning, The other four ¢14fts, namely, Ufa, etc conceived 
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by YReas have not been mentioned in the original text. Hence 
they are includable in the ones already stated. For example, 953 
is includable in the 32% and @1aT in the Sew. The 3arrnhara 
can be considered a type of fast and the means of valid knowl- 
edge such as 3eaet and the others referred to by the word @4 
get included in the 714fe called @q (actually a4)’. Thus even- 
tually the ultimate count of the 774ftis comes to thirty-six. 


25.2 Some questions arise out of the above discussion-Does 
each scientific work contain all the 36 yuktis? If not, why does 
the number differ? What does the number of the yuktis in a treatise 
depend upon? Caraka has very ably answered these questions 
in the following stanza: 

‘cal Tara Fact fe BAT: | 

waa grad warentafed ae 172° 


Meaning—‘All these yuktis occur in a scientific work composed 
in brief and in detail. But only a few of them occur (ie are used) 
in a work written very briefly.’ It is quite obvious that a short or 
a small work has only a few chapters and topics and it, there- 
fore, needs only a few devices. On the other hand, a large work 
discusses a larger number of topics and has many chapters. 
Consequently, it needs a large number of devices. Thus the num- 
ber of yuktis used in a scientific treatise depends upon its vol- 
ume. 


[26] The Role of the Tantrayuktis 


26.1 a has discussed this topic somewhat at length in the foll- 
owing stanzas: 
“Bastaeeah: Tel Sea qe 146 11 

FAT ATMA AT BHA: | 

Tatat sete wea crema ae: 1147 11 

A MATA Bferacear, TILA | | 

seftaristt wrentt drqacar fear Prag i | 

ARGS Maa AAs AM 148 1 
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Syed Suita wel weahraqey| | 
Went wa Ff wes we | witiiao 
THA: MoT FTL FA: 1 
TMT THT TOTAT TA: 1150 11772! 


Meaning——‘Just as the sun causes a bed of lotuses to blossom 
‘(or to put forth) or just as a lamp lights up a house, so also the 
tantrayuktis shed light on the meanings of the scientific subjects. 
He whose intellect has gained a (thorough) knowledge of a par- 
ticular discipline and also of these tantrayuktis can quickly gain a 
knowledge of another discipline too, because of his familiarity 
with these yuktis. A medical practitioner who studies other sci- 
ences but does not study these tantrayuktis, cannot get at the 
meanings of the scientific topics, just as an unlucky person does 
not acquire wealth. An idiotic medical practitioner ruins himself 
by an unwise assimilation of this science (ie the tantrayuktis), 
just as a fool injures himself by an injudicious handling of a 
weapon. A weapon, if judiciously handled, protects its user, so 
also a science, if judiciously learnt, protects its practitioner. There- 
fore, with a view to imparting true knowledge of the science, 

these tantrayuktis will be expounded again, at length, in the uttara 
tantra.” 


atm has made a number of important points in the above pas- 
sage. According to him, the tantrayuktis clarify the meanings of 
the scientific topics. They, therefore, form an integral part of a 
scientific treatise. As a corollary, the knowledge of the tantrayuktis 
is a key to the understanding of a scientific treatise on any branch 
of knowledge. The tantrayuktis are to be studied systematically. 
A thorough knowledge of the tantrayuktis is a must for a medi- 
cal practitioner. 


26.2 A few important passages from amfread (c.1050-1100 
AD)’s commentary on the above stanzas are reproduced be- 
low: 


“gestae daphne freHschern TA aepftereintere fereaR- 
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PAGS, TAS TaiThserds seiata, geda ¥ aT 
au: Gaaa Tet Bled vererae der seaearesryada: Gearel Ye WaT 
aria aetafa i—auelt wre Tassel Ua Heese, Ta Sekt 
Ure freamtasrabrercrisht arenas; Fat at wast BTS THe 
tat Heh, aT Bye Mess ST FT WMT”? 

Here apafttad has added a couple of fine points to 4's views. 
In the opinion of the former, the tantrayuktis bring out full expo- 
sition of the scientific topics and also throw light on the hidden 
meanings. Besides, a medical practitioner who learns the sci- 
ence of medicine in the light of the tantrayuktis not only saves 
himself from ignominy but also saves the life of the patient. 


26.3 Turning to 447s work we find that he himself raises the 
question ‘saat daaettat fe vats?’ (What is the purpose of 
thése t44[ths?) and replies to this question as under: 

“Ta-ATATTATAS F114 1 
aafead a Veter: — 

Same AAA WATT TAA 

PaaS feat TarafeA: 115 1 

orn ae 4 wal char a araferten: | 

ayia 4 a bhaeqetat ay WaT 16 1 

senate: sata AeA Fa 

warerer sepremel Ta TeaeT Bea 117 1173 


Meaning—“(If you ask me what is the purpose of these 
tantrayuktis?) (Then let me) tell (you) that (the purpose is two- 
fold, namely) the arrangement of sentences and the organization 
of meanings.” 

“There are traditional stanzas in this connection”: 

“With the assistance of the tantrayuktis is achieved (i) the refu- 
tation of the statements made by a wicked disputant and (ii) the 
establishment of one’s own views”’.(5) 

““(With the help of the tantrayuktis) is also achieved the accom- 
plishment of the meanings which are expressed, which are not 
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expressed (in clear words), which are concealed and which are 
partly expressed”’.(6) 


“As the sun causes the bed of lotuses to bloom and as the lamp 
lights up the house, so also the yuktis (ie devices) of the science 
(dispel ignorance and) impart knowledge (and) shed light on the 
meanings (of the scientific topics)”.(7) 


It is to be noted here that ¥4@ has assigned two functions to the 
tantrayuktis: (i) arrangement of sentences and (ii) organization of 
meanings. Seem (c.16" century AD),”* the renowned commen- 
tator of the qyaatem, has clarified this point in these words: 
Reena sera, arnefteacreadtadtarmedtise sara 125 
Thus a yukti which brings about a coherent (or meaningful) con- 
nection between/among the apparently unconnected sentences 
is called arezatsrt and the yukti which reveals the concealed 
meaning and which shows that it is consistent (with the context) 
is called the 3#aisri, The yuktis like a7, 323, FraaT etc. belong 
to the former (ie 474A) category, and those like Hac, vers, 
Ba, etc. to the latter. (In other words, the aaa relates to 
the form of a scientific treatise and the sats relates to its 
matter.) It should be noted, in passing, that the stanza no.7 
qarGaateMh: etc is almost the verbatim reproduction of 4's 
stanza No.46 quoted under 26.1 above. 


26.4 Y¥d has touched upon the topic of the purpose of the 
dv4feis once again in his work. After finishing the discussion of 
the Sa a-vafes, he quotes the following three verses handed 
down to him by the tradition: 
“amresttarat sracar drat Star | | 

fasrreq sararryrerat feats 147 11 

SAMA AAT TATA | | 

Far aeatarem: Wes ATTA: 114211 
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at am fatrasia dtyareg afar 

a yore reper sft oeaeitia 143 11’ 
Meaning—“The general characteristics of the tantrayuktis have 
been described. A learned reader should conceive of their spe- 
cial features. The thirty-two yuktis help the reader find out the 
essence of a scientific subject. They are governed by the word- 
based and the meaning-based rules. They are like lampposts, 
showing the correct way of interpreting a scientific text. An in- 
telligent person should try to understand these yuktis in a proper 
way ie according to the tradition. A medical practitioner who 
commands mastery of these yuktis commands respect in the 
society.” 
Thus according to 44", the tantrayuktis which have some spe- 
cial features besides the common ones and which relate to both 
form and content, help one to unlock the secrets of a scientific 
subject. In view of this, their thorough knowledge conforming to 
the tradition is absolutely necessary for all scientific writers, in- 
cluding medical practitioners. 


Let us now see what a4 has to say on the present subject. 


26.5 From the following stanzas quoted from the VBS it be- 
comes evident that 4P¥¢ is a sincere follower of 4 and WA" in 
regard to the present topic: 
“we: Garay vectra ae 
a Feet Soren Tae Beha: 1177 


TRAN: AR fied srafter: nee 


arc has not expressed any new idea on the point under con- 
sideration. He has, however, brought about, in his own phrase- 
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ology, a fine combination of *#’s views with 1's. 


26.6 $5 (prior to 13" century AD)’, 4™4’s commentator, has 
made a couple of subtle points in his commentary the relevant, 
portion of which reads as under: 

“Tat Geral aes aisrredl: ERS eaht ais araarearrataray- 
veerrratr arent cet afaterer: | cantare arcareaniearat cereal 
Sheonfearat a rea: | old Taq Spe ah A Ud | Cacare: oeeisaiy! 
Seis Tash: | Ses eAS: TT Gera THA ATA 
Taree waa: ah Tater Ua crafter: | verfatsrarey oerarat aes 
wast srraresoy ater: 173° 


As per Indu’s above statements, the tantrayuktis show up dis- 
tinctly four types of meaning, namely, (i) that which cannot be 
explicitly expressed, (ii) that which appears to be contradictory, 
(iii) that which is only slightly expressed and (iv) that which is 
expressed through peculiar words. This fourfold meaning is made 
explicit and intelligible by the tantrayuktis. This is one fine point 
Indu has made. The other one is that numerous varieties of the 
tantrayuktis are possible because they relate to the rules gov- 
erning the construction and interpretation of sentences. How- 
ever, the tantrayuktis dealt with by the theorists like Ws, Y4C 
and ar stand for the quintessence of those uncountable rules. 
In the last sentence of the above passage ¥q has referred to the 
qatatsrs, which, he says, are well-known to the scholars. The 
question arises as to what these Taras are. Let us try to 
answer this question. 


26.7 wardatsrats 
In his waaay, Adee has described the determinants of mean- 
ings in the stanzas quoted below: 
“samt faratia oreed ferafear 
af: vert fers weeereres Sar: 11 
amedaifadt ter: aaret satis: Tae: 1 
wereraade fasted: 11 ef! 
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When the expressed meaning of a word is such that it cannot be 
accepted in a given context, then we are required to have re- 
course to the above-mentioned 4#, etc, in order to arrive at the 
intended meaning. For instance, although the word @% has many 
senses as fay, 3%, fa, He, etc, it is to be taken to mean only 
fa] when the epithet Ags: precedes it, because of the at 
of the We and 4 with f=], Similarly, in an expression like T#- 
me, the word W4 has got to be understood in the sense, ‘the 
son of @aRa because of W's association with Tem. Again, when 
somebody at the dining table says ‘@=74 314’, the hearer is 
supposed to fetch 4-74 (the salt) and not the 47a: 27%: (the 
horse from the fa] region). In this case the meaning is to be 
determined by reference to the context. In the same manner the 
other determinants are to be considered and understood. 


¥% desires to suggest that the Taasrlls, as discussed by eR, 
are different from the d-4ftts and therefore, do not find a place 
in the tantrayukti system. 

[27] How are the Tantrayuktis to be Used? 


As advised by W& (see 26.1 above), the tantrayuktis are to be 
studied systematically and employed judiciously. 


aia concludes his work with the following piece of advice: 
“Um aka Ta TA TIA Ada Meese: 1773? 
Meaning, ‘These (tantrayuktis) should be employed (both by 


the writer as well as the reader of a scientific work) attentively 
at the proper places (as shown by =te4¥).’ 


*fama implies that the tantrayuktis are to be employed carefully 
or cautiously and discriminatingly. 

[28] Order of Enumeration of the Tantrayuktis 

28.1 axe, “tet and his anonymous disciple have followed the 
same order of enumeration as ®&. But Hee, FAI and the com- 
piler of the fasyatacqam have adopted different orders of enu- 
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meration. Let us, therefore, tabulate the enumeration-orders of 
these four authors: 


Numper AnD Purpose Or Tue Devices 31 


28.2 Analysis of the above entries 


The terms aftmrdeenry, sifisreandet and ariiadet are synony- 
mous. So also the terms SAPTaTaat and stararaatary, Similarly, 
fran: is the same as Afar: Again, fase: and faery are not 
different. 31049: is another name of 3104:. The terms Wart and 
tara carry the same meaning. Also, 34#Ft:, SHR: and 44: 
are only formally different but they all convey the same sense. It 
is evident that Rey is turned into siftearey, It has been 
decided to retain Sffarmaerry, starrer, fewer, smart, 
Wart: Aa: and aA of the above synonymous terms and 
discard their equivalents in the following list. 


[29] Alphabetical List of the Finalized Tantrayuktis 


29.1 After excluding the extra synonymous nomenclatures we 
are left with the following tantrayuktis. 


1 afemrenaamn, 2 aifeeer, 3 aterm, 4 srarmaaem, 5 ara, 6 
ames, 7 aeat, 8 aufafa, 9 same, 10 seu, 11 saR, 12 
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Bue, 13 304M, 14 Ha, 15 WH, 16 Fe, 17 frasiz, 18 
Prat, 19 ofa, 20 fda, 21 fdas, 22 tara, 23 vat, 24 
yaa, 25 see, 26 wee, 27 TaN, 28 yaR, 29 am, 30 
aeaNs, 31 faces, 32 fara, 33 frrda, 34 area, 35 Te, 36 
aqeqd, 37 arg, 38 cada, and 39 ead. 

29.2 Why does the list contain 39 entries? 


On going through the above list a question occurs to one’s mind 
how is it that the above list has 39 entries when the maximum 
number of the tantrayuktis is only 36? (see table at 28.1 above). 
This question can easily be answered thus: Although there is 
virtually no difference between the EF: and Fast, they have 
been separately mentioned by the ancient thinkers. Similarly, the 
saa: and fvfa: have been accorded independent places in the 
tantrayukti scheme. It is because of these reasons that the above 
list contains 39 terms. With this we come to the end of the dis- 
cussion on the number and nomenclatures of the tantrayuktis. 
We now turn to the other devices mentioned under [22] above. 
[30] Alphabetical Arrangement of Other Devices 

It is only 3t@eTe@q_ who has defined and discussed the devices 
other than the tantrayuktis. Besides, he has not said anything 
about their subtypes, functions, etc. We, therefore, directly take 
up their alphabetical arrangement. 

30.1 Carex 

1 aftawregren, 2 atqeirearea, 3 ardemen, 4 sftarnearen, 5 
POA, 6 AMI, 7 ATI, § TeaTeSN, 9 saree, 10 
Presa, 11 yHwTrene, 12 sacisearen, 13 yahrreren, 14 
treed and 15 PSTN, 

30.2 Heals 

1 SECT, 2 THe, 3 WT ST, 4 Te HoT, § 
TIS, 6 AMET and 7 feHcot. 

30.3 sta 

1 sraene:, 2 anfesearieia:, 3 anfeeitu:, 4 amerafacda:, 5 sora, 
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6 sHaTac:, 7 efifecey, 8 aeterorn:, 9 aac, 10 Tae, 
1 weds: 12 separ: 13 TEL, 14 MASH: 15 aT, 
16 frva:, 17 weatearay, 18 WaraaeTs:, 19 THa:, and 20 @4- 
sqaer:. 
30.4 arediea: 


1 saa, 2 aH, 3 prhaea:, 4 A, 5 Se, 6 waa, 
7 aesieary , § mA, 9 ae, 10 Far:, 11 Yaa, 12 Fee, 
13 faar:, 14 dae, 15 arte, 16 aeTsy and 17 Ay, 


30.5 Two groups of devices 


As shown above the dats have been considered by all the 
seven ancient Indian thinkers, whereas the other devices listed 
above (30-1 to 30-4) have been considered only by 3@°1aq. 
Besides, the number of none of the above four groups of de- 
vices exceeds that of the tantrayuktis. In view of this, we call the 
tantrayuktis as ‘Major Devices’ and the @1els and the rest as 
‘Minor Devices’ and treat them in the third and fourth chapters 
respectively. 
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CHAPTER THREE 
MaJor DEVICES 


Definitions and Applications of the Tantrayuktis 
[31] Method of Analytical Study 


Before beginning an analytical study of the Tantrayuktis, a clari- 
fication of the method which it is proposed to adopt in the Dien 
chapter, needs to be made. 


The consideration of each yukti will be made under the six heads 
spelt out below: 


.0 The nomenclature of the yukti. 


.1 The synonyms, wherever they exist, together with the char- 
acter and etymology of the term used for the yukti. ie ae 
.2 Definitions of the yukti as furnished by KT, aeurftren, ST, 
-§%, seve, the compiler of the VDP, NM and his anonymous - 
disciple. These definitions will be preceded by the illustrationis 
from the Pas. The similarities in the definitions, wherever clearly 
noticeable, will be indicated. Also, the faults in the definitions, 
wherever discernible, will be pointed out. 
.3 This will be divided into two parts Principal Meaning (PM) 
and Other Meanings (OMs). The prominent and/or popular 
meaning of the yukti will be mentioned under PM and the sec- 
ondary meanings or the other shades of the PM will be listed 
under the OMs. 


.4 Functions of the yukti will be described under this head. 
Brief observations about the similarities, dissimilarities, etc in re- 
spect of different yuktis will also be noted here. 


.5 Applications- Relevant passages illustrating the PM and OMs 
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of the yukti concerned will be reproduced from the Sanskrit 
works on Indian poetics under this head. The rendering of the 
original Sanskrit quotation into English will be provided, where 
it is feared that the original Sanskrit quotation is likely to be 
misunderstood or is likely to cause confusion. | 


.6 Remarks will be offered explaining whether the ancient 
poeticians do or do not possess adequate knowledge of the 
yukti concerned, whether they have used it efficiently and whether 
it enjoys a rightful place in the tantrayukti-scheme. 

The terms denoting the yuktis will be considered in the alpha- 
betical order in which they have been arranged in 29.1 above. 

One more point deserves to be mentioned here. Only a few 
representative illustrations of the PM and OMs of the yuktis are 
reproduced in the following sections because it is not practi- 
cable to reproduce all the illustrations. 


With these introductory remarks we begin the seiaidersion of 
the first yukti, namely, atikrantaveksana. 
[32] afecarateert (Retrospection) 

32.1 Synonyms and Character 

ardtaraet (CK) and atdtartet (VB, NM and his anonymous dis- 

ciple) are the synonyms. However, afasraent is a self-ex- 

planatory term besides being most popular. The word means 
‘the act of loaking back on past event or experience”: Hete it 

means ‘referring to a past statement’. 

32.2 Definitions 

(i) Pa’s sutra, operat: qdferqy” (Pas 3.4.4) is to be taken 


to be referring to the previous siitra “SATA ate aet feat 
ar a meat: 1” (Ibid., 3.4.2) 


(ii) “Geared fafeaPeraicsrenaerory TARTS FETT sia” (KTA, 
p.461). 


(iii) “ortardent am aadatare; aen— ‘on gat aaa wet sat ee 
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FRY (fa.31.3) Fear enarfafeapenfes sara” (CKS IL, 
p.1031). 


(iv) “ARERR TehtTseTT | | Fet—fatafeaay aM Teter waia- 
faft1i3111’ (STS, p.859). 

(v) “ardtarten ara aardtt certey wearer vata ardtarden | i—zer 
a oR ced Heid garb carted!” (TYV, App. I, p.lIl). 
(vi) “sidtartent arr aektarrtes TEA SRSA!” (VBH, p.582) 
(vii) “Seqaeesraneerry (VDP, p.13). 

(viii) “Taadaten a sSNA 1125 11 FaI— AA: WA aE 
(3.4.2.6) sere “wag fer (319.4.2) sae sentry “aa 
wre’ sft ata wade: warfta:: sf fe aed aan 
aaa |” (TYV, pp.25-26). 

(ix) “ard aadeateractardant fe agi’ (TY, p.17) 

32.3 PM and OMS 

PM-To say that it has been stated previously. 

OMs-(1) Only to point out to a related topic formerly elabo- 
rately stated. (2) To prove the present topic by means ofa topic 
mentioned previously. 

32.4 Functions . 
(i) To connect different topics or subtopics of a very large sub- 
ject. 

(ii) To avoid repetitive discussion of an allied topic. 

(iii) To expect the reader to study the work attentively, con- 
necting the present statement with the past one. 

32.5 Applications 

(i) In his HenasRGNh aA states (the truth) ‘arafed fe Fras, 
ueafd’ (VKL, p.11) and refers to it again in the words, ‘safed 
fe faraaly ovata seqth aH’ (Ibid., p.39). Vamana’s use of the 
word 3 goes to show that he is quite aware of the character 
of the present yukti. 
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(ii) So is Stade as will be evident from his following state- 
ments: 


‘Taree seg wef farte (ADV, p.204) 
‘sdrrat wete: step wef Sia: 1’ (Ibid., p.546) 
‘sfemfed dafeaaferarrae (Ibid., 598) 


(iii) Similarly, 2747's two statements, namely, ‘apt wert ser 
freper’ (HKN, p.232) and ‘wea aregrt areata’ (Ibid., 
p.246) refer to his previous statement ‘sat wp aes + wear 
Her’ (ibid.,p.19). 
32.6 Remarks 
The Sanskrit writers on Indian Poetics are not only familiar with 
this tantrayukti but have also used it efficiently in their works. 
[33] aifaeer [Extended application] 
33.1 Character 

TR IR Pe: | SITAR (GSP, p.9) 
Connecting the properties of one with those of the other. It is 
thus a case of extending application of one to the other. 
33.2 Definitions 
(i) The rule laid down in ‘s7nfes waa STAI!’ (PAs 1.2.43) 
is to be applied to ‘tafasfts agra’ (Ibid., 1.2.44). 
(ii) “SHA MTARAT:-AAATTETTPT PASAT Sit 1” (KTA, p.458) 
(iii) “afteen ara ake yeradagerterda waraaft selreahta 
afemadi” (CKS I, p.1030). 
(iv) “SHaeraTres BrerrayeeT: 111711 (STS, p.858). 
(v) “aaa atone: 1” (TYV, App. L, p.I). 
(vi) “ar aRareasserterrrs Carey serosa after 
earqafa 1” (VBH, p.582) cf. (iii) above. 
(vii) “orfamants arfaeer: 1” (VDP, p. 13). 
(viii) “afaeerg Yatra” (TYV, p.8). 
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(ix) “ sfeeereg aq feared ai 

Vanrahy Taha cease: 11 sea: 1” (TY,p.14). 
33.3 PM and OMs 
PM-To point out the connection between/among the allied or 
interrelated topics. 
OMs-(i) To extend the application of a rule, principle or method 
of explanation to another similar topic. 
(ii) To prove the future or unsaid topic with the present one, 
using the phrase, ‘S47 ays SEIT!’ or ‘Ts saahs WaT ATL’, 
or ‘WarTafy FAA!’ 
(iii) To establish the relation of the properties of one with those 
of the other. 
33.4 Functions 


(i) It helps the author to place different topics and subtopics at 
their proper places. 


(ii) It links coherently the properties of different aspects of a 
subject. 


(iii) It shows the reader the mode of application of the rules of 
the topic discussed to the topic not actually discussed by the 
author. 

(iv) It expects the reader to study the scientific text carefully and 
attentively. 

33.5 Applications 

(i) While commenting on eiteq’s Hits, ‘ge RererA—’ etc, 
TH says: “AT ATR aft ageinditeern caer sacar 
Avra cat qenfege ete safafeery, stre-feren(ara) aa \— ara 
(aera wractaen) een sarge” (DKN, p.2). 

(ii) After discussing the aryefcmaata and the facreaaeta, ara 
observes ‘Sanat Aah SRENTL! 12211’ (VKL, p.20), suggest- 
ing thereby that there do exist the H¥eifearris and feizareris 
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too. Later, he actually says so in his aft (‘ayetet fees AeA Te | 
AMA Tes SRA! Tecaretiet facts @ walt’ Ibid.). His following 
remark is very important: 

‘Sra T AURA Tea CARMA!’ (Ibid., p.45). This state- 
ment occurs after the discussion of the 47s consisting of the 
avis, He wants to leave the discussion of the 144s to the imagi- 
nation of his readers. That is why he has avoided to illustrate 
Taree and wrEMaenearetars made of the Ves. 
Vamana does recognize these varieties of 44% but speaks about 


them by means of the afteer Taher. 


(iii) It is more than obvious that #raf7 has made use of the 
present yukti in the following statement: 

‘org fereara: WTA HAST TIA She NT TeaSs ciara TOR TAaTh TA 
cara | warasfi!’ (KAS, p.12) 

Here the author has described the connection, based on similar- 


ity, between the topic on hand and the one to be described 
later. 


33.6 Remarks 
The ancient writers on Poetics are quite familiar with the char- 
acter and potential of sfa¢zi. This yukti provides a complement 
to the text deliberately left incomplete by the author. In view of 
this, it has a positive role to play in a scientific treatise. 
[34] atftraror [Subject or Topic of discussion] 
34.1 Character 

‘fara fasrada yduereaihaay 

frofa (ante) aff vars wrest apr’ (GSP, p.11) 
The Sfaxu1 in a wae has five elements, viz., the subject-matter, 
the doubts about it, the opponent’s objections(s) to it, their refu- 


tation and the conclusion (or the reconciliation of the author’s 
views). 
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34.2 Definitions 

(i) “aiftara St Tet” (Pas 4.3.87). 

(ii) “aadaecttead ceaorm—sren amt wed w aac grentt 
Yared: sentient sraerenia dectaanciere st S41” (KTA, p.457) 
(iii) “SRT TH SHAT vada Bal’ Fear ‘feng sar Var (q.37.1) 


Fene | sa MreaASergdel Fels: Fe sit Ter scary” (CKS 
Il, p.1029). 


(iv) “aehftiaciad detawi—an wats ati” (STS, p.858). 
cf. (11) above. 

(v) “aftact vera: ard aseesaeneard Telenor” 
(TYV, App. I, p.1) 

(vi) “carat a) aafiper add wre eareara: yertot aeet ar! 
TF Marat sacs Urs Tada | Sal SeTaR TAHT Tea Wa- 
Wada THOM |— vs qTaAAAY alter wade Tareecot Sey” 
(VBH, p. 581) 

(vii) “ardafraetrerd saftey’ (VDP, p.13). This is the same 


as (iv) above. 


(viii) “Tara Teed ae faretai 11” (TYV.p.2) 
(ix) “Tarenitrenct aad az frafe 
“qatart waaipea sade 
Se IH qareas aes yee aw ar!” (TY, p.5) 


This is a combination of (vi) and (viii) above. 

34.3 PM and OMs 

PM-The subject-matter of discussion or consideration. 
OMs-(i) The subject-matter of the whole scientific work. 
(ii) The topic of a chapter, section, sentence, etc. 

(iii) The mainstay of the subject of the whole scientific work. 
(iv) The assigning of a particular meaning to a general term. 
34.4 Functions 


(i) It at once clarifies the subject of the scientific treatise. 
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(ii) It sheds light on the author’s intention in writing a particular 
sentence, or a chapter or the treatise. 


(iii) It helps the reader know the number of smaller units the 
whole subject of the scientific work is divided into. 


(iv) It also makes it possible for the reader to locate the place/s 
of digression, if any, in a scientific work. 


(v) It familirizes the reader with the common/general and the 
uncommon/particular meanings of different words. 


34.5 Applications 


(i) The title of a44’s work is ‘wrenciangafir (VKL, p.1). it at 
once suggests that the seas or the ‘Beauty of Poetry or 
Poetical Composition’ is the afer of am4’s whole work. In 
other words, it is the yremftpet. He has adopted the aftxt- 
aTeaqrq arrangement to specify the major and minor topics. His 
work has five 3s, namely, Wie, deaxity, WAG, ses 
ft and yrifire, respectively. Thus wth, avexia, etc are the 
aiftarts or the topics of discussion of the respective iftaxwts 
or sections. The 3tftfaxvts are further subdivided into s1214s. 
For example, the first atftact has three 3141s, The name of 
the first 31a is FHSAA, This, then, is the stearnfawT, the 
topic of the Sara, 


According to ama 3fT is one of the constituents of the y#I™t 
arety (vide VKL, p.10). Now, ft ordinarily means intellect 
or understanding, vivid imagination or bright conception (vide 
SED, p.358). 4", however, does not use the word 3fT in this 
general or ordinary sense. He uses it to mean ‘afarastsry’ (VKL, 
p.11) ie ‘the root of poetic creation.’ This act of assigning a 
particular meaning to the word sft represents the fifth of the 
above OMs. 


(ii) FETTER is the affect of the whole work stesRVNvE (KAS) 
by dzraftx. It is, therefore, the wrenftwi. The KAS is divided 
into 8 is which, in turn, are subdivided into small units called 
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wifas. The theme of the second %, for instance, is He. Thus 
the Heys are the sarc, In the three Ais of the said 
tH, the author has dealt with the Jaalss, araaalss and aialys 
respectively. These then can be said to be JHUNftHMs of the 
respective Wfas. 


(iii) We notice a large number of passages illustrating the fifth of 
the above OMs. For example, 


THA says about afs4’s use of the word ‘Maaar’— ‘fare 
ieart (a) Ro Fg a aad) oT (aH Wea ed, wea 
qs sais aes TA aeeany fests: TATA: 11’ (DKN, p.2). 
Again, (gM explains the word Tt: saying, Tats Hrenfeeasran’ 
(Ibid, p.4). 

Tjraiar’s gloss on ePsq’s Hat ‘WretsrTagy:— etc is more 
explicit. It reads as follows: ‘Hrertern q wearetctareeasray TUT: | 
darg sarees: | veerafaeas dadaritern aero: | at Ua 
AMAT ae WR sreirag: BF fats Ta: ght) aaah TAT U) 
aearaey saree Peters afseatt sf Faget arataftn: 1 (Ibid., 
pp.5-6) 

It is to be noted here that 934 has used the very words 
amie and fasta in the above passages. 


(iv) aus WEN begins his work with the @, ‘sad: Het 
aera: i’ (GSR,p.291). This means that ‘poetry’ is the sub- 
ject of Terata FeN’s work, Hea. 

But the above siitra can be interpreted a bit differently. The word 
#17 can be taken to mean poetry, its definition, purpose, cause, 
kinds, elements, result, etc. Such an inclusive interpretation of 
the word #1 can represent the fifth OM of afta, 


34.6 Remarks 

An author ofa scientific work has to take the help of the present 
yukti at every stage of the composition. It thus expects the reader 
to familiarize himself with all the four shades of meaning meticu- 
lously. 
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[35] starTaTaert [Consideration of or Reference to a fu- 
ture statement] 

35.1 Synonyms and Character 

The synonyms are 3rraaet (CKS) and sare (VBS). But 
SAFTARM is more expressive of the character of the yukti. 34774 
means ‘which has not yet come into being’. That is to say, which 
will come into being in the future. 3748 means ‘viewing, con- 


sideration or attending to.’ This is the opposite of afassraraart 
(see 32 above). 


35.2 Definitions 

(i) “OH HSM Tava: 1” (Pas 2.1.3) refers to “HSN: HAA” 
(Ibid., 2.2.38), which latter is later in space. Similarly, the 
“srg stares: 1” (Ibid., 5.1.1.) refers to the posterior Wt “a Hq” 
(Ibid., 5.1.36). 

(ii) “Taree fafecfrraameretenm—aemfeard tomead aaa: 1 (97- 
15) sft’ (KTA, p.461). 

(ii) “staré fat saeitperfarrrmq” (CKS IL, p. 1031). 

(iv) “Td seRTAAPTATARTOT | a sar fafatraay sear” 
(STS, p.859). 

(v) “STRAT are aaa wearer gals Barra” (TY, 
App I, p.IIll). 


(vi) s%"14a’s commentary on this point is mutilated and hence 
not available. 


(vii) “UT aearteararraraetery!”” (VDP, p.13). 

(viii) “TaeaTTaToRT sft TST AT 126 11’ (TYV, p.26). 
(ix) ‘start wfeerereaen sated 1” (TY,p.17). 

35.3 PM and OMs , 


PM-The statement to the effect that it will be stated later at the 
appropriate place. - 


OMs-(i) Only a reference to a later topic. 
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(ii) To show the relationship of the topic on hand with that to be 
discussed later in the treatise. 

(iii) To prove the topic on hand by assuming the validity of the 
rule to be stated later. 

35.4 Functions 

(i) It helps the scientific writer to shorten the discussion of the 
current topic and to expand it later at the appropriate place. 
(ii) It avoids the scientific work from becoming clumsy and dis- 
jointed. 

(iii) It helps the reader know the allied or related topics. 

35.5 Applications 


(i) Vamana has made use of this yukti at many places. A few 
instances are being quoted below: 


2 ae vende: gard qnfdas waters soateatenfee ee’ 
(VKL, p.29). 

qowig 4 wed, “a veut: wage: seta sea: |’ (Ibid., p.33). 
‘SAAT Fee: |’ (Ibid., p.50). 


The first of the above statements is not only indicative of the 
present yukti but is also important because it refers to the subtle 
weeralys which are of the nature of the faudas of sit, Yau, 
aam, aya, atpard, sana, avfeafts and afd together with Ya3- 
ara. The reader is supposed to conceive of these Wave's. 

(ii) sae has told his readers in the following statement that 
he would discuss the atcigiteais later at length. 

‘fedrast sae} arenes: arasas evifaead !’ (ADV, p.25). Simi- 
larly, his statements, namely, ‘asada aeifaeaa: |’ (Ibid., 
p.44), ‘sega yon grasa sacrefIerd |’ (Ibid., p.63), “Aras 
q Taran Prdeadt’ (Ibid., p.412), etc are also instances of the 
present yukti. 

(iii) The following passages from Ws¥ER's work go to show that 
he has also made use of this yukti: 
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‘AERA J RTT! (RKM, p.3). Here Ste, means ‘later 
or further on’. 


‘smdiferent gy ferereeat ae: 1’ (Ibid.) 
‘onitofrafecs aeare: 1’ (Ibid., p.5) 
‘Sfriferaed aeMraat sea: 1’ (Ibid., p.8) 
‘Cerne ferearereq Yea (Ibid., p.10) 


‘a af aeenisaura: svereafa aatafrsfas aears: 1’ (Ibid., p.11) 
(iv) 274’s following statements are also instances of the yukti 
under consideration: 

ora q wa wa dearafefa aeati’ (HKN, p.5), 

TR watered wafecent watareteard!’ (Ibid., p.67), 

FER FT saa ff WorHct wa sett scle ah’ (Ibid.). 
35.6 Remarks ; 

The ancient Indian poeticians have used this 4 skillfully realiz- 
ing its utility value. 

[36] stqAet [Assent, agreement] 

36.1 Character 

atqAd is the same as 3q4leq which means the acceptance or 
approval of the views of others. 

36.2 Definitions 

(i) “Waal wera |” (Pas 1.1.16), “aeafiast: aren” 
(Ihid.,1.2.25), “arcRacd: WRIA: wat aa” (Ibid., 3.4.18), “Sera 
ATSt sate” (Ibid., 3.4.19), “sat eealsea meraei” (Ibid., 6.3. 
61), “Ha sere” (Ibid., 7.2.63), “Aerrafttaandearag- 
Tarr] (Ibid., 8.4.67). In these Ws, Pa has referred to his 
predecessors’ views without refuting or contradicting them, in- 
dicating thereby his approval of them. 

(ii) “Terenas —eTges sae serra eee: | 
(399.14) sf” (KTA, p.459). 

(iii) “STA ATH VarTeararcarsarry |” (CKS II, p.1030). 
(iv) “THHTAMASATATL! AM—BM TAI— SA TAT sa, Teaser 
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aquead aefafeta” (STS, p.859) 


(v) “Tera fread |” (TYV, App. Ip.) 
(vi) “sei vid dart driqreeristt a 


aTeaHary seat Herre | 

senear AAA, A feed: Hea” (VBH, p. 582) 
(vii) “TAA” (VDP, p.13) 
This is the same as (iv) above. 
(viii) “STREAM Garaererafeater: 117” (TYV, p.23) 
(ix) “Tea AY? FATA (TY, p.16) 


The TY is mutilated at this place. As a result, we cannot know 
the exact view of the TY in this matter. 

36.3 PM and OMs 

PM-To give assent to or to approve of the view/s of the others. 
OMs-() To quote the differing view/s of the other thinkers without 
contradicting them. 

(ii) To contradict the view/s held by the others and to establish 
one’s own viewpoint. This shade of meaning has been put for- 
ward only by NM. 

36.4 Functions 

(i) It inspires the author to know the views of others and to 
quote them in his own work, either for assent or for contradic- 
tion. 

(ii) It helps the diligent reader to collect, to organize chronologi- 
cally and to study critically all the controversies or theories con- 
cerning a particular subject. 

(iii) It enables a common reader to familiarize himself with the 
various views on the same subject. 


(iv) It also enables the reader to know which viewpoint is refut- 
able and why. 
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36.5 Applications 

(i) We begin with 414@’s work: 
iV (BKR, p.7) 
‘a afeeata Hat mueacrat frat’ (Ibid., p.26) 
‘SRrestsfiiearr: wreaths TeHay (Ibid., p.29) 
MATA TTT BAST (Ibid., p.31) 
aera TTT BET |” (Ibid., p.32) 
TSMaRAS fe HPreraere |’ (Ibid., p.66) 


“te has approved of the above views. 


(ii) a157’s statements reproduced below are instances in point: 


“aerate ars SI 1176 1 (VKL, p.6) 
‘ASI — HANTS AS BAAN’ (Ibid., p.32) 
‘carsitfte: at Aratfestemg: 1’ (Ibid., p.65) 


amt has opposed the above first view and just recorded the 
other two. 


(iii) In TsREN’s Brenhara we have instances of both the OMs. 
For example, ‘aatvaaren ardattia: tat areata: sft steftr: 1’ (RKM, 
p.2) and ‘quomfasa: waftera: g21’ (Ibid.,p.3) represent the first 
OM, while ‘fe sefaarya aren wiftradearoten’ seared: | a’ sft arar- 
ata: ward fe feast Syvara wad’ (Ibid., p.13) represents 
the second OM. 


(iv) xref has also employed this yukti, as is evident from the 
following passages: 

‘Sh a trea rearey aera Wey, sen Ts, WM: Malfeadq, ae: 
SMTA, SIEM: Freciead Il’ (KAS, p.21); AetarageTaie- 
ft eth’ (Ibid., p.39); ‘anata: | asf yafterty (Ibid). 
36.6 Remarks 


The ancient Indian rhetoricians are not only familiar with the char- 
acter of this yukti but have used it correctly. Incidentally, this 
yukti makes it possible for one to write on “Ancient Indian Lit- 
erary Controversies.’ 


[37] saest [Statement of the reason; Adducing a cause] 
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37.1 Character 

It is a statement giving a reason for something 

37.2 Definitions 

(i) “Apade§a, citation of another’s opinion along with one’s own, 
for refutation (as in 1.2.51-52)” (IKP, p.309). The sitras re- 
ferred to in this quotation are ‘ft afarag =aeraTaA!’ and ‘ora 


aria: ’ respectively. It is, however, not clear how these sitras 
represent the apadeSa. 


(i) “TaTaTaRaee:-’aProRee seMMATAY Hatafa AAaT:, Vesa aé- 
wen, Preifeticatsaa:, saramediafe tect: (31-10) sft’ (KTA, 
p.458). 

(iii) “TTS AM Fermaiarrads eqarrrL’(CKS II, p.1030). 
(iv) “atta SrOeaee:, Tansaferad-ayE: wee aaa 115 11 
(STS, p.858). 

(v) “sToeet ara sian Bree gee: 1” (TYV, App.I, p.1D. 
(vi) “aTseet ara) Gerard: fered stare eqqefeait:” (VBH, p.582). 
(vii) “aa Hroerea: |” (VDP, p.13). 

This is the same as (iv) above. 


(viii) “sToeeTeq Bath aaTAeT aA! 11111 

aa —‘soiearreang Tae (31.8.F, 16-25) seTAt strates a eparera” 
(TYV, p.8). 

(ix) “steered eqaen wanfenftateie: 1) serve: 1” (TY,p.14). 
37.3 PM and OMs 

PM-The statement of a reason or the statement of a cause of 
something. 

OMs-(i) The statement of the reason is either explicit or im- 
plicit. When it is explicit, the word stating the reason is in the 
instrumental or ablative case. When it is implicit, it is in the form 
of a sentence. 

(ii) To quote another author’s opinion on a given subject and to 
express one’s own views too. 

MIS-4 
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(iii) To point to the intended meaning by means of words ex- 
pressly used. 
37.4 Functions 
(i) To help the reader to know the cause/s of an effect. 
(ii) It thus provides him with a means to verify the validity of the 
cause-and-effect relationship proposed by the author. 
(iii) It acquaints the reader with the various points of view ona 
subject. 
(v) It expects the reader to find out the underlying meaning of 
an author’s open statement. 
37.5 Applications 
Let us first consider the illustrations representing the PM. 
(i) “aret Gat tren, Worareeea 11411” (VKL, p.6), 

Tere os Prem gears sderar’ (Ibid., p.12), 

‘Het MEATS! 11:11’ (Ibid., p.1), 

‘Het ugeresray, sifratitedrar’ (Ibid., p.2). 
(ii) “Weat A Weed cet Prat src!’ (ADV, p. 511). 
‘ape wats tad fat frereccar’ (Ibid., pp.70-71). 
(iii) ‘Gata fe Sra waar afar Mertaeye sara |’ 
(RKM, p.14). 
(iv) ‘3 fe waa Bast fasta wai | 

afafrenatin aiesenega: |!’ — (VCC, part two, p.131) 

(v) ‘ges Bet aeneshas verti aeaecRMOTET |’ (HEN, p.355). 
Here the reason is expressed by the word sf. 
(vi) ‘afafstera: 11 Sard Stag) gent aaaters: 11 Tesstalshy afasifag- 
Fea 1t1-4 11’ (GSR, pp.292-93), 
‘pfact areal we: 11 Taare! 11-2 11’(Ibid.,p.295) Let us 
now turn to OM No.2. 
(i) ‘arat arraet Revere avechfatia od: wearers faemearnfy serati— 
‘quedittaar far seta: i—‘arat aoerhfag faa,” slat aren: 
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qAarievstrahrat faen: sf aaa: \— ‘snedeaetianiersttrasceat 
frren:’ sf ateca: \—“aarht ufecattren’ eff ararada: 11 (RKM, p.4), 
Sat ya: ya: dary eff varmea: \—‘send: ary sft arate: !’ (Ibid, 
p.13). , 
Numerous instances of this shade of meaning can be quoted 
from the RKM. 
We now consider OM No.3. 
(i) He, by actually saying 

oR aa: TTT YATE: | 

aareafed aif at verhy west’ (BKR, p.29) 
has implied that those who are fond of the qualities a7 and 
ware use only a few compound words in their compositions. 
This further signifies that the poetic pieces full of the above two 
qualities contain fewer and shorter compound words. 
(ii) In “Axe aret 4 BaErEgEt’ (KAS, p.75), Fah suggests 
that it is only the @@ 44 that delights the lovers of poetry. 
37.6 Remarks 
(i) The ancient poeticians have evinced their thorough acquain- 
tance with the character of this yukti. 
(ii) They have used this device quite successfully. 
(iii) The reader can get at the concealed or implied meaning of 
atopic with the assistance of this yukti. This itself goes to prove 
its necessity for a scientific work. 
[38] staat [An exception to a general rule; A special rule] 
38.1 Synonym and character 
aqast (STS) is the synonym. The present a77@f is not to be 
confused with the other 31741, which means Fy. 
38.2 Definitions 
(i) The sitra “saatsqrat &:1” (Pas 3.2.3) is the 27747 to the 
are “ ” (ibid.,3.2.1). Similarly, “gat af” (ibid.,6.1.77) 
is the 3ev, the 37" to which is “3TH: Tavt ae: 1” (ibid.,6.1.110) 
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(i) “atiqrerrrrat:-‘Rermreaakae Teter: 
[364.1] sf” (KTA, p.460). 
(iii) “arta am aaehifteetatarraior!” (CKS I p.1030) 
(iv) “aPrererastraret: | gar—areen fastrger:, arr atefeen- 
fefaii1811” (STS, p. 858). 
(v) “avant ame arriaapeee eterna aot 1” (TYV, App.1, 
p.ID. 
(vi) “Stat T-ASE ST RTE!” (VBH, p.582). 
(vii) “atorargatorrgat: 1” (VDP, p.13). This is not clear. 
(viii) “ovreriertfreaemacrrastrq 11811” (TYV, p.14). 
(ix) “arenieg araeifewetatara: | 

Wrerervasicd ffee: a ate: 1’ (TY,p. 15). 
38.3 PM and OMs 
PM-The statement of an exception to a general rule. 


OMs-(i) To state first the general rule and then the exception/ 
exceptions to it. 


(ii) To draw the desired meaning from the words used by the 
author. 


(iii) To set aside the views of others because of their impropriety. 
38.4 Functions 


(i) It acquaints the reader with the general rule and the excep- 
tion/s to it at the same time. 


(ii) This acquaintance lends completeness to the reader’s knowl- 
edge of a scientific subject. 


(iii) The present yukti helps the reader to distinguish between 
the proper and the improper views and to discard the latter. 
38.5 Applications 


(i) Let us begin our discussion with the consideration of *14@’s 
views. 
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According to him, #438, 348, Serge and 3fase are four faults 
pertaining to language (BKR, p. 24). But there is an exception 


to this general rule which he states in these words: ‘Aa efazsrq 
geway wd!’ (Ibid., p.26), meaning, ‘If the words are employed 
in a special manner, they beautify the poetic composition.” For 
instance, the word 4s is generally regarded as undesirable in a 
poetic piece, but if it is juxtaposed with the word Wg (as in 
the expression ‘aTmgmvetad aed sree!’ (Ibid., p.27), then it 
becomes charming. Similarly, “Jteft’ repetition is, as a rule, a 
21. But there is an exception to this general rule, which "14¢ 
states in the following words: 


‘Teemagarg elfesrranse | 

WHE TS THOS Pres a ates: 11’ ({bid., p.92) 
meaning, ‘In the description of the feelings like fear, grief, jeal- 
ousy, dismay, etc, the verbal repetition is not regarded as a fault’. 
(ii) The following passages from 41’s work are very clear in- 
stances of the present yukti: 


qos! 19 11’ (VKL, p.16)}—This is a general rule. 
‘A aeaeiasrsy! 11011’ This is an exception to the above rule. 
‘srparereitay | arernctarsratrd Farrar’ (ibid.). 
‘SPT eegaeeery | 115 11’ —rule 
‘a peters gata | 11.6 | 1’—exception. 
‘sreretfrey | Wed ad Pad a aeciery!’ (ibid.,p.18). 
‘SereigaversL 117 11’—rule 
‘7, fastasicare 4EA111211’—exception 
‘a mere ge, fastaaeattare: Tari’ (ibid., p.24). 
It is to be noted that 4744 has used the very word aI (along 
with the word 4) in the above passages. 


(iii) We have an interesting example of OM No.3 of the present 
yukti in the debate reproduced below from TS hat’s FeART:- 
Samer: sf saa? sore: 1— ‘agate: sey sft Age: i— 
‘sfrreeat fra: aad sae) sft anata: 1’ (RKM, p.16). 
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Of the two faculties, namely, 9f1 (genius) and chi (learning), 
frat is superior according to Ananda. Mangala, however, feels 
aA is superior. But Wryhat discards both these views and 
states that sft and cafe are preferable when both exist in an 
intimately united form. 
(iv) aerate s staERVET presents a very striking example of the 
present yukti in the following passage: 

‘Sern dralaral watierenran: | 

wen: BRET wearer TA 17 1 


TTS RTT TTT | 12 1” (KAS, pp.89-90) 
(v) 74% states the general rule—‘weEraftetsergaa!’ (HKN, 
p.164) and the exception to it in ‘@ BaISTHON ee aeTATOTAT TRA 
yo mfacte —gera a ate: ’ (ibid.). 

38.6 Remarks 


(i) The ancient poeticians have shown a thorough knowledge of 
this device. 


(ii) They have exploited all its shades of meaning. 

(iii) This device is a dependable means of knowing the correct 
rules of a scientific subject. 

[39] statafe [Implication] 

39.1 Character and Etymology 


The compound word avafafi has two constituents, 34 and aToft. 
Here 39ft does not mean ‘calamity’, but it means ‘obtaining, 
getting or procuring.’ Thus the compound word means 31a 
sifta: or 317 FAA, This meaning is not directly stated but is 
indirectly suggested. It is something like a logical consequence. 
OAD defines the word ‘implication’ in these words: ‘a thing that 


is suggested or implied; a thing that is not openly stated.’ (OAD, 
p.596). 
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39.2 Definitions 

(i) We have no instance of this yukti in the Pas. 

(ii) “Teqmraterad asatafe:— ‘clwarife tare fha- 
fetgRonsat |’ (260-24) aBaeasRonsate seraierst sale sf? (KTA, 
p.459). 

(iii) ‘aatofats aeathicaatarad aeteht: ae ah aeetaafae:, staf- 
feat weiter grated” (CKS IJ, p.1030). 

(iv) “aeaiaaaiaed aratate: | t—ated teat gephsatars afa- 
ard frorgearqafa” (STS, p.858). 


This is a verbatim reproduction of CK’s definition [vide (iii) 
above]. 


(v) “aatakin aattaat Saar arenas sererret arataee: 1” 
(TYV, App.I, p.11) 

(vi) “stataftata- asa adsmiscerat wea: ga Wad!” (VBH, 
p.582). 

(vii) “aeatfiaaatarcedt aatate: 1” (VDP, p.13). 

This is the same as (ili) and (iv) above. 

(viii) “atafafe: wetteatetwenats~aarad” (TYV, p.8). 

(ix) “stafanfetaratafarteaRretad 1” (TY, p.14). 


The knowledge (sta7ff) of such an 31% that has not been made 
clear. 


39.3 PM and OMs 


PM-The meaning not expressed in so many words is suggested 
by the words actually used. 


OMs-(i) The implied meaning is conveyed by the force of the 
meaning of the words used. 


(ii) The implied meaning is understood as if it was actually stated. 
(iii) The intended meaning is obtained in a different manner. 


(iv) The implied meaning is generally the opposite of the ex- 
pressed meaning. 
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39.4 Functions 
(i) It expects the reader to exercise his power of deduction. 


(ii) It enables the author to leave some part/s of the subject— 
matter to the inference of the reader. 


(iii) This yukti helps to reduce slightly the bulk of the treatise. 
39.5 Applications 


(i) While discussing the interrelationship between poetry and sci- 
ence, WH says: “aed ¢ aad stq Heafrcafarad: |’ (BKR, p.3) 
meaning, ‘But poetry springs up rarely and that also only in one 
who is endowed with the poetic faculty.’ An alert reader infers 
from this expressed meaning that poetry never originates in the 
mind of a dullard. 


Similarly, the stanza ‘Herat ads carers ereavaq | 

Seas: YAAG Sat Beat Fa: 11’ (ibid., p.37) instantly suggests that 
poetry should be such as is intelligible both to the learned and the 
commoner alike and not needing the aid of'a lengthy commentary. 


Also, as soon as a reader reads the following stanza, he de- 
duces the implied meaning, that a poet should never neglect the 
science/s and the conduct of the people in general: 

FHiseq teat faeat ashi weaitay 

sractraranread aaa qaafer: 11’ (ibid., p.103) 
(ii) When ar tells his readers that the 4a%f style is full of all 
poetic attributes (or excellences) (“‘AHrpNvaT sav 111117-VKL, 
p.4) he implies that the said style is completely flawless and 
lacks no good qualities. 
(iii) Without Ts8rE’s telling his reader in so many words that 
the reader should diligently study Ta8tH’s ‘arev4HRAT?, the reader 
infers it immediately on reading the following Har: ‘Sa A area- 
Aare AT aa ares | arad ao staf + frsrna aera’ (RKM, 
p.2). From Wst$hav’s remark that, that poet is great who does 
not waste his genius on trivial plots and descriptions, (“4a 
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Ue FT SEs: | BTA Maren Heftaa: 1’ (ibid., p.40), the 
attentive reader immediately deduces that poetry of a really great 
poet is always full of excellent plots and descriptions. 

(iv) 85 affirms ‘—7T wa WM: Faris 1’ (KLV, p.11), mean- 
ing, Poetic qualities or attributes will always be looked on as 
qualities.’ This affirmation at once suggests that the 77s can never 
attain the status of the faa (lifeblood) of poetry. 


39.6 Remarks 

(i) The ancient poeticians have quite capably handled this device. 
(ii) It is similar to the stafaff Tamm recognized by the AHiass. 
(iii) This yukti will help one in writing on ‘The Untold Indian 
Poeties.’ 

[40] saraer [Refutation] 

40.1 Character 

The Java is the objection raised by the opponent to a particular 


argument. The ste refutes that argument. Thus the sacar 
comes into being only after the Yate has been stated. 


40.2 Definitions 

(i) According to Agrawala, Pa’s stra, “wuryerantaerasteary- 
warrant’ (Pas 1.2.56) represents the present yukti (vide, IKP, 
p.309) 

(ii) “Ter Pohang: — Tera, HEI fe Tar’ (340-9) 
sft’ (KTA, p.460). 

CK and others have considered this yukti under the term ‘Fria’. 
It will, therefore, be discussed, in detail, later under Frefa. 

[41] Ses [A brief mention] 

41.1 Character 

The 3241 is a non-detailed and, therefore, a brief statement. It is 
the opposite of 4% which is a detailed and long statement. First 
the 3231 comes into being and then the fféz. In other words the 
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3eVT is a prerequisite to the feu. 


The tradition defines it as “THAT aqqUgiaay, Aa Kes TOT Sher’ 
(GSP, p 52) meaning, ‘making only a mention of the (names of 
the) objects, as matter, quality, etc.’ 

41.2 Definitions 

(i) The Pas lacks the illustration of this yukt. 


(ii) “TaTeaTae eT: — Prenferadahesasra:’ [11.10] sft” (KTA, 
p.458). 

(iii) “SERN ATE VATA, wT Vales (q_37.1) ara walydar- 
frettes: 1” (CKS II, p. 1030). 

(iv) “WareaayeR: | sar weafAfs 11211 (STS, p. 858). This is 
almost the same as (11) above. 

(v) “seer arm aaretat weanele stage: | arcade seneatort 
aaa Sf VIAL ate: 11” (TYV, App I, p.ID. 

(vi) “See aTH-aSV TTT! BT (F_F_3t.1/6)— ary: Fret asta Tat 
ater: wared: 1) gene” (VBH, p.582). cf. (iii) above. 

(vii) “aareeaaqew: 1” (VDP, p.13). This is a reiteration of (iv) 
above. 

(viii) “SSer THANE sre AAATT: | 16 11” (TY, p.6). Traratfes: 
means ‘a collective or cohesive statement’, which, in other words, 
means ‘a brief statement’. 


(ix) “Seu: THATS MSA HAT: | 

seu arr Seu” (TY,p. 11). 
The author of the TY concurs with NM, CK and VB in this 
matter. 


41.3 PM and OMs 
PM-A brief mention of the topic to be discussed. 
OMs-(i) A sheer brief mention of the topic. 


(ii) A collective statement of the topic covering all its fine as- 
pects. 
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41.4 Functions 
(i) It averts the work from becoming prolix. 


(ii) Being a forerunner of the Rex, the 3237 makes the existence 
of the Fast meaningful. 


(iii) This yukti excites the reader’s curiosity to know about the 
subject in detail. 
(iv) As stated by NM (‘Seuftearaemfar eres’ (TYV, 
p.7) the 3231 and Feet are interdependent. This interdependence 
can, however, be considered only after we discuss the fader, in 
detail. 
41.5 Applications 
(i) In the following aiftat a4 has just mentioned by name the 
five figures of speech described by other poeticians: 

‘Srp: waa wad sats | 

sf arms: wartearea: 11’ (BKR, p.30) 
(ii) 447’s Yas reproduced below, are all apt illustrations of the 
present yukti. 

‘arent fee satof a arene ia i’ (VKL, p.8) 
ara’s 3ff on this 4, begins with the very word 3e2r. It reads: 

‘seuealaqeree- (ibid.) 

‘area Ta Ta al’ (ibid.,p.12) 

‘a ware: 1’ (ibid., p.36) 
(iii) In the following stanzas 4% has only mentioned the twenty- 
seven places where 2if is noticeable in a literary work: 

‘Te ae yaa PISTRM Ta 

frarat cores fers sat a feet ig 1 

sant fod a are Set Hel ad 

aed arash cred ARE 9 1 

shears frat aTeP Shy | 

ReRaISy a aehaed oats sifarqiiso i” (KLV, pp.12-13) 
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He has quite knowingly made this 3291 as is evident from his 
statement, ‘THararraae Mare saa Frarralered seta 
re!’ (ibid., p.33) 

(iv) S3rafas1 makes a very brief mention of the causes of poetry 
in ‘Taq: Hafez 11 1 (KAS, p.4) and then goes to explain, in 
detail, the nature of 3f and other factors including 4a, 
TITER and TAM (ibid., pp.5-6). 


41.6 Remarks 


The ancient literary theorists have made use of this yukti quite 
efficiently and successfully. 


[42] srt [Extraction; Digging out] 
42.1 Character 


3a ordinarily means ‘drawing out, extraction, extrication, rais- 
ing, lifting up.” (SED, p. 106). When an appropriate meaning 1s 
dug out of a statement, it is called SEK. 


42.2 Definitions 

(i) Pa has not exemplified this yukti. 

(ii) KT also does not consider this device. 

(iii) “SS AH TREN Feat Sutsewry!” (CKS II, p. 1031). 
(iv) STS does not describe this yukti. 

(v) “SER AH aewres Steet BAIA” (TYV, App. I, p.iv). 
(vi) “SEN aH WEEDS eats VATA!” (VBH, p. 583). 


cf. (v) above. 

(vii) VDP does not mention this yukti. 

(viii) “SER: Fat Taaeger aHAT 135.11” (TYV, p.31). 
(ix) “Sant ay terer ywer oftereh: 11” (TY, p.19). 

42.3 PM and OMs 

PM-To raise one’s views and establish them firmly. 


OMs-(i) To point out flaws in others’ views and to raise one’s 
viewpoint. 
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(ii) To give a satisfactory answer to a question raised by an 
opponent. 


(iit) To refute the objection raised by an opponent. 


(iv) To reorganize the previously expressed meanings in the light 
of the context. 


42.4 Functions 


(i) It enables the writer to point out the fallacies in the views of 
the opponent and to establish his own views. 

(ii) It offers the writer an opportunity to give a satisfactory reply 
to a question or an objection. 


(iii) It expects the reader to interpret the text correctly in the 
light of the context. 


42.5 Applications 


(i) The following passage from “14@’s work shows up the above- 
mentioned PM and OMs. 
dafraarifa wrt gris | 
wea @ fet sare: Vadahy ATI | 
Tietattratag sadtitea fH yas 
lI 


TAT TATA TT 

wy areas daha see | 

agsritacaite RAS BACH | 

Prat taftrad q dact after 

HARA ATTA | 

mictaafe ureftat dasiftte azar | 

a frarenferor aad aredt freq 

aarftretaerectienhter ararretespta 1’ (BKR, pp. 17-19) 
Meaning— ‘Other scholars hold that the 4a poetry is a differ- 
ent type of poetry. According to them, it (=a poetry) alone is 
superior. Any other poetry, though full of good meaning, is not 
preferable. 


‘What indeed is the distinction between the ae and the 71a 
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poetry? The fools, following the maxim, ‘the blind following the 
blind’ can say so (ie the fools can say that the 444 poetry is 
distinctly different from the m2t4 poetry.) [The objector says] 
indeed, 2tg7H4u (this is the title of a poem) is called a da ea, 
[Answer to this objection] Let it be so. Generally, a name is given 
to a thing at one’s (sweet) will. 


‘A aaxf a1e7 without a charming meaning is not real poetry even 
though it is intelligible, straightforward and delicate. It is like a 
melodious piece of music. 


‘The poetry endowed with the figures of speech, full of decent 
meaning and coherent in character is preferable though it is com- 
posed in the 72 style. But the poetry devoid of all these quali- 
ties is not preferable even though it is composed in the 4e¥ style. 


‘The mere use of the words like fai (meaning, excessive or 
intense) etc, does not lend beauty to poetry. It is the charming 
words and the charming meanings that go to make the poetry 
beautiful.’ 


The opening stanza of the above passage contains the opponent’s 
fallacious argument which 41 has refuted in the next stanza. 
The opponent raises an objection again in the third of the above 
stanzas. “We contradicts it in the subsequent stanzas. The words 
amp, aiftdta and welftm used in the latter half of the last of the 
above stanzas mean charming, meaning (or describable subject) 
and expression (or the words) respectively. 


(ii) a44’s discussion, reproduced below, also illustrates the 
present tantrayukti: 

fiefs va waaham:, cesorelare- 

AAS RAHAT: AMT 129 

q wears sre carta dea acta aaTeyea 
oF Wels: — 

‘ASH ATSTOT HCA ART ATRAT | 

47 seth were doer oearra: i sf’ (VEL, p.13) 
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Here af has found fault with his opponent and has established 
his own point of view (which unfortunately is neither rational nor 
in keeping with the ancient Indian literary tradition). 
42.6 Remarks 

It is clear from the above discussion that the ancient Indian 
poeticians have used this yukti quite efficiently. This yukti re- 
sembles OM No 2 of 3144 (see 36.3 above). 
[43] saest [Advisory guidance] 
43.1 Character 
Advice means ‘counsel; it is a recommendation regarding a 
course of conduct’. (vide WCD, p.18). Guidance it is, but just 
directory, not compulsory (ibid., p.323). Every science, in its 
own right, teaches and advises (and sometimes also exhorts) its 
readers. (‘safta frafia Yat aataferad jTealsevad wre wre- 
fadt ferg: \1’-GSP, p.203). In view of this, the present yukti en- 
joys a legitimate place in the plan of a scientific treatise. 
43.2 Definitions 
(i) Pa has used the very word 39@21 in his 4, “Tes TAH 
gq!" (Pas 1.3.2). 
Besides, the following siitras also contain the present yukti: 

“fasfeae of ary” (ibid., 1.4.2) 

“syed Ya!” (ibid., 2.2.30). Here the word Tasa] is HATE. 
“qe dwar s: sa!” (ibid., 3.3.118). Here the word ade: is 
implied. 
(ii) “Ta aftroatiequen:—‘eataiates a Sac, + Freqa: card’ 
[12.21] sft” (KTA, p.458). 
(iii) “START AM STIR, aa" wast aa: SAAT’ 
geafai” (CKS II, p.1030). 
An 31 is an elderly, experienced person who always speaks 
the truth. 378144 means words of advice. 
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(iv) “Tateyseer: | eat— Tat 4 aaa Rarer a aA SA 17411” 
(STS, p.858). 

(v) “Sues am Yarra aye: 11” (TYV, App I, p.ID. 
(vi) “Soeet WS sag sFrL!” (VBH, p.582). cf. (iii) & (v) above. 
(vii) “TaAaeyee: |” (VDP, p.13) .cf. (iv) above. 

(viii) “Sate gatataeardtHerT! 11011” (TYV, p.7). 

(ix) “Suee ATH aT) “STAT ee Mata afafs eo se 
anjrann fe ade 11” (TY, pp. 13-14). This is a blend of (vi) 
and (viii) above. 

43.3 PM and OMs 

PM-It is a recommedatory advice in the form, ‘Do it like this’. 
OMs-(i) Advice as “Behave in this manner’. 

(ii) To say, ‘That is like this and like this’. 

43.4 Functions 


(i) This yukti helps preserve the thoughts and experiences of 
past several generations. 

(ii) It enables the author to substantiate and prove his point of 
view by quoting the views of his trustworthy predecessors. 


(iii) It teaches the reader to distinguish between the right and 
the wrong. 


(iv) It also acquaints the reader with the notional tradition of a 
subject. 


43.5 Applications 


(i) The words 7a34q, 474:, etc, in the following passages from 
w@’s work indicate this yukti: 


‘agaareia: areas sata’ (BKR, p.27) 
‘aetsent aft aris (ibid. ,p.62) 
‘arrerafy adem cafe fee’ (ibid., p.84) 


TAR TA ete (ibid.,p.154) 
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(ii) aM, aft=sz’s commentator, has to offer the following com- 
ment on the sredgew:-7t: Saat Gay sired we: | Ws aga Sole, 
TeTg sfaat Wa! saaeeres Ara (Mara) (Faq) sefefsasi- 
am’ (DKN, p.5). 

(iii) A few of a14*’s pieces of advice are set out below: 


‘mead fe Mea sere WcasTatta (VKL, p.2) 
‘Ud ATTA STEM: 1’ (ibid., p.29) 
ASTASRAT Asta ata: |” (ibid., p.68) 
‘da Ud fe: wad wreory’ (ibid.) 


(iv) ata-caeia also chooses to advise the would-be poets in the 
following words: 


eve f (ADV,p.292) 
Sy SMSsHAy qa Mesa FT BheM’ (ibid., p.310) 
TaRs URE aenfafiratedsferrery (ibid., p. 362) 


(v) THR also means to guide his readers in the statements like 
the following ones: 


‘reader seat ye wrest’ (RKM., p.2) 
‘sei afafiaetnfeed a afearaed’ (ibid., p.32) 
‘adafraatea: sreafeart wade’ (ibid., p.49) 
detector; iene tages ay wand ag Fea (ibid., p.52) 
(vi) Lastly we turn to fa#x’s work. He advises: 

SHOAIB AMSAT TOT |’ (VCC, part 2, p. 130) 
‘fenata wey saat sofa 

waa Ue stared faster: ofteierargiy’  (ibid.,p.131) 


Here faaaz clearly says that the "es do advise their readers. 
43.6 Remarks 

Since the 31s provide advisory guidance to their readers, the 
present yukti has an inevitable place in a scientific work. Realiz- 
ing this, the poeticians have used it properly to advise their readers 
on matters related to poetics. A compilation of all the sve3IT14fts 
will provide good guidance to the students of creative writing. 


MIS-5 
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[44] sana [Analogy, Comparison] 
44.1 Character 


svt, simile, is an oft-used pleasing AagK, figure of speech, in 
creative writing or imaginative literature. The 371 has four req- 
uisites, namely, 3784, Sv, weet and waeetars. Of these four, 
3a4H means the standard of comparison. It helps to enhance 
the beauty of the poetic expression. It is thus a means of achiev- 
ing aesthetic pleasure. 


In the present work we are discussing the methodology of an- 
cient Indian scientific treatises. This subject is no way related to 
literary beauty. The question then arises how 344M can become 
a part of the methodology under consideration. The question 
can be answered as follows: 


Scientific treatises generally deal with abstract ideas. They are, 
according to Marjorie Boulton, “both a product and a theme for 
reason... When we use abstract language without wishing to de- 
ceive, we generally have to use some concrete examples in or- 
der to make our meaning clear.”' E.T. Bowden has pointed out 
in this connection that such concrete examples or what can be 
called organic comparisons, “often add a highly desirable vivid- 
ness and effectiveness” to a serious scientific topic. In other 
words, a Scientist makes a comparison as a method of exposi- 
tion and ‘with a scientific or expository motivation’, as observed 
by Brooks and Warren.? 


Thus an analogy in a scientific work becomes an amusing aid to 
understanding; its purpose is to clarify the scientific contents, not 
to beautify them. Naturally, therefore, an STAM @74fth is distinctly 
different from an 39H AcwgR. 


Before we begin to consider the definitions of the present yukti, 
let us familiarize ourselves with a vivid STM put forward by wry 
in his darqualfas (stanza 4). It reads as under: 
“Seq fran FET APT AeTat aa 
TES AATF MTATOT THOT Hee Peer "4 
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44,2 Definition 
alzet alone has discussed this yukti in the following words: 


“ager aeraary— Paratenr, fidaryectery [51.8] ser” 
(KTA, p.459) meaning, ‘To prove the less familiar (or unfamil- 
iar) with the familiar one’. No other ancient thinker has recog- 
nized this yukti. 

44.3 PM 

There is only one meaning of this yukti and that is ‘to prove the 
unknown (or less known) with the (well-) known or with an 
analogy. 

44.4 Functions 

(i) Based as it is on the similarity between the well-known phe- 
nomenon in practical life and a relatively abstract scientific topic, 
the present yukti makes the latter intelligible and pleasing. 

(ii) [t makes the reading ofa scientific work an educative and 
pleasurable experience at one and the same time. 


44.5 Applications 


The subject-matter which the poeticians have handled is, by its 
very nature, extremely delightful. They, therefore, very often make 
use of this yukti. We shall take into account only a few examples. 


(i) 3TH@’s statements reproduced below are very charming: 


‘farcenm fe arett a-qeae fray’ (BKR, p.6) 
‘rerebcated wrasse | | 
arated Aetrafra4sry (ibid., p.26) 


‘ara arifferasan fenfe ate ffarrsati’ — (ibid., p.86) 
(ii) F's following statements are also equally delightful: 

‘pafateert: Spa! 128 11” (VKL, p.13) 

‘ats fad Rarreaq fae MT BT. (ibid.) 

‘ware fray Ofrg tarftas Fat aret safes’ (ibid., p.6) 
(iii) Sv4-<ae4 simply gladdens us when he says: 
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‘guyat aft gat: aret caaftrert 
Wa Far Fares AYA Fa SAT (ADV, p.599) 
(iv) @3’s HiftaHIs, as the ones reproduced below, also contain 
a judicious use of the present yukti: 


‘aiRrenfad arect wad dad gary 

amicattaed vicissratte yer’ (KLY, p.14) 
‘sfraneifagitior yaar: Taare | 
TPs erate AS: | 113 17 (ibid., p.16) 


(v) Sraftst’s following stanza is also equally enjoyable. 
qpracafa freafisgr: arent 
waa stele AST Tees A’ (KAS, p. 29) 
44.6 Remarks 


It will be seen from the above illustrative passages that the an- 
cient literary theorists have mastered the ‘art’ of making ‘sci- 
ence’ edifying and amusing simultaneously. In passing, it must be 
noted that the studies made by some modern scholars for find- 
ing out the similes in the scientific works like the WECM, WR, 
etc are all misdirected and unscientific efforts. 

[45] Sa [Inference by Reasoning; Deduction] 

45.1 Character 

The word %@ is derived from the root %@ (1U) which means 
‘to guess, conjecture, infer, reason, deliberate about, etc.’ (SED 
p.119). H@ is that which is to be guessed, conjectured, inferred 
etc. Ha, aqaa, saavia, acre, a4, etc are all synonyms. 
Thus &@ is a device which enables the reader to infer or to reason 
out the unexpressed part of a scientific topic and thus to make 
the subject-matter complete. 

45.2 Definitions 

(i) Ps does not illustrate this yukti. 

(ii) “SrROTRY seragane Sears a AveMt Sarat TaASAMA Here: 
weraq: [198.9] sft” (KTA, p.46). 
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(iii) “Hei am aefag BAY yaar Teeatafezad!’ (CKS II, p.1031). 

(iv) “Tee gens TER! TI aherraTaaet sala aeqT- 

fexad-ved, died, cei, Taha wi aghdd ant Reeniteay, sorter 

arm fafieacarient ad aqeiatt set vada) agflerenen: afer: 

ara fers Ua; art fed sah eqs veraeS, TATA, 

daa Sal, RaTaTTAA 14011” (STS, p.859). 

(v) “Set a 3 Rash Fase Wega TART is (TYV, 

App. [, p.IT) 

(vi) “He aH Fesitas WA ees oT asa ater” (VBH, p.582). 

cf. (iii) above. 

(vii) “ora aes afer agafay”’ (VDP, p. 14). 

(viii) “Serpe Pfyrerefasta 12811” (TYV, p. 27). 

(ix) “oe F Tega (?) Fe sanfernr 
asad wate arevelfrereTeL | 1” (TY, p.18) 

45.3 PM and OMs . 

PM-To infer by reasoning what the author has not explicitly ex- 

pressed. 


OMs-(i) To infer the author’s purport by paying due attention 
to the context. 


(ii) To put into practice the deduced meaning. 

(iii) To interpret the text properly in the light of what has been 
said previously. 

45.4 Functions 


(i) It helps the author to leave some topics to the imaginative 
understanding of his readers. 


(ii) It makes the readers context-conscious. 

(iii) It serves two purposes especially in respect of an experi- 
mental or practical science like the 31qaa:—the inference of the 
unexpressed scientific topic/s perfects the work and helps the 
practitioner in the matter of correct diagnosis. In fine, this yukti 
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plays a very important role in scientific works. 


45.5 Applications 

(i) Let us begin our survey with 414@’s work. 
‘sraraeny Ba fee qenraTeae |’ (BKR, p.27) 
‘STARE aeTa Fee’ (ibid., p. 66) 


(ii) The following passages from @ftS*'s work go to confirm that 
he is also conversant with this yukti.. 
‘SAAS WRT WAST (DKN, p. 48) 
‘fen aftit ater’ (ibid., p. 94) 


faencararrprfefetererean fereert: 11 (ibid.,p.101) 

‘arada feemastt farce: were’ (ibid., p.116) 
(iii) 744’s work abounds with instances of this yukti. [After the 
discussion of the fae 28 with reference to the letter-writing is 
over-] ‘Ud Hearaveafy fateisega: |!’ (VKL, p.28). 

CAAA TTTME | "  (ibid., p.44) 

‘arg a tacnftta: arate: 1’ (ibid.) 

‘wanna areca |’ (ibid., p.72) 
(iv) We now take up a very important statement made by ex 
for consideration. After discussing all the twenty-seven cases of 


aia in detail, 4% says: 


‘army areasy saa fen waateeaqeemiay) agen SIT 
a vafviota screams’ (KLV,p.62). 

Here 84% has suggested that there are so many other aspects 
of poetry like the THEM, adieu, ais, Of, aT, Sa, HAT 
and so on, to which the the theory of tft can and should be 
applied. But he would not do this himself. He would leave this 
task to his readers. He further adds that the cases of 3ifet are 
too numerous to count and are not confined to the number 
twenty-seven. It is obvious that #7 has here made use of the 
we Tag. But unfortunately De does not know the existence 
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of this yukti. Consequently, he unjustifiably blames 845 for stat- 
ing only twenty-seven categories of 3ifaey. De grumbles, “....and 
the cases of application are dogmatically summarized as twenty- 
seven in number.” (DPS II, p. 285). He repeats his dissatisfac- 
tion in his yet another work saying, “He dogmatically summarises 
the cases of application as twenty-seven in number.” (DSA, 
p.40). He chooses to reiterate his displeasure thus: “The cases 
of application are dogmatically summarised as twenty-seven in 
number.” (DP p.44). From the foregoing discussion it will be 
quite clear that De’s above criticism is totally ill-founded. For 
want of an adequate knowledge of the Ha aah, De has sub- 
jected 84% to an unjust criticism. 
(v) In 24e-R’s BEATA we have numerous instances of this 
yukti of which only three are quoted hereunder. 
‘ve faaatran ferabnat a eae’ (HKN, p.45) 
Ua a agiscanerend Hara |’ (ibid., p.63) 
‘Way AR |’ (ibid., p. 104) 
(vi) In the end we tum to fa#an’s aeeraaaT, 
After finishing the discussion of the feaftad araaaiy, faatax says, 
‘ud arafanaatt Haq’ (VCC, Part Il, p.47). 
Again, ‘wai aet qtted aa farersita: 1’ (ibid., p.82). 
At the end of the exposition of the 37477 he says, ‘TaH=Asft 
Vey: TETAEM: |’ (ibid., p.145). 
Also after concluding the discussion of =fe% he advises: 
‘we fe cafetmer ar: afaferefgfar: | 
arag wrist caeryen fraert: 11’ (ibid, p.176), etc. 
45.6 Remarks 
It need not be emphasized that the knowledge of this important 
aah is absolutely necessary for the precise and full interpreta- 
tion of any ancient scientific treatise. Incidentally, it should be 
pointed out here that the present yukti is different from s7atafa 
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(see 39 above) in that in the case of the latter the reader is 
asked to find out the meaning other than the expressed (gener- 
ally the opposite) one with the help of the words actually used 
by the author. Whereas in the case of a, the reader brings into 
full operation his deductive faculty and gets at the unexpressed 
meaning with due attention to the context. By conceiving this 
yukti, the ancient thinkers have offered a hearty welcome to 
their readers’ new ideas and thoughts and have thus extended a 
helping hand to the onward march of scientific thinking. 


[46] Watt [An exclusive statement] 
46.1 Character 


A statement which is limited to only one item and which does 
not include others is Wart. It is something “that cannot exist or 
be true if something else exists or is true”. (OAD, p.400). 

46.2 Definitions 


(i) Pa has made such exclusive statements in the following Ws. 


“Rogar sears fered Per” (Pas1.2.63). 
“fat ee WTA” (ibid., 1.4.76) 


“Free satersitfeepa: 1” (ibid.,2.2.17) 

“freq aired mat” (ibid., 3.1.23) 

“fae fea” (ibid.,3.4.99) 
That there is no exception to the above rules has been indicated 
by frre, 


(ii) “TearTTAarT:-‘ Tag: Fala’ (40.17) st!” (KTA, p.460). 
(iii) “Cart aa aca, aa: wikeaer: Agefeteetiente 1” 
(CKS IL, p.1030). 

(iv) “(a5) eases BOTH: || 

am figtataafa, sara arated (wa) 112311” (STS, p. 859). 
This is almost the same as (iii) above. 


(v) “CHR AM ae vereRemadch aka!” (TYV, App Lp.Il). 
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(vi) “Carat a4 Taka Tamera said aA!” (VBH, p.582). 
(vii) “Waa aa aM FT war!” (VDP, p.13). 

(viii) “Tara wandy aaafa sraftefa: 111611 (TYV, p.10). 

(ix) “WaT ae aq veer aaa” (TY, p.15) 

This is the same as (vi) above. 

46.3 PM and OMs 


PM-A categorical statement; a statement with a definite mean- 
ing; a rule which has no exception; an expression which yields 
one and only one meaning. 


OMs-There are no OMs because there js no difference of opin- 
ion about the character of this yukti among the ancient theorists. 


46.4 Function 


It acquaints the readers with rules which are true in all cases. 


46.5 Applications 

(i) Te’s following statements indicate the use of this yukti. 
‘are wa Prods at pera ay: | 1’ (BKR, p.4) 
‘qh ameqiatarr adaaataer A’ (ibid., p.16) 
ed van area atts sae Heater’ (ibid.,p.47), etc. 


(ii) The following passages will show that both @ftsq and his 
commentator, (44IgM are fully aware of the present yukti: 


afts7’s stanza and oftaT7’s commentary 


es aT Maes cis- 
(amen yeti)’ (DKN, p.2). 


(ibid..p.16) 


‘ saTgoTen wae aifetfteghrs' | wey (Cardy areeTay aT’ 
(ibid., p.61) 
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aftsy’s stanza and Tearsigry’s commentary | 

‘wrerese araret! ‘anglg RRS sae 

(ibid., p.71) 

‘ HAAG ST FENL eteiahieg ’ ‘Sat UHRA GRR FAT SBT 
afar: (ibid., p.153) 


(iii) ATs work abounds in the instances of this yukti, eg: 


sa eferrarnd aI’ (VKL, p.3) 
yest: Pefrqafenart sareaarr 1’ (ibid.,p.4) 
‘areas Teanfrere: 1’ _ (ibid., p.6) 
‘Haga QI, asa haa: 11 (ibid., p.54) 
‘aa fe free afear sft stare: 1’ (ibid., p.69) 


(iv) arraaua also affirms many concepts as under: 
‘sf gdratsh s8at arerfasra waa Perr’ (ADV, p.28) 
‘eutatsft afte wal a fe dafierages:, Parsee: 1’ 
(ibid., p.424) 


Tear, Rarta-araeashy aera, 7 aerrenieaay, sftq 
SSAA |’ (ibid, p.442) 
‘Arm fe Aap, ATH Ct AAS: |’ (ibid.,p.511) 


aa q warty, 8 area + waraedta!’ (ibid., p.546) 
(v) Let us now turn to Wakher’s work. He asserts— 
ormcafert UA: grate: wary (gate fe aegard AWwry!)’ (RKM, 
p.21). 
Panel Tee—stara weranisht ahora Recs aed Ua’ AEA 
auitaa freaer Jeet a Fae’ (ibid., p. 82). 
Here wsighat has used the very word faa. 
(vi) 774% has also made a good many exclusive statements, 
only a few of which are quoted below: 


der Rerataret seq: aT va ya, RY gq sreahrata’ (HKN, 
p.84). 
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‘vafae a ada fawdstarafinta seraarafrsd|’ (ibid., p.320). 
‘nas 7 yrMarardscetarraararay Ta watt!’ (ibid., p.352). 
46.6 Remarks 

(i) Generally, the word ‘t? marks this yukti. 


(ii) This yukti should help one to write on “The Invariable Rules 
of Indian Poetics’ by compiling them from works on poetics. 


(iii) The ancient rhetoricians have properly used this important 
yukti. 

[47] q8t-<t [An example or An illustration] 

47.1 Character 


gerd is an illustration, describing similarity. A scientific author 
makes his abstract subject clear and pleasing by means of this 
gerd. Thus it is a means used to clarify a serious topic. The 381 
in poetry or creative writing is different from the above one in 
that a poetic G81 is a means used to beautify the describable 
subject; here it is used to specify it. 


47.2 Definition 

Only VDP has defined this yukti as under: 

“agfeafasit gerd: 1” (VDP, p.13) 

To give a well-reasoned illustration is G3™*. 

47.3 PM and OM 

PM-To cite an example which will stand to logical reasoning. 
OM-There is no OM. 

47.4 Functions 


(i) It makes the author’s argument logically acceptable and ‘for- 
mally’ delightful. 


(ii) It also makes a serious topic easy to remember. 
47.5 Applications 
(i) We reproduce below a few examples from Wshar’s work. 
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wreyaan sear yt west a avatars aed- 
wreiqeqeated | (RKM, p.2). 
‘deat fe aes mpraredata areermtatt gat wacnorear eAtstater |’ 
(ibid., p.21) 
eae fe a Weererterd | a yaa: weTerRaTed serafer’ (ibid...) 
wae: HaeaqTey Hea! Weansarneranaey Fart 
gta: (ibid., p.49) 
(ii) Szafis has also given a very delightful illustration in the 
following stanza: 

‘ragheee: farpt ae afta; 

fasiterd 4 averfinia: efteferaf sien: 11’ (KAS, p. 21) 
47.6 Remarks 


The gr, like the 3744, makes the reading of a scientific work 
a pleasurable and memorable experience. The ancient literary 
theorists are proficient in giving appropriate FUris. 

[48] frestat [An example or An illustration] 

48.1 Character 


Both fraxit and get mean an example or illustration. What 
then is the difference between the two? The ancient theorists 
seem to have felt the need to differentiate one from the other. 
For example, while explaining 9477's definition ‘gerTeahariextry)’ 
(STS, p. 859), his commentator, Stel, says, FErda Sra 
aed aaa) Wah vate-gerdaed: seead wa aftextafafe’ (ibid). 
Seet means to say that the ¢81- is a means to prove the mean- 
ing of a sentence and such a verbal construction produces a 
fraxis. This explanation, however, does not appear to be con- 
vincing inasmuch as both #84 and faa are of the nature of 
‘proof’. In view of this, one feels that the ancient thinkers have 
not been able to distinguish Fax from $8 convincingly. 


48.2 Definitions 
(i) Pa has not illustrated this yukti. 
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(ii) “arth gerage Peviag— Peete Sarre eee Tea 
(288.11) 1” (KTAp. 460). 

(iii) “Payld am qdagai seers ger, ‘gen Prert art aa 
seme!” (CKS Il, p.1031). 

(iv) “gerreaferiagh | aa-afaaiga afta: ea af eat aa 
araftrancngst sor efi’ (STS, p. 859). 

(v) “fraxtt aH orereineet gerd Pasi” (TYV, App. [ p.IID)._ 
(vi) “fragt ara afstarifaret gerenf carter cMtatenast 
za qafay!” (VBH, p.583). 

(vii) VDP has not defined this yukti. 

(viii) “Praia aaeretsaat a4 weed)” (TYV,p.28). 

(ix) “fFrasht q gore Aare yareraqi” (TY,p.18). 

48.3 PM and OMs 

PM-An example cited to clarify or prove a scientific topic. 


OMs-(i) An illustration which is equally well-understood by the 
wise as well as the dullard. 


(ii) An illustration forms a part of the thing to be proved. 


(iii) The illustration clarifies even the subtlest meaning by virtue 
of the commonness of the properties between the illustration 
and the thing to be proved. 


(iv) An illustration sometimes proves or justifies even an im- 
probable thing. 


(v) An illustration lights up another meaning. 
48.4 Functions 


(i) It makes the subject-matter crystal clear or absolutely intelli- 
gible. 


(ii) It proves the scientific concept under consideration. 


(iii) It makes the author’s position logically sound and linguisti- 
cally enjoyable. 
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48.5 Applications 
(i) First we quote from 2ftsq’s work. 


ware ag: Garay faawter eq’ (DKN, p.5) 
PEAS He WIA TCHSETG | 1’ (ibid) 


A Baa WEVA IS 1 (VKL, p.3) 
Again, 

Sy a; sereasiterey aren ead: 1178 1 

q dard Maren Prerad | 
frexiarelaTe— 

7 VURSANA FARTATa STAN: 1117 11” (ibid., pp.6-7) 
The fact that aT74 has used here the very word fta¥FF goes to 
show that he is thoroughly acquainted with the ‘spirit’ of the 
present yukti. 

48.6 Remarks 

From the definition Nos (11), (iii), (iv), (v) and (ix) quoted under 
48.2 above, it is clear that the ancient thinkers themselves use 
the words flax and 4811 as synonyms. It is, therefore, advis- 
able to retain one of them and discard the other. This done, we 
shall be able to reduce the total number of a74fths by one. 
[49] fart [Dictate; An authoritative command] 

49,1 Character: Difference among frat, 3aés1 and Tarat— 
Both the 39¢u1 (see 43 above) and the fart mean an authorita- 


tive command. The T&T (see 46 above) is the statement of a 
rule without exception. Generally ‘Ta’ is the marker of Var and 
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also that of frat (see 49.2 below). In view of this it is neces- 
sary to differentiate these three yuktis. 


See", YAq’s commentator, has realized this point and made the 
following arguments to distinguish between fram and 342z:: 
“aera: a Fa:? Sead, nfs sete: sen—eat a arpaata 
Tate, Saag gat URN wera; fear a art 
paler mfr, at gona a fearearrenfaacand, Fabra: 
aoe eae, aate ‘said Reretaaeeareretay’ gener 
TESST, TAS daMaela warahi Patra cara 
afer ir’ (STS, p.757). 


What Swett desires to convey in the above passage is that there 
is an exception to the 3u@¥1. It is something like an optional 
command. But the frat admits of no exception or concession. 
The hearer is supposed to follow the instructions to the letter. 
Thus the frat is compulsory, Now the question arises that if the 
3qee is a piece of advice given by a learned, experienced per- 
son (S17) and that if his words are to be acted upon faithfully, 
then how can the 342% be optional? In answer to this question 
it can be said that an 3931 is a mild command or a command 
that can be disobeyed, but a frat is a command that can never 
be disobeyed. The third term T4IFT means a statement or a rule 
that is exclusive in nature. Synonya: ufratt (CKS). 


49.2 Definitions 

(i) Pa has not illustrated this yukti. 

(ii) “Ce TAA Pan: —Terednd aenaestariase a (37-1) ser” 
(KTA, p. 461). 

(iii) “Framt ara sravargsacan farm” (CKS I, p.1031). 
(iv) “zeta Sdoaha Frat: | ae qeate aweafhfa 113711’ (STS, 
p.859). 

(v) “Pratt are feat Saran frat 1” (TYV, App I, p IID. 
(vi) “Pratt ar at seas: (VBH, p.583). 
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(vii) “Tata frat: 1” (VDP, p.13). 
This definition is not clear and complete. For, ‘t@ is found in the 


sentence ‘TUT U4 7T Fal!’ and also in the sentence ‘ewes Wod- 
eq’, Which of these two Tas is meant by the VDP is not clear. 


(viii) “Framtscafaemat g afeaerafratsrt 3211” (TYV, p.29). 
(ix) “Fan sean adensagata aii” (TY.p.19). 

49.3 PM and OMs 

PM-A command or a dictate that should always be carried out. 
OMs-(i) An injunction ‘Do only like this’. 

(ii) A respectable person’s order not to be disobeyed or chal- 
lenged. 

49.4 Functions 


(i) It enables the reader to know what is to be done and what is 
to be shunned. 


(ii) It teaches him to interpret the commands cautiously. 
49.5 Applications 


(i) After fully discussing the fourfold fag (vide BKR, pp. 128- 
129), We prescribes the following rules: 


‘wen yank 4 feemeraeraq’ (ibid., p.6) 
“rasa seat: WaT A BAA 
ofterma aden arssat sargorafa 1” (ibid.) 
Similarly, he declares with authority that: 
‘Wal aera aatraan: | 
aafsta wat aq ames’ (ibid., p.157) 


(ii) @PS4 states assertively that—‘TacTahs Tet qt FE Ha 
(DKN, p.5). 
‘sfa ater astad asat: apretg aff: 1’ (ibid., p.251). 
(iii) FWAFAA enjoins the modern poets saying, 
‘sri @ Aer, Taal: | TT 


MAlJor DEviCES 8] 
sarierenratat fatal bferrotry 
areata Ta art Taare TA | 
Search | Geet Faae aifeanesa afliay, waerattad aden) ale 
TRAMs at acaTSnhd Tadererarcarrahetr aera Tar safsroaafe 
“Ta (KAS, pp.88-89). 
49.6 Remarks 
The use of Ta both in Tard and far is likely to cause some 
confusion. To remove it, a criterion can be suggested that a cat- 
egorical statement with & is Usret and an authoritative dictate 
with Wa is Fran. To make it still clear, a FT is a rule that must 
be followed. 
[50] facta [Conclusion, Determination] 
50.1 Character 
According to the #1 philosophy, the fiva is the fifth constitu- 
ent of an 3fa@w1, the other four constituents being fas4a, 4374, 
ydvet and save. The satya only provides a reply to the Jawe’s 
objection/s. But the Fra finally settles the issue and states the 
conclusion. It is the final result of reasoning. 


50.2 Definitions 

(i) Pa does not exemplify this yukti. 

(ii) HT has not dealt with this yukti. Instead, he has discussed 
sm (see 40 above). 

(iii) “FORT am frattenciea sraeeta” (CKS II, p.1030). 
(iv) “Teak Pola: | ser ak wes sareul aa FatehsTafaes A 
fagefa ad:, Tay area atts sf71126 11” (STS, p. 859). 

(v) “Puta am seerrratarraesa Poareeranet frta: 11” (TYV, 
App. Jp. I). 

(vi) “frofat arti afraitrencee sftrerrri”’ (VBH, p.582). 
(vii) “Saraat Pots: 1’ (VDP, p.13) 

Here, as also in (iv) above, the word 3% is to be taken to mean 


MIS-6 
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(viii) “faota: eeareatestrrenferertpear 1411” (TYV,p.9). 

(ix) “fora: era oret qari aa” (TY, p.14). 

50.3 PM and OMs 

PM-A determined view or conclusion. 

OMs-(i) A reply to the objection. 

(ii) To dispel the doubt/s and stabilize the meaning. 

(iii) To draw a conclusion after considering varying views. 

50.4 Functions 

(i) This yukti-gives the author an opportunity to establish his 
viewpoint firmly. 

(ii) It acquaints the reader with the various aspects of a scien- 
tific topic. 

(iit) It helps the reader to understand the correct meaning of the 
subject-matter. 

50.5 Applications 

(i) What precisely constitutes beauty in poetry is a topic on which 


much discussion has taken place in ancient poetics. 414é has con- 
sidered and finally concluded this topic as under: 

‘SoAGSEK Tera we 

au fist a qed ara avecacenie 

wader: beret ateqatesh | 

wearraeasRAaes wt GAL’ (BKR, pp.7-8) 
Ancient poeticians differ on the number of the 3741@1s. 148, on 
the authority of tf, enumerates seven upama-dosas, namely, 
éna, sacra, feta, carta, faada, svaraftercd and Suara sagen 
(ibid., p.46). 
(ii) But 47 does not accept this view. According to him, the 
faadaaty separately mentioned by Henfer_ can be included in the 
ae and afta (‘areatalfivtarerey stearate yenparerry | 
aa Wares Ad weet sft’-VKL, p.53) 
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(iii) In the passage quoted below from the t#=1eit, we have all 
the elements, namely, the yaar, frefa, etc: 

ara qrretgaaie area Taras Fe aaa feed | FRM 
Carter a9 Ae: ees TAI) eTTy PR sata 
St TTA: | FaRSTETT TTT a Te: | ey SISTA 
wert eafiepHta | aeons | WERK Predera) wea feet 
FIRS FT T TEM, sft y serrata!’ (ADV, 
p.441-442). 

(iv) We notice a number of instances of this yukti in the H=rriar, 
-a couple of which are quoted below: 
‘sages aewel gery gem ‘seTaNee: faq Peas, 
a fades’ sft araatia: ’ (RKM, p.26). 
‘aaaitrnraawrest aren eft a df omamat farce 
warrag:’ sft aarekta: 1’ (ibid., p.27). 

50.6 Remarks 


Since there is no difference between the 31a (see “Tea Fvta- 
areeryaeaey ” 40.2. (ii) above) and the fla, there is no point 
in retaining both. As the nomenclature via is known even to a 
commoner, it may be retained and the seme be merged with it. 


[51] fret [Specification of the items one by one] 
51.1 Character 


fear has been traditionally defined as faanqaarr (GSP, p.113). 
This faxar (expansion) is of what has been stated in brief earlier. 
The brief mention of a topic is 3881 (see 41 above). The 3eu, 
however, does not provide particulars of the topic concerned. 
When these particulars or details of a topic are listed one by 
one separately, the reader gains a full knowledge of the 3f€F 
faya. He also comes to know that there is ‘nothing more or 
nothing less’ than what has been specified in the freer. In 
serarad’s words faster fe farms! SeaTTaRy ~ahernee- 
aera frre gg: |’. Generally, such a detailed mention, ie 
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fréat, ends in #ff, For example, ‘Gfrersast aquest aret ferret 
FA Sf Reh) sarees: VA) VAs Reni satsfahtesy a ade: 1’ 


The fext completes what the 3231 begins. Naturally, the 3¢31 
precedes and the faazr follows. 


51.2 Definitions 

(i) Pa does not give any illustration of this yukti. 

(ii) “arearet Fea:—‘avienitraariPsant weeterRrTs- 
fersferafaftexersrr:’ (11-11) sf” (KTA, p.458). 


(CKS II, p.1030). 

(iv) “faeraad freer | aen-wekarrarse ata” (STS, p.858). 

(v) “Raat aa aes Peet erecfaetsagiares ya: aids freee: 1” 
(TYV, App.I, p.II). 

(vi) “feet are deta fremofte: | sake ca welt ay: vile: GE: We 
getsfrat:’ 1” (VBH, p.582). Here FI=Sews. 

(vii) “rena Freer: 11” (VDPp.13) cf. (iv) above. 

(viii) “free: ware Pract yaks 7 11” (TYV, p.7). 

(ix) “Peat are aeda fererttedatfeat” (TY, p.11). 

This is the same as (vi) above. 

51.3 PM and OMs 


PM-A detailed enumeration of the previously briefly mentioned 
topics in the same order. 


OMs-(i) To exhibit the special features of the topic/s mentioned 
earlier in brief. 


(ii) To maintain the same order of enumeration of the brief men- 
tion. 
51.4 Functions 


(i) While the 3231 just introduces a topic to the reader, the fata 
provides its subtopics to him. 
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(ii) The Fea helps the reader know one and all the divisions of 
a broad or a large subject. 
(iii) It systematizes the scientific work. 
51.5 Applications 
(i) There is f¥4er in 14e’s following stanza: 

‘WS Sasa: HAM: | 

cient afep: Heasfa Tatoo sreateleh 11’ (BKR, p.5) 
He first mentions the figures 34514 etc (ibid.,p.30) and then 
describes them, in detail, one by one, in the order of enumera- 
tion. (ibid., p.31-56). 
(ii) efts4 makes a brief mention of Wed in ‘AeReTxa WS WHS 
wigd fag: |’ (DKN, p.24) and subsequently mentions all the 3&4 
languages in the stanza, 

‘at aoe a at wen a aes 

aa srpaficta craerty afar (ibid., p.24) 
(iii) a94’s sotra “Ofer steve 6 11’ (VKL, p.3) is just a 
reference to 8 but ‘a Bu-aast tear gare Bf 19 11’ (ibid., p.4) 
is its elaboration. Similarly, ‘ee fen sebef @ sremsT 17 11’ (ibid., 
p.8) is an 323° whereas Wahyrarres-<alatattacrssrea- 
aosehfagat feren: 113 11’ (ibid.) and Tea FeHaset ofa 
Faerd a WHIT 111’ (ibid., p.10) are the freerps. 
(iv) THE refers to two broad divisions of Wa, namely, tess 
and $84 in the beginning of his work (RKM, p.2). Then he 
enlists all the subvarieties of the atte (ibid.,pp.2-3) and there- 
after mentions the subdivisions of the 4884 in these words— ‘Tet 
7H, sree, sare, Sfraaste aca mrerer’ (ibid., p.3). 
(v) 845 has briefly referred to the oN in the Har ‘ve aad yar 
TST wa Hearst as fos sar wT agree!’ (KLV, p.12) and 
has thereafter dealt with all the six karakas, namely, ae, aa, HU, 
Ws, sa and safterwt in detail (ibid., pp.35-40). 
(vi) Safa first only briefly mentions the concept 3fF in 
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‘Mrekreran As ga: reas siifari 1’ (KAS, p.6) and later enu- 
merates its fourfold division in ‘arsariatarntar agian | 13.11’ 
~ (ibid., p.8). 

51.6 Remarks 


Both 3¢31 and fu are of the nature of a741s1 and the an- 
cient poeticians have used them judiciously. Both these yuktis 
make a scientific treatise an organized piece of writing. 


[52] fata [Derivation; Etymology] 
52.1 Character 


fda, also called ett, is termed derivation or etymology in 
English. Etymology speaks of ‘the relation of a word to its base’. 
(WCD, p.306) and derivation also tells us about ‘the formation 
of a word from another word or base’ (ibid). A scientific work 
uses many special or technical words: If the author gives the 
etymologies (or derivations) of such words, the readers can get 
at their precise meanings quickly and fully. 

52.2 Definitions 

(i) According to Agrawala. Pa has a knowledge of this yukti as 
is evident from the use of the words like W444, 3174, etc in their 
derivative sense. (IKP, pp.308-309) 

(ii) Tore: Tema aI sae sa ANE: 14) sft’ 
(KTA, p.460). 

(iii) “Pdad ara otecaeorean gera:, aa—‘grad Perreaa arrears 
wary eal Paviatidarad favre: —ahews qafaest afearaars, 
faded q eaeetets, fer Ader AeR:, Tee ade ad Redes 
afd: gemma’ (CKS II, p. 1031). 

(iv) “PB at Rear an—araidadstata at srafe=at- 
warqda: 113510” (STS, p.859). 

(v) ‘ tert atm inher acts dha Reform ar tesa 
frei fester’ (TYV, App I, p. Il). 
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(vi) “dat ar Pofaet aet Preemq aah efter) aera act 
Preragaet gre | srraferoot at gear caret ferrdfara:’ eft fare 
Peat sfgrafeatate!” (VBH, p.583) 

(vii) “ote sdteraerecot Pret” (VDP, p.13) 

(viii) “aq eafraat Aa arate: yaxdd 113110 (TYV, p.29). 
(ix) “OTT Preth aq ag faa Aa!” (TY, p.18). 

52.3 PM and OMs 

PM-Etymological interpretation of a scientific term. 

OMs-(i) To cite an example understandable only by scholars. 
(ii) A definite or conclusive statement. 

(iit) An illustration popular with the people.. 

(iv) That which manifests the meaning ofa sentence. 

52.4 Functions 

(i) This yukti clarifies the (exact) root meanings of the words. 
(ii) It provides food for thought to the scholars. 

(iii) It bolsters the credibility of the science. 


(iv) It makes the scientific work clearer and more re easily under- 
standable. 


52.5 Applications 


(i) In SR Fads-aahrearemddten!’ (BKR, p. 0) aré has stated 


the exact function of the figure are. 


(ii) While commenting on @fteq’s after ‘anfafrcpra: wey a Wey 
a)’ (DKN, p.37) TARA etymologizes the word 3TH saying, 
TART WITHA (22b) ary ares Sue: FANT: BTA: (ibid.) 
Similarly, he gives the derivation of the term TTatfer in ‘Trg 
varafat fafest aif <asratfte: |’ (ibid., p.69) and of dvHyq in we 
art atrafa saatia sft dtrmr’ (ibid., p.96). 

(iii) A774 has also given etymologies of some terms in poetics. 


For example, G@uFaRAaReareM! (VKL, p.56), ‘sorqrenier 
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STATA ATT t? (ibid. p.57), Oo SRE RTT START? 
(ibid., p.63), etc. 


(iv) TRE has suggested the following derivation of the term 
apreratarar 


‘sa arerinin date aa area’ (RKM, p.2). Here area 
means the ‘te’ and 4a means the ‘determination of the true 
character or nature’. 


(v) 242 explains why the implied meaning is called sf". He 
says, ‘W@ tarad atead sfe eafahla vated: diz: (HKN, p.31). 
He has given a very appropriate etymology of the word <tv# 
saying, ‘awatnemermandiraeetray |’ (ibid., p.304). His deri- 
vation of the word Tftrat as ‘Sapmresuahat wera aerata afta’ 
(ibid., p.366) is quite in agreement with definition Nos (ii) and 
(iv) above. 44% has clarified why the WM is called Fes by 
means of a popular illustration which reads as follows: ‘saura 
aa Sade: fread w Taha seraraisatae: wet wetter ye 1’ 
(ibid., p.27). 

(vi) Such definite or decisive statements as “Het STATA’ 
(VKL, p.1), “7 resets’ (ibid., p.3), Fat aes Fa: 1’ 
(ibid., p.13), ‘G4 Fret’ (bid., p.30), ete in a7’s work accord 
with definition Nos. (iv) and (vi) above. 

52.6 Remarks 

This yukti is important in many respects. Firstly, it gives ety- 
mologies of technical terms pertaining to the science concerned. 
Secondly, by making some definite or decisive statements it 
strengthens the readers’ understanding of the subject-matter. 
Thirdly, it makes the subject or topic vivid by means of popular 
illustrations. Fourthly, it elucidates the meanings of some sen- 
tences. Fifthly and lastly, it tries to activate the thinking faculty of 
the learned. The ancient poeticians have realized these features 
of the present yukti and used the latter properly. 


- [53] Yara [An inclusive statement] 
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53.1 Synonyms and character 

Synonyms—2Mard (Cakrapani) and 3arT (ST, VDP). The 
term 44741 is used by VB, his commentator §-4, NM and his 
anonymous disciple. Since it has been proposed by the majority 
of thinkers it has been accepted here. 

The word 4411 is formed by prefixing 4 to THAI, It is thus the 
negation of Tal which means an exclusive statement (see 46 
above). Broadly speaking, 441-1 has two aspects-a statement 
that can yield more than one meanings and a rule which has 
exception/s (ie it holds good in some cases but does not hold 
good in other cases). 

53.2 Definitions 

(i) An illustration of this yukti 1s not found in the Pas. 

(ii) Zea has also not discussed this yukti. 

(ii) “Sa AN saa, aN “A aT: Haare AIST et 
ed, 7a a ad wa Vea: VAST (y.37.10) Fema” (CKS 
II,p.1030). 

(iv) “wafran aafreaafa a: disAaret: | an—afrarrafl gad se 
werd, bfasd, dhe, Paterna 12411” (STS,p.859). 

(v) “Aart am agement a tad: 1 FM Tay 
aM: Wray Raid stagenaarrentaaayar |” (TYV, App 
I, p.ll). 

(vi) “Aart AM) aeeTEAaeROM| sen “Sfad fraaonat aera 
ater Carta) a ores wa th sf” (VBH, p.582). This 
is almost the same as (iii) above. 

(vii) “aahramn sahre-ens arate: |1’’ (VDP, p.13). This agrees 
_ with (iv) above. 

(viii) “TS reget Fafefa tara sea: 1117:11 (TYV, p.12). 


(ix) “ART Ae aq WereeaeT!” (TY, p.15). It corre- 
sponds with (iii) and (vi) above. 
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53.3 PM and OMs 

PM-To make an inclusive statement; to state a rule which has 
exception/s. 

OMs-(i) Not to uphold firmly either of the two views put for- 
ward. 

(ii) To quote different views on a subject. 

53.4 Functions 

(i) In the case of a practical or behavioural science, all rules are 
not that rigid; some of them are flexible. The present yukti makes 
a provision for such rules. 


(iiy This yukti enables the author to express different opinions 
about a subject. 


(iii) This acquaints the readers with varying views on a subject. 


(iv) It helps a critical reader to attempt at a compilation of vari- 
ous thought-currents of a scientific theme. . 

53.5 Applications 

(i) During the discussion of the WT FAY, AMA says: 

‘wot Ga siterenrat qdlafirarag sed: | 

STASIS 1 

a Water Prema:—aq atefe ante: wae aw arate: sar’ (VKL, 
p.33). Here 4194 speaks of a variable rule. 

(ii) [77 has brought together different points of view about 
the sife in his statements reproduced below: _ 

‘Sata thafasa sas | aarerst sre yeah’ (HKN, p.28). He 
has recognized four types of word and meaning, namely, Te, 
Tir, cea and Sag (ibid.,p.26). While discussing the 7 of these 
four, he has given the illustration ‘wlatér#:’ and then quotes dif- 
ferent views on it in the following passage: 

‘ST CAFTA TOT STATA TAT aft Here TTT 
Pirate dat erdaeatepraes cael WT ws wet, 7 
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q vaatsRreiad ert! eres wart wa mee eI (ibid, 
p.29). 
(iii) In poetry, the VaTd, Jaehta, aera and arene cts are 
known as 438 7s because they are, at times, to be treated 
as qualities. xref has collected other theorists’ views on this 
point in the following passage: 

Srq-adeta Vent wateaAaraT TT | 

we seater WoT UrtaTaae: | 
aed [—safractrarm, safagurantet aa weaararta sefifer: anferatt 
Wale: — 


wa Bath PRI cae, cpratarayfaie wae 11” (KAS, p.24). 
The above passage represents both the OMs of the present 
yukti. The 4afa7VIs are 7s and ass at the same time. Thus their 
position is unsettled. This indicates one shade of the meaning. The 
citation of the opinions of other saris contains the second shade 
of the meaning. 

53.6 Remarks 


Of the two shades of meaning referred to above, the latter, 
namely, the citation of the views of other thinkers is quite the 
same as the 3] yukti discussed earlier (see 36 above). There- 
fore, it will be in the fitness of the things to merge this shade of 
meaning into the 3774 yukti. This done, we shall be left only 
with one shade of the meaning, namely, an inclusive statement or 
arule with an exception, which is the proper sphere of the present 
yukti. 

[54] weet [The meaning of a word; The thing spoken of] 
54.1 Character 


The word vere has two constituents, J& and at#. Je means a 
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complete or inflected word and 31 means meaning. The total 
compound means ‘the meaning of the word.’ The word vag 
has been traditionally defined as ‘geard:, Uaateatsd: sfacretse: 1’ 
(GSP, p.118). 

54,2 Definitions 

(i) Some of the illustrations of this yukti found in the Pas are as 
under: 

“eat ay |” (Pas 1-4-10), “area Hum” (ibid. 1-4-42), 
“sranistiaxon” (ibid., 1-4-45), “ae wfrat: fear” (ibid., 1- 
4-108), “aTastt ot: |” (ibid, 1-1-59), “fawatsaara” (ibid ., 1- 
4-109) etc. These stitras give the meanings of the grammatical 
terms TY, BOM, afta, dear, a: and sary respectively. 
(ii) “Taraftre: ard:-TGrrew’ fe TaN” “a: figdamenehrare aerate 
B Hee” (78-18) S41” (KTA, p.458). 

(iii) “Tarat AA Gees Veet: Verat aise: yard: 1 aa xeafhfe Gea wre- 
FaTTITS Sart, Uae aa a— ‘erga aa’ sls weahrasterch war- 
fread: wat vermcad: saterd: 1’ (CKS II, p.1030). 

(iv) “atsatsffea: at 92 at a vad: We Tea: vara aise: gare:, 
aafima vat | a—receany APs sateann asatrrafaden, 
wa asd: yalnaintal salt a aditen:, aar— ‘Adar aera’ 
aah ated afa:-arres data aaa, aa: aersareaRy Set, 
fea Part, fiqa any geketa arated: yah, a vata 
sfroftriatt-srqaaairrd fragt, wa: sad: 111011” (STS, p.858). 
(v) “cereat ary yeareiserrerd | sem ateat Toes |” (TYV, 
App.Lp.1). 

(vi) “Carat ara cearet Tet | wer seafhfs ve Teal yorenfas | yer she 
We Tea Tafa: 1” (VBH,p.582). 

The above (v) and (vi) are similar meaning-wise. 

(vii) “atsaf fa(sfi)ypa: Gate a: gars: (VDP, p. 13) cf. (iv). 
(viii) “Tarte Teaasfh Pras wena 14 1 

afd yard: yetesfe a aa: grea: she’ (TY,pp.4-5). 
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(ix) “Taig a tetsft fred sare 

vad: vetestt 3 Fa: Gada: || 

Talat AA Tea SaTAT | 

Wed Beat sad ae atest wh” (TY, pp.8-9) 
The first two of the above definitions reiterate (viii) above. The 


third definition is the repetition of (v) above and the fourth one 
resembles (vi) above. 


54.3 PM and OMs 


PM-The meaning of the word, ie the thing or the object about 
which something is said. 


OMs-(i) The meaning limited to a word. 


(ii) The meaning of a word accepted by a particular branch of 
knowledge. 


(iii) The meaning of a siitra, an aphoristic statement. 

(iv) The words are innumerable and so are their meanings. 

(v) The meaning understood after taking the context into account. 
(vi) To get at different meanings from the same word. 


(vii) To get at the same meaning from different words (eg the 
words 37 and sit are different (in form) but they express the 
same meaning). 


54.4 Functions 
(i) This yukti delimits the meaning ofa word. 


(ii) It expects the author to be ‘discipline-conscious’ while using _ 
words in scientific writing. 


(iii) It gives a liberty to the author to use synonymous words 
freely. 


(iv) It helps the reader to correlate the word with its meaning. 
(v) It dispels the doubt about the meaning of a word. 


(vi) It expects the reader to be ‘context-conscious’ while read- 
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ing a scientific work. In this respect compare 32.4(3), 34.4(5), 
42.4 (3) and 45.4(2) above. 

54.5 Applications 

(i) ‘Qui Rat a aah arat apercreremfa 11411 aeearg: Stee’ 
(BKR, p.7). 

Here 18 is providing the meaning of the concept Sta. 

(ii) In the following extracts afte has shown in what senses 


particular words are used in poetics (ie a specific branch of 
knowledge). 


‘Ras seyevied acoA (DKN, p.29) 
oH aay afer (ibid., p.32) 
myy Tad’ (ibid.,p.35) 
‘qurratey Stare: (ibid., p.37) 
HAMM Tal AAS TATA” (ibid., p.67) 
‘sfearenceatse: Terra gen sft Ba’ (ibid., p.155) 


afts’s after defining the figure of speech 4s reads as under: 


‘Snferanporxcranfetasratfa ry 197 1 (ibid.; 95) 


The meaning of the word aifal appearing above has been ex- 
pressed by the commentator using different words as follows: 


‘stftenfert feankrenkrar yore Sener ’ (ibid). Here 
the meaning is the same but the words expressing it are differ- 
ent. This represents OM No.7 listed above. 


(iii) 3774 has used very familiar words like 3agR (in ‘Seaa- 
AER 2 1-VKLp.1), as (in ‘cast ats: 112 11’ ibid., p.8), etc. - 
but their meanings are to be understood in terms of poetics. 

Similarly, he has used the words like ‘Watch’ (‘aI fer-dasif atta 
Tame A119 11" ibid., p.4), ‘Waa’ (APM: PAA 111111’ ibid., p.32), 
TERN (‘UReT vaste verart: 14’ ibid., p.45), “wl (ibid.) 
and a host of others which we often use in our daily life. But 
art has used them in a restricted sense which is to be under- 
stood by reference to the Jafar. Thus, Ware? does not mean 
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‘a lady of the Tare region’ but ‘a variety of poetic styles’. Again, 
Wear does not mean ‘a chain or fetter ‘ but it means ‘a kind of 
aaaag’. Similarly, we are familiar with the compound wafars 
(eg ‘ciaeg 4 ara’) but aA’s ciewfes stands for ty-Hra- 
waa fae (ibid.,p.27). 

(iv) UIST uses the word Wf: to mean just “AAT: WHEAT!’ 
(RKM, p.56), concentration of mind. It is not related to the 
STE aPT-SAM:, 

(v) Similarly, Seprafraqess: sre: ’ (HKN,p.408) is also a vere. 
54.6 Remarks 


The present yukti is important in many respects. It helps the 
reader to know the correct meanings of the scientific words used 
in a specific branch of knowledge. It expects the reader to dis- 
tinguish the meanings of words used in daily life from those used 
ina scientific work. This yukti familiarizes the reader with the 
exact meanings of scientific statements. It makes the reader con- 
text-conscious while reading and interpreting a scientific text. It 
heightens the reader’s skill at using the words intelligently. 


The ancient poeticians have used this yukti judiciously. 
[55] yaar [The prima facie argument; View of a question] 
55.1 Character 


It is an argument which is refuted later by the aga. In other 
words it is a prima facie view of a question. The terms Java 
and sama belong to the ate doctrine. 

55.2 Definitions 

(i) According to Agrawala (vide IKP, pp.308-09), Pa knows 
this yukti and has used it in the following sttra-s: 

“aft qaaq caftraat | fretsorat arene: | aehret STATA!) Bear 
TERK! Sorat a Tewasesht ea TeMee aA” 


(Pas 1.2.51-56) 
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(ii) “Ret art Yate: ‘TRIER TNE: (9.339- 
4.20) sf” (KTA, p.460) 

(iii) “Gavat arr sferaritgach arr, ae— ‘ARTs Vas rae 
sft seme “cata aera wesaaetar Patera’ (¥,37.26) 
afm” (CKS IL p.1030) 

(iv) “ametugds: ya: Yara: | an—aet aac: Wer sree 
Fare 112511” (STS, p.859) 

(v) “Teta aH Toh Taree: Tver: ser ySeafet 
werent aT 112011’ (TYV, App, p.II) 

(vi) “Gavel art) sfrarngaet arr” (VBH, p.582). This is the 
same as (iii) above. 

(vii) “sfeterarat yaar: |” (VDP, p.13). This is to be taken to mean 
that [ate is the T44 (statement, in the form of sft (denial) of 
a Mftail (an assertion). 

(viii) “qeuereg Yelat veareeeTAT 1” (TYV, p.19). 

(ix) “sfergrerer erster aye Tat TA: | oer sf ste 1” (TY, p.16). 
This is the reiteration of (iii) and (vi) above. 

55.3 PM and OMs 

PM-The argument containing the objection to be put forward 
first (and then to be refuted with an established view). cf. 
‘frerafrarta: seratroredta: ver: 1’ (GSP, p.128). 

OMs-(i) A statement which needs to be contradicted. 

(ii) A question expressing a doubt or raising an objection. 

55.4 Functions 

(i) It takes the reader right up to the starting point of the discus- 
sion on a particular subject. 

(ii) It enables the reader to know what is logical and what is 
refutable. 


(iii) It acquaints the reader with the varying views about a sub- 
ject. 
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55.5 Applications 


(i) In the following lines, 48 quotes the views of other poeticians 
and refutes them later. 

SUPA TATA TI 

ao fist a qari aa asacactenity |’ (BKR, p.7) 
Meaning, ‘The figures of speech like ®U& etc, are external em- 
bellishments of poetry and the beautiful nominal and verbal forms 
are the internal embellishments of poetry.’ This is ¥#. Bhamaha 
does not accept this view and refutes it saying, ‘Teva: Steed ard 
agrees | wentttarcgrvares st gq 4:11’ (ibid.,p.8). 
(ii) We now turn to Vamana’s work. The passage reproduced 
below illustrates the avai: — 


‘qeReUMsf MAT SrA 11 6 I 
wen deat vanterneiftacants fear seth ART’ (VKL, p.6). 


ara does not subscribe to this view and hence refutes it (‘77 7 
FAIRS Tens: 1117 11’ ibid.) Similarly, other scholars hold 
the following opinion: 


‘STAMPA SI 1171-8 1 

Soo TAS LAAS FAH AAAI’ (ibid., p.54) 
Vamana, however, does not agree with them and contradicts 
their point of view in clear words (‘4 a7qsrarard’-ibid., p.55). 
(iii) RajaSekhara has classified the poets into three classes, 
namely, the aread, the arate and the stvefrs (RKM, 13). 
The last two of these, according to the acaryas, do not stand in 


need of any mantra (Tar Tareas | ae wefasepT sre 
Wired Faas: 11’ (ibid.) This is the ave. RajaSekhara 
does not agree with the acaryas and refutes their assertion say- 
ing, ‘7 sft arate: | ware fe feared Hyrars wera’ (ibid.). 
55.6 Remarks 

This yukti is a precursor to the Fra. The latter will not come 
along without the Jat. In view of this, the present yukti has a 
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rightful place in a scientific work. The ancient literary theorists 
have used it quite efficiently. 

[56] Weqeart [Gainsaying; Supply of omitted words] 

56.1 Synonym and Character 

Synonym: 34K (vide, “Tantrayukti-An Exposition’, TYV, pp.x 
and xxxiii). 

Character—The present yukti has two aspects, the first one 
being the refutation of somebody else’s view/s. The second as- 
pect deals with the filling in of the ellipsis. 

56.2 Definitions 

(i) In Pa’s sutra “‘Aerh xitve:1’ (Pas 2.1.40), the word WAH is 
used. It is dropped in the subsequent siitras through to 2.1.47. 
This ellipsis is to be supplied by the reader. 

Similarly, the word fief used in the qa ‘Pet stersiferran: ’ (ibid ., 
2.2.17) is to be prefixed to the subsequent two Ws also. Again, 
the word Ain ‘aa A (ibid., 3.2.118) is to be taken to have 
been used in the subsequent four siitras. This kind of supply of 
ellipsis is called atq9ft. 

(ii) KTA does not discuss this yukti. 

Gil) “ORRATE A Sore Trae, aar-aratfde: sre— ‘Tas | 
anf TST SAT: GT.” (B.31.25) seafe, feared Proerata— ‘a wen 
wast: a: seme’ (CKS LI, p.1031) 

(iv) ST does not recognize this yukti. 

(v) “Ora are zara agfart: wera Prarafer: sar af 
aa ae dha] aftr faa Af wuss: Tes tear ae 
34: 113411” (TYV, App.I, p.iv). 

(vi) “Ogee am aaa asks: creat Prarara”’ (VBH, 
p.583). cf. (v) above. 

(vii) The VDP does not define this yukti. 
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(viii) “SPR: VeracaReA Fara! 134.10 (TYV, p.31). 
(ix) “SPAR aaa Terra aq” (TY,p.19). 

This corresponds with (v) and (vi) above. 

56.3 PM and OMs 


PM-To say that something a person has said is wrong and that 
the opposite is true, by putting forward an argument. 


OM-To supply the ellipses at the beginning, in the middle or at 
the end of the scientific statement/s. 


56.4 Functions 
(i) It acquaints the reader with different views on a subject. 


(ii) It gives an opportunity to the author to contradict the views 

of other thinkers and to establish his own point of view. 

(iii) This yukti helps the reader to compile various views about 

a scientific topic and to write a notional history of it. 

(iv) It expects the reader to supply the omitted words in a sci- 

entific statement. 

56.5 Applications 

First we consider the illustrations of the PM. 

(i) Vamana does not agree with some other thinkers who hold 

that 3@87 is not different from afayraifes. The discussion on this 

point is expressed in the following passage: 
STSTTF ASHI eT TA eH: | 11.011” (VKL, p.60) 

According to some other theorists 3744741 and 4ftafa are one 

and the same. Vamana says that this is not true. He argues, 


(ibid., pp.61-62). 

There are yet others who hold the view that the 3&8 and the 
safets are identical. Vamana promptly denies this position. The 
following passage acquaints us with the discussion on this point: 
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“VIR FSV SdiaraseaktarerHear 7 yareafets: sa 
ofa, afaeredare— 

sraaeT TUTfe ect capes: 112211” (ibid., p.64) 
It should very carefully be noted that in all the above passages 
Vamana has used the words ‘afarrary’, which suggest that he 


stands in opposition to the truth of something put forward in 
each case. 


(ii) We now turn to WSR’s He, What is exclusively instru- 
mental in the composition of a poem is a question about which 
there is a wide difference of opinion among the ancient literary 
theorists. The following passage shows how each theorist gain- 
says the views of the next in regard to this point: 


“ROTSH He: TAT: Te cara’ Sher Tae: | FT Tea Te 
wufed fanaa, say— 

‘oread feaft aqencet zarr a fagst Agusan 

afersa were was eqaTA sea fateseaae: AeA 1 

‘spare: fa age: | seeser vlcrrae: | F fe Tae was Pears 
HTT | 

Se: aH AERTS: | ATTA RESET ‘a acl aed 
@q:’ sft araraaa: 1” (RKM, p.11). 


Whether or not there is a difference between a #14 and an SRqlas 
is yet another contentious issue. The ancient thinkers have dis- 
puted one another’s point of view in this respect. The relevant 
discussion is contained in the following passage: 
fe: TaTatd asics wana ae,’ geareat) wate: — 

‘oferta steer afer afte 

wee Bis: al A TTA eT’ 

F sft areas: | gate fe aferaretaacdt, wanted afar) SET- 
Hafearatared |’ (ibid., pp.13-14). 
Who among the three types of poet, namely, the yraafa, the 
aerate and the 3444 is superior, is one more controversial 
issue, the discussion on which runs as under: 
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aqua mary sft vara: | a’ eft arerata: | gen cafe wal 
TRAM! ate washers saat, aT wakisees: ete’ 
(ibid., p.17). 

(iii) Now let us consider some instances of this yukti based on 
ellipsis. 

In the definition SacI TAREE: wea 12 1’ (VEL, p.56), 
Vamana has used the word S744 in the very beginning of the 
sitra. He has dropped this word in the sittra, ‘atqrt Waraifad:’ 
(ibid.). We have to supply this word and read the completed 
siitra as ‘SHaET art TATE: |’ Similarly, the siitra, ‘fafaera- 
WeTTIMTAT | 1411’ (ibid., p.57) has got to be completed by sup- 
plying the omitted word 3774 in the beginning. The full sitra 
will then read as ‘swtaer fafaq set seqareiar’. That is to say, 
‘se atat Waetfee:’ and Swat gaa are the 
full definitions of FHA and smEqATET respectively in Vamana’s 
poetics. This is a case of anfeety 

(iv) In wisaxf’s definition of staan (‘AmRgasapatad- 
WAI16 1’-SAL, p.17), the words ‘eter fide’ are to be inserted 
between arrigasagr and sfraeqt in order to complete the 
definition. This is a case of Hei. Similarly, the 3-aeN instances 
can also be found. 


56.6 Remarks 


The variety of this yukti based on the concept of contradiction 
of other’s views is similar to one of the OMs of 31741 (see 36 
above) and S&K (see 42 above. ). There is, therefore, no justifi- 
cation for recognizing this variety of the present yukti. It can be 
merged especially with 4K. This point will be considered later 
while summing up the present chapter. 


The other meaning of this yukti based on ellipsis has not ap- 
peared in the past and is, therefore, a new one. This has every 
right to enjoy an independent status. 


[57] west [A partial mention of a topic] 
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57.1 Character 

The word 3@81 has many meanings including “pointing out, indi- 
cating, decision, determination, etc” (SED, p.363), which reflect 
a couple of aspects of the present yukti. 

57.2 Definitions 


(i) In “at@tseq We: 1” (PAs 5.4.88), Pa has used the word He, 
an ast which he has already proved in sittras 5.4.86-87. Thus 
he establishes the subject on hand with the one already estab- 
lished. 

(ii) “amet Tet yee—‘aMaraarsal Fenssuey SIRSATENA: 1’ 
(321.25) eft’ (KTA, p.459) meaning, To prove the present 
subject with the subject to be proved in the future. 

(iii) “Te ATA ag agree aretaPrengareaaatead, set— 
‘mae aga: TATA: (F327) seme” (CKS I, p.1030). 
Only a partial mention of topics which are very large in number. 
(iv) “TpTeCHrAT Tet HAT: | aM AaRAATA VETTE AM ATE 
mrerrpettertit i161” (STS, p.858) meaning, To prove the 
present topic with the one proved in the past. 

(v) “WORN aH WIC AAAS VETS TS Tease: STITT 
& yee: 11” (TYV, App. I, pp.I-Il) meaning, Because of the crystal 
clear explanation of a part of a very large subject, the rest of its 
parts, though not explained in so many words, become com- 
pletely clear. 

(vi) “Teen ay Aaalaraaaerars, HeneraeeaTT Sa U1” 
(VBH. p.582). 


This is the same as (iii) above. 


(vii) “SHaeATAMTA BA Feet: 1” (VDP, p.13). This is in agree- 


ment with (i1) above. 


(viii) “See: Fafrqurarraarh: PATA 15 1’ (TYV, p.6) 


meaning, ‘To combine the statements made at one place with 
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those made at another place.’ This, however, is not very clear. 
“ieAa7’s own gloss comes to our assistance in this regard. It tells 
us that in 3¢81 the effect is described to be residing in the cause 
in a secondary sense. 


(ix) “Seer safaqurmah: Aaa 
eirprrafephta fae raed” (TY, p.10). 


The first one of the above is the reiteration of (viii) above. The 
second one is the same as (iii) and (vi) above. 


57.3 PM and OMs 
PM-A partial mention of a very wide subject. 


OMs-(i) To prove the present subject with something to be 
stated later. 


(ii) To prove the present subject with something that was stated/ 
proved in the past. 


(iii) Because of a crystal clear exposition of a part, the whole 
becomes clear. 


(iv) The statement of a cause as an effect in a secondary sense. 
57.4 Functions 
(i) It helps the author to achieve brevity. 


(ii) It offers an opportunity to the author to explain certain parts 
of a topic quite clearly and to leave the rest to the understanding 
of the diligent reader. 


(iii) It increases the responsibility of the studious reader in many 
respects. Firstly, he has to read the scientific text very attentively 
and closely. Secondly, he has got to understand well which words 
are used in the primary sense and which in the secondary sense. 
Thirdly, he has to establish a connection between the earlier and/ 
or later statements and the present topic in order to prove the 
latter. This yukti has got to be employed efficiently by the author 
and to be interpreted meticulously by the reader. 
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57.5 Applications 


(i) The Indian Poetics recognizes many figures of speech. 4Hé 
is aware Of this state of affairs. Even then he has made only a 
partial mention of the vast subject of the 314§Rs in the following 
words: ‘Stafacgraaraateetad: 1” (BKR, p.7). 

(ii) After discussing fully the topic of the Te74s, 444 says, ‘Wel 
We: WeTsad! 11011’ (VKL, p.47), meaning thereby that the Welq- 
ame has the same number of varieties as the Weq4s, described 
previously. Here 4F4 has proved the present topic by means of 
the past one. So this represents OM No.2 of the present yukti. 


While discussing the concept of Of a4 says, ‘faferst veraat 
fa: 17 11 ssa fares eeqt se—Feerst OMT! 18 11 AATOTTTNT 
fasta: 11’ (ibid. p.4). This passage appears in the first Sac of 
his work. The 77 referred to herein is discussed elaborately by 
him in the third af%a of his work. So here 444 has proved 
the present subject by means of the one he is going to prove 
later. This then represents OM No.1 of the present yukti. 


In the same manner, as above, he has introduced the topic of 
the 2s in the following words: 


‘UTA aA STAT: 11711 

Tprat saat a fardarerarcary Ste: 11’ (ibid., p.14) 
(iii) TINE has discussed, in detail, the conduct of the Ret (heav- 
enly) and the Het (worldly) characters and made the obser- 
vation: ‘Fert qarreatarayT: |’ (RKM, p.44) with respect to 
the Hefuraeia characters. He expects the reader/s to conceive 
of the conduct of a worldly person on his going to the infernal 
regions; the conduct of a person belonging to the hell on his 
coming to this world; the conduct of a worldly person after be- 
coming an underworldly being and vice versa; the life of an 
underworldly person, etc. In other words, U18Raz has here es- 
tablished the present subject, Hefraetta by means of the sub- 
ject, namely fea, described in the past (OM No.2). 
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(iv) 2743's definition of a Wera1=4 (vide HKN, p.395) contains, 
inter alia, factors like the t#af¥s and the threefold weadft 
(ibid., pp.396-404). But instead of discussing these factors in 
connection with the senfrat, SM and Fy, FTTH has advised 
the reader to look them up in the discussion on the HeTaret (‘Fe 
4 anit waniiRerts reareaerentarerayay aveq:—ibid., 
p.408). Since #74’s discussion of the Warus and the Warder 
is quite clear, the studious reader finds no difficulty in applying it 
to the srenftat, etc. This represents OM No.3 of the present 
yukti. 

57.6 Remarks 


In the afasraTaatt (see 32 above) there is only a reference to 
the past statement, and in the arTaTaet (see 35 above) there is 
only a reference to the future statement. Neither of these con- 
cerns itself with proving anything. The OM Nos.1 and 2 of the 
present (32z1) yukti, however, mean to prove something. The 
waur, therefore, differs from the above two yuktis and enjoys an 
independent place in the tantrayukti scheme. The ancient 
poeticians have handled this yukti appropriately. 

[58] Warts [Purpose, aim, object] 

58.1 Character 

‘sahara A Aaisft vadd’ thus goes a popular saying which 
means that ‘even a dullard does not undertake a task aimlessly.’ 
‘qudufiteer yeu: add!’ is an oft-quoted and popular definition 
of the term 345m. 

58.2 Definitions 

(i) Pa does not consider this yukti. 

(ii) This device does not find a place in the KTA. 

(iii) “TAS ATH weet STAM: Hada, sa “engarafear steer TTT 
wat’ (¥.31.1)” (CKS II, p.1030). 

(iv) This yukti is not found in the STS. 
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(v) “saisrt ara a area fee GAT TSA TAT TANI STIG 
Ureaireaent yt weeferqateraraead | 1” (TYV, App.L, p.I). 
(vi) “Tats arr) weet urea sade eo oe Fa Pafepearera- 
meaafemne |’ (VBH, p.582). cf. (iii) above. 
(vii) VDP does not mention this yuktt. 
(viii) “arrardftrga vehi 11 
an— arg: fri wa’ (3.2.9,1-6) senfen velar a ares: yanth 
art: ae THA Saft Sta: | gfe arta seeRoT”” (TYV, p.7). 
(ix) Sas ae aeef wrens sada 

waters ae Carl Tafa (TY, pp.12-13) 


The first of these two definitions is the same as (vi) above. The 
second is the restatement of (vili) above. 


58.3 PM and OMs 

PM-The purpose of an action. 

OMs-(i) The aim of the science. 

(ii) The purpose of the composition of a scientific work. 
(iii) The object of studying a scientific work. 

(iv) To use a word to prove many meanings. 

58.4 Functions 

(i) It determines the nature of the scientific work. 


(ii) It helps the author to decide what to include in and what to 
exclude from a scientific treatise. 


(iii) It acquaints the reader with the aim or purpose of the author. 
(iv) It determines the direction of the study of a scientific work. 
(v) It expects the reader to interpret the meanings of the words 
properly. 

58.5 Applications 

(i) We has stated the aim of his treatise in the following words: 


‘Qarrarera aed afd vevermifre yer’ (BKR, p.173) 
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Again, at two places in his work, he has clarified as to why he 
has discussed particular topics. Those places are as under: 

‘a qonareqeredt fatet afrarts fey wedteat i’ (ibid., p.106); 

‘ag sgeenest ges ada | 

wares aarart aes |’ (ibid.,p.107). 
Thus Bhamaha’s aim is to impart knowledge to his readers and 
to acquaint them with the various aspects of poetics. 
(ii) 44 holds that the familiarity with the science of poetry en- 
ables the reader to avoid poetic faults and to use the poetic 
attributes knowledgeably. Thus the poetics provides the reader 
with the device of producing beauty in poetry. 4M’s original 
statements in this connection run as under: 


“Were 14 1 
@ AMP ISEREMTAM WAS | Wad fs war aersrand, IcIgR- 
areatt’’ (VKL, p.2) 
ara has mentioned the Yas of poetry also in the following 
unambiguous words: 

‘fh YA: woregRaM se, taaaisd aq yeTe— 

ret wa serpy, wifrentfteqrarts 15 1 

aret Uae sera, sfregrar| 

ager, afteqrant! stat Yettenn:- 


Tareaqranquranrd a saaneqt 

HeTagRrendt: vara: Bfergq: 11’ (ibid.) 
(iii) s14-<aeF has written his work, =e, to give delight to 
the mind of the lovers of poetry or creative writing. He says: 

AA an: Veet TeaSTT (AVD, p.3) 
(iv) In the following passage T4hat has told us why he has 
written the arenimia: ‘aq yey caprentn farrarag: | saga 
satin a fataghtatted | rdht siseayadt afeecer whats 
STETAMTGON War’ (RKM, p.1). 
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58.6 Remarks 

The ancient poeticians have shown adequate knowledge of this 
yukti and have used it in a proper manner. This yukti clarifies the 
object of writing a scientific work and also the object of study- 
ing it. 

[59] Wag [Inseparable connection] 

59.1 Character 

The word ay has two constituents, 7 and UW. Thev together 
mean “NHS: Wq:’ (an excellent union or an inseparable connec- 
tion). 

59.2 Definitions 

(i) Pa has not illustrated this yukti. 

(ii) “THOTT wariss: Tay: — Bitetsewral salsa wart yor’ 
(19-19) fi” (KTA, p.459). 

(ii) “A ae elereres THOTT Gert, ser—enfa- 
Tad samara” (G31.11) Carrahreares TA: ‘sTeETETER- 
FAT ATUL WARM Fa’ (W311) sear yak waraisPreiad 1” (CKS 
II, p.1930). 

(iv) “THOTT GATT THH:, Fal THOMA asatsapge: warert 
a eT | Sa aenENieraa: Peoraer fear dsfrsrfata 
sf, 8 weds Hryenfsfoentipea sfi1122 11” (STS, pp.858-859). 
(v) “Hen ae qaraftreentt seq: fa wae a aids a fe 
wet: 11” (TYV, App. p.ID. 

(vi) OR aM ier SRT TRAE’ (VBH, 
p.582). cf. (iii) above. 

(vii) “THonftfadisd: tahrquends Fee: WAT: 1” (VDP, p.13). 
(viii) “SST: Gaara satsfa wfroeTLII14 11” (TYV,p. 10). 

This definition is somewhat loose in that a repetition of a topic is 
a fault. NM should have used the word W744 before same 
in the above definition. 
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(ix) “STS easter Tas a SARL | 

yaceaeat a: sey eft aptfta: 11” (TY, p.15) 
59.3 PM and OMs 
PM-A purposeful repetitive description of a topic. 


OMs-(i) A description of a similar subject with reference to the 
occasion. 


(ii) A repetition of the same subject as described earlier be- 
cause of the exigency of the occasion. 


(iii) To begin the discussion of a topic at one place and to finish 
it later at another place. : 


(iv) The discussion of a topic which has no direct bearing on 
but which is slightly connected with the topic on hand. 


(v) To state or describe again, what has been stated or de- 
scribed earlier, in a different connection. 


(vi) Restatement of the same subject with an introduction ex- 
plaining the reason for the restatement. 


(vii) To describe a previously described essential topic once 
again in connection with something else. 


(viii) To accomplish the incidental topic by means of the one 
already accomplished. : 


59.4 Functions 


(i) It gives an opportunity to the author to repeat the discussion 
of a topic in order to answer the need of the occasion. 


(ii) It also enables the author to finish the discussion on a topic, 
left incomplete before. 


(iii) It makes it possible for the reader to know which topics are 
interrelated, which topics have been discussed previously and in 
which context, whether the discussion has been completed by 
the author, and whether the topic being re-discussed is scientifi- 
cally essential or otherwise. 
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In view of the above several functions, the present yukti is an 
important device. 


59.5 Applications 


(i) fs= has defined and illustrated some 7s like ¥or8, TE, 
etc, peculiar to the 4&4 and Ws Aris (vide DKN, pp.28-58). 
Thereafter at the beginning of the second chapter of his work he 
says: 

‘ararariearmeye: erase: | 

STOTT eAS TT ARETE I’ (ibid., p. 68) 
In these words he sets. out to discuss the previously partially 
discussed topic to finish it. The discussion in the second chapter 
is different from that in the first one both from the point of view 
of contents and purpose. It is, therefore, an illustration of the 
wey Tora. 

(ii) 774 has begun his Prada with the following sitras: 

HTM: BAT TAT OT 117 1’ 

‘Tae STSTT: 112 11 (VKL, p.29) 
Here a4 differentiates 7s from Acghs. He has once again 
referred to this difference between "Ps and 31s while com- 
mencing the atcarfeaat because the occasion demands such a 
reference. His actual words are: ‘Utada Sra | AMT 
Bdalsctara: |’ (ibid., p.43). Thus taking recourse to the Ta daft, 
ar has very dexterously connected the consideration of the 
PIs with that of the scans. 


(iii) S142 has specifically stated in the first 3a of the = 
a that the eR™ and SAT are not identical, that they are distinctly 
different from each other and that the eam does not delight the 
Was as the gt does. He has thus exposed this subject at length. 
But with a view to acquainting the reader more clearly and elabo- 
rately with the aspects of the same topic, he has discussed it 
again in the third chapter of his work with this pointed introduc- 


tion: ‘aaa aa org Gfarahh wpearadtars Grew’ (ADV, p.462). 
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It should carefully be noted that a14-<4ae7 has used the very word 
WAewm, the synonym of yRfreart, used in definition Nos. (iii), 
(vi) and (ix) above. Besides, the word tpeacmdtt echoes the 
meaning underlying the word ‘fr wae’ [definition(v) above] 
and ‘Safar aa’ [definition (ix) above]. 

(iv) TaA’s work abounds in the instances of the present yukti, 
especially instances ending in the expression ‘1t YM’ [see 59.2 
(11). A few of such instances are reproduced below: 

aan qrarneanast as a at gfe: at at ara sft sad yer)’ 
(RKM, p.8). 

cose oT mista ofa: | att yr gfe wart Gar!’ (ibid.) 
‘catrgarn wate wart yar’ (ibid.) 

‘PBA TAT: F aaa arefefa aart yeh wersfy Sata wart 
geen at a ae eft Sart Ge MS aT Trareht Oa: at FT TA 
sft Wart Ger’ (ibid., pp.8-9). 

‘gad fe Amey REAM a Us, Ta GeeTOA GUIS SIRE Ta 
watt Fem: Tana WIR aSSMTA: TERA Tad FT 
aang pfaat aa wen, 34 ves Sarrenastaage wa Aart yao) 
saa AF HaTsy AAAS ATT WS, AA PATS HAT AT Cafe Gat 
yet!) gad asakrat Teast aT WaT) Ta MRRTATATT HARTA 
waft wart aT’ (ibid.,p.50). 

59.6 Remarks 

The above detailed discussion convincingly proves that the writ- 
ers on Poetics are quite familiar with the different aspects of the 
yaq Try and have dealt with them efficiently. 

[60] att [Joining, uniting, connecting] 

60.1 Character 

The word am is derived from the root 3 {7U] meaning, ‘to join, 
to unite, to connect’. Thus the word 4 means the act of join- 
ing, uniting or connecting. Ina sentence, for instance, the words 
are required to be put in their proper grammatical/logical order 
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so that they yield a reasonable meaning. Keeping this in view, 
the tradition defines 3 as ‘at: avaetatsra’ (GSP, p.168). 
60.2 Definitions 

(i) ‘WV appearing in “a aM: 1’ (Pas 1.4.80) is to be joined 
with the word 37 in “ sea saat: frarart” (ibid., 1.4.59) 
and the word “Tht” in “maa” 1 (ibid., 1.4.60). 

(ii) “ATTA APT: | Aaurtern cite:’ [9-2] sft’ (KTA, p.458). 
Here the word ti is to be construed as ‘the people of the four 
atts and ams duly protected by the royal authority’. 

(iii) “APT A ABT SRA Va HHOT | SareTTy, Tra —sha- 
MEGUMI as Sa Asad wh, Sq: AAT THT: , 
Gera: HEMM:, STAG: AM AMARA HEIR TH TATAG- 
aerate serarm:, Varisht amet carer: 11” (CKS I, pp.1029- 
1030). 

(iv) “Sa aa Goad | aT aM— 


TemeateRt Art 11’ (STS, p. 858). 

(v) “att ar arr: waa: oa cerdataleatatal | aa verelal: area- 
area i’ (TYV, App.L, p.D). 

(vi) “arn ae-aisrt, seufacern: gareaatal) afer apr:, wfeeneg- 
aera suqat froaafata caffe: 1’ (VBH, p.581). 

The optional definition here corresponds with (iii) above. 

(vii) “a4 arernat asad Fatt: 1” (VDP, p.13). cf. (iv) above. 
(viii) “A: Tarredeanasifeeds ahr 1211” (TYV, p.3) 

(ix) “3a aM: TaAS! Sh am At, Beech: GaVeatat | yferat 
an: sf tqeeewrsah Prmeahfa tafser’ (TY, p.6). 
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Here the first of the above three definitions gives etymology of 
the term 4M. The second one is the same as (vi) above. The 
third one is the reiteration of (iii) and (vi) above. 


60.3 PM and OMs 
PM-To join the words together to obtain a meaningful sentence. 


OMs-(i) To bring the scattered words together (to obtain a 
reasonable or consistent meaning). 


(ii) To consistently connect the words which are not far removed 
from one another or which are far removed from one another 
and/or which are used in an inverted order. 

(iii) To organize words, taking into account the propriety of their 
meanings. 

(iv) To bring about a coherent relationship between the thing to 
be accomplished and the means of accomplishing it: 

(v) To correlate the brief and detailed mentions ofa topic. 

(vi) To properly connect the stitras and the bhasya thereon. 
(vii) Interpretation of a sentence, considering its context. 

(viii) Mutual organization of the meanings of two sentences. 
(ix) Inference comprising five factors. 

60.4 Functions 

To bring about a coherent meaning out of the words and sen- 
tences after considering their placement, status, propriety, mu- 
tual relationship, context and form (abridged or expanded). This 
yukti thus serves a very important role in the set-up ofa scien- 
tific work. 

60.5 Applications 

(i) In “wearers fagra gear asso’ (BKR, p.5) we has used 
the word dafaq which is to be connected with the words wea 


and 384 used in the same sentence. This done, the complete 
meaning of the above sentence will be as under: 


MIS-8 
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‘A person desirous of composing poetry, should first acquire a 
thorough knowledge of the words and their meanings, then re- 
ceive training under the grammarians and lexicographers (or, in- 
terpreters of meaning) and then proceed to compose poetry’. 


aHé has used the word ‘Wae’ in “Ath ameatalann wdasaeoaa ’ 
(ibid., p.16) which is to be connected with all the forms of po- 
etry, namely, the 7a, Ta, Gepa, WHA, see, Facafe, scareragy, 
Head, Hee, AeaHe, sens, HA and Aw discussed by 
him on pages 9 to 16 of his text. 


Let us now consider a very comprehensive instance of this yukti 
in his work. The word 4% appearing in ‘amarat Stat 4 wart sf 
waa: |’ (ibid., p.154), is to be correlated with ‘sas Fate 
veterans aga: |’ (ibid., p.16), F Parneaser sad area Fae 
(ibid., p.19)., Ga wea amifterarat feet’ (ibid. p.62) and 
‘arat Taras Feu!’ (ibid., p.141) scattered in his work. 
It is only after such a diligent exercise that they yield proper and 
consistent meanings. 

(ii) The word ‘gf’ appearing in @fte7’s line ‘sft Arlet ft aeawET- 
freq’ (DKN, p.57) is to be united with his after “sTeertat 
Pri art: genta: THIEL! wa dashes awe seperet 11” (ibid., p.27). 
Similarly, the after rq at fracart yafere: wafkirq!’ etc (ibid, 
p.67). is to be connected with the iter “wan: a Wy fag: WATE TAT 
etc (ibid., p.200). 

(iii) a7 has used the pronoun Aq in his sitra, “weeeyenett 
aqdacd yf aresaaty artenfaranr.’ (VKL, p.8). This a has got 
to be linked with the word He¥ used by him in his sitra, “aleat 
fern sarot a areata i’ (ibid). 

The following passages from a4’s work contain the words 
aiftaraey and Wet which are indicative of the present yukti: 


PAS LT TT STATE 7 1 
Seti treeae: 1” (ibid., p.20) 
ae aP TTD TCH TMA THAT 19 1 
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arent Serht sft Aaa: |’ (ibid., p.23) 
‘quradierrey AnicaratMarceAA Fee: sae: aarerlata 
ware: |’ (ibid., p.24). 
(iv) TNE has described nine Heats, namely, fryr<, aay, 
Berar, adie, fafrata, FEHR, HAH, TTA and aeax (vide RKM, 
pp.20-21) in three sets of three elements each. Then he advises: 
‘wear: AEH: 1’ (ibid., p.21) meaning, Tar: Wat: Fearat:. The 
word 444 is to be taken to refer to the 4844 element of each 
set. Thus, we have that the 4x, fefetsta and 794 are the three 
Wes. which according to TARR, are eA, 


Similarly, the word 4: used in ‘A faa’ (ibid., p.42) is to be 
correlated with the word #¥ appearing in a remote sentence. 


‘aft: wae: Havtenr vos ace aya: (ibid., p.35). 
(v) The siitras, “Fertoreeaererae aT TOAST: BTSRT: 1’ 


(HKN, p.26) and ‘eqaredesha: |’ (ibid., p.41) composed by 
@4a% are too far removed from each other. The word Wet: 
used in the former sitra is to be correlated with the latter sutra. 


(vi) witsteF has used the word 7 in his sitra, ‘7eq: sfaT- 
fea i111’ (KAS, p.4), which is to be joined with the word ‘are?’ 
in ‘Hret Taree at Gefastsad’ (ibid., p.2). wae has briefly 
mentioned the Jaatm:, aa: and siete: in ‘Afaeenft aarq 
area: 1’ (ibid., p.6) and then, in a subsequent section, dealt 
with them in detail (ibid., pp.14-20). These 3231 and fda are to 
be linked together. In the same manner, the following pairs of 
expressions are to be connected with one another. ‘Yara 74 
qr VP (ibid. p.6) and ‘werent PT seyary 1? ibid., p.21); 
‘aTegrreg Ta’ (ibid., p.6) and ‘aregrag sired ge 
(ibid., p.29); ‘TI ame (ibid., p.6) and ‘Ta aie ’ 
(ibid.,p.75); and ‘St FA: (ibid., p.6) and ‘R Teas wargepcrantica: 
HIM WA!’ (ibid., p.85). 

60.6 Remarks 

The present yukti helps the reader a lot in arriving at the definite 
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meaning of the text meant by the author. The above discussion 
shows that the poeticians are familiar with many shades of the 
meaning of this yukti and have handled them successfully. It is 
also clear that the responsibility of the reader of a scientific text 
is indeed great and, therefore, he cannot afford to be casual 
while reading and interpreting it. 

[61] arargte [Thought out but not spoken aloud] 

61.1 Character 


arq means a sentence or a statement and 8 means the re- 
maining part. Thus the two together mean ‘the remaining part of 
the sentence or statement’ thought out by the author but not 
uttered. It being ‘a normal outcome of thought’ (WCD, p.590), 
or ‘a mental conclusion reached on the basis of the given set of 
facts’ (OAD, p. 609), the reader can infer it without efforts. 
Traditionally, such an unsaid part of a sentence is rightly defined 
as ‘spaetfaearas:’ (GSP, pp.178-179). 


61.2 Definitions 


(i) The verbal form ‘*T4f7’ is to be understood at the end of the 
siitra “agqelf Were!’ (Pas 2.3.13). Pa has advised to augment 
YZ, to “&’ in the sitra ‘Gz arega:!’ (ibid., 6.1.133). All the 
sitras right up to Pas 6.1.154 are to be treated on similar lines. 
(ii) “AA Tes Baa, B aT: -farvercda uNAEAT’ si (310- 
2)1 aa wrepaea arent” (KTA, p.459). 

(iii) “AAR arr aeerTaTATaRT aay waAGE WIAA Td, Ta 
‘wafIe Tay (9.31.16) seas ‘site’ sf ve YA, | TARA ta Wa 
Gat tet: Bradt, Ashraf aft waa” (CKS II, p.1030). 
(iv) “AA Tae set SAAB aTaaTS: 11 aeM—Fen-aferacrad- 
Teltkanaeye Yeon fesh wat gered i191’ (STS, p.858). 
(v) “ARS ATH PS ar Wane: read aera ATATAAATIAa 
FTA: | a — ‘Treg Seas area’ sora Sead Sit aT: 1” 
(TYV, App. I, p-I). 
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(vi) “ares ar afta areearaigerrrepeoretrentead 1” 
(VBH, p.582). 

It is worth noting that 3te01eq has used the word amafaaa and 
TaTftred crate, The purport of (vi) is the same as that of (iii) 
above. 

(vii) “Aare: URaATeTA GeaTerT a arate: 1” (VDP, p.13). This 
definition is crystal clear. 

(viii) “araretst fafrertaret area 17 17 ae ‘Arq 
(2 G4) sea Vee wares sf ced) ster ‘siqerel Ga 
faferte saftta:’ (91.2.4.4-34) off aaatenafracdt erea’” (TYV, p.7). 
(ix) “Area are afer, eS cera wer Oe | 
are fattest arereemn” (TY, p.2). 

The first of the above two definitions is the same as (vi) above 
and the second one is just the reiteration of (vii) above. 

61.3 PM and OMs 

PM-To provide the unsaid word/s in order to complete the con- 
struction or the meaning of a sentence. 

OMs-(i) The word left unuttered is easily deducible. 

(ii) A sentence which yields a consistent meaning. 

(iii) The unspoken word strikes the reader at the time of inter- 
pretation of the text. 

61.4 Functions 

(i) It enables the author to achieve brevity. 

(ii) This yukti expects the reader to be alert while reading or 
interpreting a scientific text. 

61.5 Applications 


To achieve brevity, the aragt¥s in various works on Sanskrit 
Poetics can be tabulated as under: 
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‘ade tarde fired) aaNet 
qalakh détesrqi’ (ibid., p.168) 


|_| oratfataadaetereede: 1’ (ibid, p.9) } 
‘Piem afar wares wWessulatast |!’ (ibid.,p.68) 
rece wv iid, p68) 
‘a Tet SAT FTL’ (ibid.) 

[Pare eres (bid) 
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ahera hrs’ s 
‘SRI SeHAL’ (KAS, p.14) 


fbi iain 
ee p.105) 


FURTA AENTst’s 
= a (GSR, p.291) 


arafasena: |’ (ibid.,) 

- — api’ (ibid., p.292) 

‘Taste’ (ibid., p.295) 
61.6 Remarks 
It is clear from the foregoing discussion that the writers on poet- 
ics have very often taken the help of this yukti. The points of 
similarity between the present yukti and 4 etc, will be consid- 
ered later. 
[62] facsea [An alternative] 
62.1 Synonym and Character 
Synonym: faaeat (CKS, VBS, TY and TYV). 
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Character: The GSP has thus defined fact: —‘Waraeaterm: az: 1’ 
(GSP, p.181), meaning, ‘a word introducing an alternative’. Of 
the two things thus expressed, neither is obligatory because they 
are different possibilities. 

62.2 Definitions 


(i) Pa has used fa4ist, aT and Skea] to denote the famed.For 
example, ‘fase fepaard sete’ (Pas 1.1.28). He has used fart 
is sttras 1-3-50, 1-3-77, 1-3-85, 1-4-72, 1-4-98, 2-1-11, 2- 
4-12, 2-4-25, 2-4-50, 2-4-78, 3-1-49, 3-1-113, 3-1-120, 3- 
1-139, 3-1-142, etc. 4 appears in stitras 2-2-37, 2-4-55, 3- 
1-57, 3-1-70, 3-1-94, 3-3-14, 3-3-62, 3-3-131, 3-3-141, ete, 
and 3c] in sitras 3-1-61, 3-1-75, 3-1-122, 3-4-3, 3-4- 
33, etc. 

(ii) “atta ara afe famea:— ‘seat at aftsy faarey ora’ (171-14) 
ait” (KTA, p.461). 

(iii) ‘faaca: Uae an—‘atet asa pena ay’ (f4.37.6) 
geafei’’? (CKS II, p.1031). 

(iv) “Fe 34 Ae face: |) TT Teter: SEAT Tara 13911” (STS, p.859). 
While commenting on this definition Seém1 makes an important 
point, namely, that the faced is sometimes suggested even with- 
out the use of the word a (‘Fafa args faamsft fact vate’ 
ibid.) 

(v) “faesea ara aor ahraes ar aeafeat vero da” (TYV, App. 
I, p.IV) 

(vi) “fasett ara fafedt aecaite ardfhe a ardy sath yteuarht 
saveal wearer ati” (VBH, p.583). 

(vii) “34 44 fe faaea: 11” (VDP, p.14). The same as (iv) above. 
(viii) “fanorrafrattae aft fartar 33.11” (TYV, p.30). 


(ix) “wd @ ard a aeferm freq” (TY,p.19). 
62.3 PM and OMs 


PM-To state an alternative. 
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OMs-(i) Serial or simultaneous mention of the probable alter- 
natives. 

(ii) A thorough discussion of an indeterminable topic. 

(iii) Deep reflections on various alternatives. 

62.4 Functions 

(i) It enables the author to bring together various alternatives of 
a topic. 

(ii) It offers him an opportunity to reflect deeply on a topic in 
order to consider all possibilities, to determine the appropriate 
meaning and to put it into a suitable form of statement. 

(iii) This yukti helps the reader to know the different aspects of 
a topic. 

62.5 Applications 

(i) 14 emphatically says, ATafrd sata aneet eveas at’ (BKR, 
p.6), meaning, ‘Inability to compose poetry does not lead to 
unrighteousness, disease or punishment.’ 

(ii) While commenting on afteq’s aiftar, ‘areitinftean aeqhreet 
asft TAT!’ (DKN, p. 10), TTA has actually used the word 
fased as will be evident from the passage quoted below: “at 
Tee HE safe: set: Sere aT Wasa, TASHA WOM aT, War 
water afag aeqa: ates free: Het aT fad sfa faweds fafa 
We waawery| 4 wySTT!” (ibid.) meaning, ‘A AerHet should begin 
with an angie or a Taft or a Tegra. 

(iii) 44 gives alternative definitions of some literary concepts. 
For example, 


‘SHAT 122 1 


seer a a: wae: da detsal aetna 
arr Tareas TRS: A Aa esa aster!’ (VKL, 
pp.26-27) 


Similarly, ‘aTayet MAAS Lo TE atsderahife’ (ibid., p.39) 
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(iv) The following extracts from SH<aer’s =TeNs illustrate 
the use of the faaet:-— 

‘ae fe ara we aehaftards a cad, fesranfesitwesges a’ 
(ADV. P.25); 

‘Tomaas iterneratta: yaera ata fares: 1’ (ibid., p. 274). 
Here the author has used the very word faaeq. 

(v) While stating the rule governing the description of wind, 
TT has used the yukti flares in ‘PARAS Sraaadtes: tenet 
atl’ (RKM, p.100). 

(vi) 2743's following statements are also illustrative of the present 
yukti: ‘sa at Fae: Ha: adlat aen— Herter hawt 
Sek MTA ARTA AIT: SoTSATA TOT aT |” 
(HKN, pp. 16-18). 

(vii) In ‘Qfeigen gece strastia Far 11 (GSR, p.294), Feraaa 
Wer, the author, has enumerated two forms of the creation. 
But later, taking recourse to the fac yukti, he states that the 
creation is single ‘wafeen at ofataarat | 16 11’ (ibid.) 

While speaking about the different means of accomplishing the 
skill at poetic composition, he has listed a few alternatives in the 
following sitras: 

TePATT ETM, FCAT LS 11 SACP ATA 16 || TESTA TFATATT | 17 1 | 
FAST AMAIRANTET | 18 || frandershs rayIAeweal 19 11 (ibid.) 
62.6 Remarks 

From the foregoing details it is clear that the Indian poeticians 
are quite familiar with the character and scope of the ct yukii 
and that they have used it appropriately. 

The illustrations reproduced above exemplify only the principal 
meaning of the present yukti. 

[63] feet [A systematic and sequential exposition of a 
scientific subject] 
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63.1 Character 


‘Arranging, executing, creating, ordering, a rule, a mode, a 
means’ are some of the meanings attributed to fae in the dic- 
tionary (SED, p.512). fepitsgx thus defines this term: ‘e1@@:, 
sad, sraey erat HITT’ (GSP, p.184). It is thus clear 
that the present word is used in senses more than one, which 
fact will be borne out by the definitions to follow. 


63.2 Definitions 
(i) In this regard Agrawala says: 


Panini’s own work is model of vidhana or the treatment of top- 
ics in their inherent order. Whitney supposed that the Astadhyayi 
lacked the logical order in the arrangement of its topics, but 
Barend Faddegon has shown that this assumption is not correct 
(Studies on Panini’s Grammar, 1936). Buiskool from his study 
of the Tripadi chapters (Tripadi, 1939) holds that Panini’s work 
was based on a system of thematical groups which are rationally 
classified and arranged.” (1KP,p.309). 


From the above it is clear that Agrawala has taken the word 
fetIm to mean “Treatment of topics in their inherent order’. This 
meaning can readily be accepted because Pas has been consid- 
ered to be a masterpiece of the most orderly writing. 

(ii) “Tres yaorayat ferq— ‘erage, gear, sfx: 
ararentcafe:’ (1-8) getaanfenfafe” (KTA, p.457). 

(iti) “ror AA Garang fees avfaf rr hg THCOTeasalhreart 
fram: 1’ (CKS II, p.1030). The alternative definition corre- 
sponds with (ii) above. 

(iv) “SHeTpqeats fated faery Pee ee eee THOTT TEA- 

sfifeatft 12911 (STS, p. 859). 

While commenting on this definition, SvéT has made the follow- 
ing important clarification: 


‘wares a oftueastaerd Perry efi ferret ar” (ibid). 
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uftét means ‘Method, manner, course, arrangement, order, suc- 
o 
cession.” (SED, p.321). 


(v) “Pert ae Taree sal fahrer ar valecaar Fer Teal! sar wafety- 
Treen Rar Rahseié 7 4 aerate” (TYV, 
App. I, p.1I). 


(vi) “fae ar aaa feast” (VBH, p.582) 

(vii) “sHemay fear’ (VDP, p.13), cf (vi) above. 

(viii) “aTaaarrmaatt fear dere” (TYV, p.21) 

(ix) “aaract aq afer a aad” (TY, p.16) 

63.3 PM and OMs 

PM-The table of contents of a scientific work. 

OMs-(i) To make a statement keeping tn mind the implied mean- 
ing. 

(ii) A methodical interpretation of the text. 

(iii) A specific purposive phraseology. 

(iv) A reasonable arrangement to reconcile topics which are 
actually in opposition. 

63.4 Functions 


(i) It facilitates the conception of all the major and minor topics 
of a scientific work, their interrelations and the order of their 
enumeration. 


(ii) It acquaints the reader with the plan or an outline of a scien- 
tific work. 


(iii) It makes the understanding ofa text simple and easy. 


(iv) It expects the reader to find out coherent meanings of words 
and sentences arranged in a specific manner. In short, this yukti 
has to discharge many functions. 


63.5 Applications 


(i) Bhamaha has enlisted the topics in his work in the following 
couplet: 
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WET We UE: Vacta RTH 
seh Sef: oeseainea wT a1 (BKR, p.173) 
The following extract from his work illustrates OM No.2 
‘sdfiertae a are: cearaat: | 
adaravtagid: Uftedt Te FA: 1 
WaMTAg GAM: SAM TTT 
frrenreet Tarra HAP TT ~ (ibid., pp.87-88) 
(ii) In the aft reproduced below, afte has enumerated the 
topics he has considered in his sreTeerrq— 
“Mea SAATT: YALE: | 
Tn stare sreaafate afserer abate: 11’ (DKN, p.276) 
(iii) as work has five afaewts called WAR, dees, WS, 
aregift and sraifits. He has himself shown how different top- 
ics and subtopics in these aff4x1s are connected with one an- 
other. His following statements will clarify this point: a5FRTT | 
aftrnftfreveredne’-(VKL, p.2). ‘sitrafton Frew Sfataierenstare’- 
(ibid., p.3). ‘aRenkkrat Shad = fect aensrepesifrene’-(ibid.., 
p.8). ‘a weagrqrerd areafaissrneine’-(ibid., p.12). rere 
wafad srerataaleusraeanes ater fae sft eteaght arate 
aread |’-(ibid.,p.14). areaeraeaniae’-(ibid). ‘qeatoraeifagare’- 
(ibid., p.15), ‘wenfa variaterre’-(ibid.). ‘Tavaietary sfaortertt arr 
aary axiigqae-’-(ibid., p.20). ‘wa aaa aaah’ 
-(ibid., p.23). “aigarlarerrt RS SIME INC RUMI CRC ID cnt 
wae l’-(ibid., p.29). Ts -reaRMt I aia, eT’ 


(ibid., p.30). ‘Teaqnfaas ad dreads -(ibid., p.36). afr 
STOTT aH ARaVOTARA |’-(ibid., p.43). Waraactaret wea: 


ape staf Sa feral ’-(ibid., p.48). ‘warqraIs frase’ -(ibid.., 
p.56). ‘Wate aera weiss axed saltrereraaorneadt | a 
ReTTTRTAgeA |’-(ibid., p.68). “rat weyfawew |’-(ibid., p.72). 


The above details go to show that Vamana has finalized the 
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entire outline of his work before putting pen to paper, that he 
has fixed the places of topics and subtopics and that the topics 
and subtopics evolve from one another quite naturally. In view 
of this, his whole work looks like a fine series of interlocked 
links. 

Again, in Vamana’s sittras reproduced below we have a sys- 
tematically graded presentation of scientific topics: 


‘aehtas TK A127 11 

PUPS: ATTA 128 1 

aS THR HAT ATAT! 129 1 

wayyy SMR HA 1130 11’ (ibid., p.13) 
According to Vamana, ‘the literature written in prose and in 
verse is twofold: sf4@& (unconnected or loose) and flag (con- 
nected or linked). These two forms of literary composition are 
accomplished one after another. The unconnected or loose pieces 
of literature are like sparks of fire. They do not shine brightly. 
Among the connected pieces of literature, the &1&9% (the drama 
in ten varieties) is preferable or is the best’. 


(iv) TTA has laid out the subject-matter of his Herta as 
follows: 

“se TaRCOTASOTAS TT: | 1 Mae: 2 rafree:, 3 sreargestaty:, 
4 fereanfs, 5 agrafe-afa-crar:, 6 vearaaiaada:, 7 aaafaea:, 8 are- 
TaT:, 9 Wd-saerst, 10 Heantaaa:, 11 safqyreay, 12 aferal, 
13 ws, 14 weard-ewitoran:, 15 afatagts:, 16 afer, 17 eu- 
aret:, 18 qarars:, sft wfareed serqaftremenftenta i” (KM, p.8). 
From these details we come to know the total number of topics, 
their names and the order of their consideration in the first Hae 


of Tagra’s work. 


He has discussed the above topics in the same order as above, 
in detail, and in a systematic manner. 


(v) e747, the author of Her, is a very disciplined liter- 
ary theorist. An analysis of the topics of one of the chapters of 
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his work will bear out this observation. We take up the 8" chapter 
for the purpose. In the very beginning of that chapter (HKN, 
p.374) = has enumerated the main types of sustained (4a) 
poetry, namely, the 387 (that which is to be seen on the stage) 
and #7 (that which is to be heard). Then he divides the 3 into 
two subtypes, namely, the Wez and the 74. Thereafter, he goes 
on to mention the still smaller subvarieties of the Tez, like the 
waza, the ¥HWT, etc. Thereupon he proceeds to subdivide the *4 
also in a like manner and discusses the Sift and other subdivi- 
sions of 14. Then with a very conscious introduction in the words 
Tea FETA’ (ibid., p.395) he sets out to divide the #24 into 
five major varieties, namely, the FeT#Te4, the arena, the Sa, 
the 4] and the afta. He then thoroughly discusses these vari- 
eties, one by one, and concludes the discussion on the subject 
of ‘Types of Poetry’, with the consideration of the fag Hreq 
in the end (ibid., p.408). 
Thus, in 244%’s work the divisions and the subdivisions of the 
topics are very clearly, logically and serially marked out. 
(vi) In the same manner raf has explained in the following 
stanzas the principal divisions of the subject-matter of his work: 

‘SOHAL SPT TAAERISA TTS: | 

WHAT: HITT ATA PITA: | 

aTel wrt dent GRIER | 

Wa: SER evar ATA: | . 

armed gt witiqg vad were: 11’ (KAS, p.92) 
63.6 Remarks 
From the foregoing discussion followed by the illustrative pas- 
sages, it becomes evident that the ancient poeticians are familiar 
with the present yukti in its different aspects and have used it 
expertly in their works. 


[64] faraeta [Contrariety] 
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64.1 Character 
faa means ‘opposite in character’ or ‘mutually opposed’ 
(WCD, p.247). It has been traditionally defined as: 

AATIATTTRTT FATT: | 

Hearencend ar a fasar faa: 11’ (GSP, p.185) 
64.2 Definitions 
(i) From “softd aaenfefi: arrrarrt 1” (Pas 2.1.56) we deduce 
that if the word expressive of the similaritv between the 744 
and the 3u8a is used, then the ayes compound is not formed. 
Similarly, “Simat wafer” (ibid., 1-3-42) also yields the mean- 
ing which is opposite in character. 
(ii) “aftr ret faceda:-feradirag@er’ (33-7) sft” (KTA, p.459) 
(iii) “ferreiat aa stapET eeEOTL| ae— ‘Parra Aa 
facdenft sagie’ (f8.31.3) sf” (CKS II, p.1030) 
(iv) “ceased wea mare rods: 1) ae peeve ePafeere 
germ faut qed qerea: gfeafecea sft1i21 10” (STS, p.858) 
(v) “favdat am serena farsa: | an— Penherrryasn rata 
afgarttrat ators: 11” (TYV, App. I p.IID) cf. (iii) above. 
(vi) “favdat arn sofewferector cence aster (€. 9,31. 16-30)- 
aarqares dhatstadd: Prradea| Feet: Fer: warp fears, wat 
faqda: 1 sft” (VBH, p.582). 
(vii) “oer frets feoda: 1” (VDP, p.13). 
The word 7 in this definition is to be taken to mean ‘THT’, 
because the present sitra is preceded by the sitra, ‘waumayd 
faery’. Consequently, the full definition of the 8044 will be ‘sauna 
Miacitet ferrets: 1’ meaning, The fata is the violation of the se- 
quence of the topic with valid intention. 
(viii) “serefayaeas cet eng farsa: 111911 (TYV, p.15). Itis 
to be noted that this as well as (vi) above contain the word TRI". 


The relevant line enumerating the thirty-six yuktis reads as 
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“gilerrdard: agai rd: 11” (ibid., p.2). Some scholars read 
the last two words herein as “armentsfareda:” and have afd 
yukti. “tate thus says so: “Sfrea aPafagrearcrorenfarda grag: 1” 


(ibid.) and then proceeds to define and discuss elaborately the 
afaria yukti. But this is an unduly stretched exercise and should, 
therefore, be ignored. 


(ix) “radat cere fewer” (TY, p.16). cf. (iii) above. 
64.3 PM and OMs 
PM-The opposite meaning which is to be accepted as relevant. 
OMs-(i) To prove a topic by means of the opposite meaning. 
(ii) To construct a definition with the meaning in opposition to 
the expressed one. 
(iii) To violate the serial order of the topics for valid reason/s. 
64.4 Functions 
(i) By suggesting the opposite meaning the author lends round- 
ness to the topic. 
(ii) To construct a definition with the meaning in opposition to 
the expressed one. 
(iii) The reader is expected to find out the author’s intention to 
violate the sequence of topics. 
64.5 Applications 
(i) "4s has suggested in the following aifta that the lovers of 
good poetry dislike a @& that lacks familiar words, pleasing 
sandhis, clarity and easy pronunciation: 

‘aetrercnistta Gare Isa 

mere caters wach Hitat Aa (BKR, p.37) 
(ii) 2S has expressly used the word fav47 in his stanza quoted 
below: 

‘sf dasfarter son aero: Sa: | 

wal fara: rat grad tibsadia st’ (DKN, p. 29) 


MIS-9 
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The second half of this stanza is to be taken to enumerate the 
gunas which are popular with the poets of the gauda marga. 
Those 7s, not stated in so many words but to be understood 
by applying the present yukti to the above stanza, are: Wife, 
SATA, IA, SPH, Tes, seca and sirafes. To these seven 
gunas are to be added aeafes, Jana and Arf? which are 
common to both the 44 and ats margas. Thus, this yukti gives 
us a complete list of the gunas of the ms arf, 


(iii) Vamana has all praise for the 4a Sf. In his opinion, the 
dart HA is full of all 71s. He openly says so in the aa “Aaa 
das (VKL, p.4), implying thereby that it has no imperfec- 
tions. 
In the two consecutive siitras, reproduced below, Vamana has 
distinguished between the discriminating and the indiscriminate 
disciples by actually using the term farda:— 

gel freer: feretfenrere. 12 11 

a, aT Ia 3 Ly (ibid., p.3) 
He has exemplified the opposites of 174 and apart with the 
words ‘fawdaeg aa’ (ibid., p.34). 
While commenting on the ¥ ‘arqean aura: FAL 19 1’ (ibid., 
p.47), he says, ‘Set 7 Fa’ (ibid.) Here he has made use 
of the favda yukti. So also in the following two sitras. 

a BHA Teasers: 117 11 

aa feredat Sores 118.1 (ibid., p.70) 
(iv) yTex7 has thus defined the figure 4A:-‘aRavdt4: WAT 161 11’ 
(SAL, p.107). The word 44 herein stands for fawa. The sitra 
will then read as ‘fasafrda: wry meaning, ‘The opposite of fra4 
is 4’. 
64.6 Remarks 
The above discussion goes to prove that the Indian literary theo- 
rists are familiar with the character and scope of fava yukti. 
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This yukti enables the reader to know the unsaid or unwritten 
text. In this respect it has an important role to play in a scientific 
text. In a way, it performs the same function as aatufa. What 
then is the difference between the two? An answer to this ques- 
tion could thus be given: In the s14lufa, the implied opposite 
meaning has got to be inferred from the words actually used. In 
the case of the fava generally, the very word fava or its syn- 
onym fait or + is explicitly used and it signifies the opposite 
meaning which the author intends his readers to understand. With 
this clarification we pass on to the next a-74ftt, 


[65] ret [Exposition; a detailed explanation of all as- 
pects of a subject] 


65.1 Synonym and character 


Synonym: afar (VDP, p. 13). 

Character—According to our Was, staan, faattsraat and 
xr are the obstructions in gaining clear and full knowledge of 
the principles or theories of a 3a. These three are known as 
fits. A detailed exposition or an explanation at length helps 
to remove these 3ffaJIs and makes it possible for a curious 
person to familiarize himself with all the aspects of a scientific 
subject. Such a detailed exposition is called =T@aM. 

The term aiffereart used by VDP is not materially different 
from rein, the most popular and widely used term. 

65.2 Definitions 

(i) In connection with =reim, Agrawala says, “AtiSaya-varnana, 
detailed description or over-loading with details (as in Indriyam 
Indra-lingam Indra-drstam Indra-srshtam Indra-justam Indra- 
dattam iti va, V.2.93)” (TKP, p.309). 

(i) “afteraenin aremy—‘feieda dart deatiot a usp yE- 
fafa Fe: affine fare: si seeps: Usrt Seat Tarkan 
(347-8) sf’ (KTA, p.460). 
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(ii) “ores TH aq wequafard onfead, sar,— ‘sar aie waa: 
waagagiigd: eyM wacrormfeaye:’ (3.31.4) Fenearswerafateass- 
eracrt” (CKS Il, p.1031). 

(iv) “?shervnt rer ai—se vattieite: eat creat 
sehagdarsy yarns fr 13311” (STS, p.859). 

(vy) “ares am wees feetoread Sera St aaT 
upe: wetted Teoertsara |!” (TYV, App I, p.1Il) 
(vi) “Gerd am | aangehet fafregfarer” (VBH, p.582) 
(vii) Sear \ (VDP, p.13) cf. (ii) and (iv) 
above. 
(viii) peeren ae eee 12311” (TYV, p.25) 
(ix) “fafteafaret asnd emer aL” (TY, p.16) 
This is the same as (vi) above. 
65.3 PM and OMs 
PM-A detailed explanation of all the aspects of a topic. 
OMs-(i) Explanation of an outstanding feature of a subject. 
(ii) Full explanation of the entire knowable topic. 
(iii) Description of the characteristics of subtopics. 

-(iv) A detailed description of a topic previously only briefly stated. 


(v) Explanation by means of traditional instruction in something 
that has not been stated in clear words. 


(vi) To be familiar with a subject with only a meditative vision. 
(vii) Thus this yukti possesses a number of shades of meaning. 
65.4 Functions 


(i) This yukti helps the author to discuss, in detail, small topics 
of a large subject and also the distinguishing features of it. 


(ii) It makes it possible for the reader to know what the author 
has learnt with the help of his ascetic vision. 


(iii) Besides imparting a detailed knowledge of all the aspects of 
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a subject or of the supreme features of it, it retains the impor- 
tance of the method of traditional instruction and the afte. 
65.5 Applications 

An attempt will be made below to illustrate the maximum num- 
ber of aspects of this yukti. 


(i) “18's treatment of the subject of ‘Similarity in the figure 3747’ 
is a good instance of the RSI. In this connection the following 
stanzas should be read with advantage: 


‘ed adn area ait wae wear 

aaroofe sharers vasa (BKR, p.47) 
‘FSUSHVSS: Faq: FF HATTA | 
JfeaRrentrearrarerataattad 1 1’ (ibid.) 
fos creat anf cael FEAL! 

SB ot wedarecy matey aster’ (ibid., p.48) 
‘qenewraard: ay Bsqal Aa: | 

se unfeerariragaecteraaer |’ (ibid., p.50) 
‘4 adareurfafe faeonfedt fate: 1’ (ibid., p.54) 


In the above stanzas Bhamaha has made a detailed exposition 
of the topic (‘the concept of 41484 in the 377 Hag’), with 
illustrations, with arguments and even with the use of the word 
afar. He has also invited the reader’s attention to his indepen- 
dent point of view by means of this exposition. 
am uses the word fafaa in ‘Get fafeacdata fasta: arereert: 11’ 
(ibid., p.4) and furnishes his readers with the details in the fol- 
lowing stanza: 

‘Wear Basra: BAM: | 

ciet afte: wenatfa arom sreateltt | 

were fag Heat aAeguRary! 

fareararassia ard: areafsraret: 1’ (ibid., p.5) 
This illustrates OM No.4 of the present yukti. The following 
two lines exemplify OM No.6 above. 
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PA Tas FATE 
waisRrafel & garasiieaa 1’ (ibid., p.106) 
meaning, ‘How can an ordinary person like me read the mind of 
scholars and philosophers?’ 


(ii) We now turn to afte4’s work. 


His following aiftat with an extract from Waigr’s commentary 
on it is a representative example of OM No.1 above. 

‘onfereanfranrest Wet aTSTeT | 

aaTASTAAS AY aT eae TS Aaa” _ (DKN, p. 4) 
SMTAEsha sarees Aer ae sahrashs srarasht | gana 
Pad aq Tee TASH fens aaa) eect FS rag frst geet (aA TT) 
RTL! sad Ff aaft WRstfa asa wfrsresfaeemtogd wa wweresh:, 
TARTS act safraraty garry (sift) fal ead, a act Bar 
geafrereard: | axfagrat atsftergat addi srafrentsert svat eraferga: 1’ 
(ibid.) 
According to @ftS+, imaginative literature is a mirror in which 
the extra-ordinary deeds of the ancient kings are reflected. But 
this is not an ordinary mirror. This is uncommon in that it contin- 
ues to hold the reflection (ie the deeds of the kings) even after 
the fart has vanished (ie the kings have died). afte has used 
the word 2iff to convey this special feature of the 31@¥i (ie mirror). 


waa proposes an alternative explanation of the word af? 
saying that it conveys afar (ie pre-eminence or superiority). 
The superiority lies in the fact that the reflection is seen even 
when the object is not near the mirror and this is really an aston- 
ishing experience! Here T4#g4 has used the very word afi 
found in 65.2 (it), (iv) and (vil) above. . 

(iii) In at49’s work, the ar is visible in many forms. Let us 
take them up one by one. 


He clarifies the relation of the 71s with the da*f ff in the sitra, 
‘orerpitta dasffii4 WV (VKL, p.4). ; 
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Thereafter he pinpoints the excellence (fq) of the said tf¢ in 
the following stanza: 

‘af ae aad aft wearer | 

afta aa fae aa ufteafa area’ (ibid.. p.5) 
We have an explanatory exposition (ie OM No.2 above) of the 
areas in the first af of his work. Firstly, he makes three 
major divisions of the #eIWs. namely, the ws, the fae and the 
weet (carat fen veto a sreatgtfti i i’-ibid., p.8). 
Then he goes to enumerate the subdivisions of each of them: 
‘Hagd atm: 11211 (ibid.), Weeeahurayres-<aafatac4amsra- 
ausetfagat fren: 113.10 (ibid.) and ‘cea gesarsert west 
waar WT FHA 711" (ibid., p.10). 
We now pass on to yet another instance of this yukti. 4144 af- 
firms that the 37 is at the root of all the figures of sense. He, 
therefore, devotes one full #414 (ibid.. pp.48-56) to the de- 
tailed discussion of the 3741— the discussion which comprises 
the definitions of HeiTM and afew, the kinds of 3H, namely, 
the vaeirtsr, TET, yr, TA etc., the purposes of the employ- 
ment of the 3041 and the faults of ST41. 4144 has, thus, consid- 
ered all the possible aspects of the knowable subject. ST (=OM 
No.2). 


No predecessor of Vamana had ever attempted a classification 
of the wf WT. The credit of this exercise goes to a4. He begins 
the discussion of the topic with the definition of the term Way 
(‘atagf®: wae: |’-ibid., p.39). Then he mentions two varieties of 
arf, namely, stat and seresrrai (ibid., pp.39-40). Thereaf- 
ter he subdivides these two verieties into @m and yt which 
latter he divides still further into a and 444 (ibid., p.40). He 
has not only defined all these divisions and subdivisions but has 
also quoted passages to illustrate them. In this manner he has 
considered ten divisions of 88. This discussion, altogether novel 
as it is, can be attributed either to his Tew (OM No.5) or to 
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his meditative vision, afref¥ (OM No.6). 


(iv) Let us now turn to Uswte@’s work. His general practice is to 
mention a topic briefly in the beginning and to furnish its details 
later. Let us take up his discussion on 3f"1. At the outset of the 
discussion on this topic he states that Sf" (genius) is born of 
‘fe (a faculty different from and superior to 3f@-vide RKM, 
p.11). Thereafter he proceeds to make the following points: 


The sil causes the words, meanings, figures of speech, etc to 
flash in the poet’s mind; a person blessed with sft can see 
even the invisible objects; 4ufaex and others, though born blind, 
were good poets; a great poet can describe the places which he 
has not actually visited, merely by means of sft; Sf is of 
two types-#Rf (the one which causes a poetic composition to 
come along) and «Taft (the one which appreciates a poetic 
composition); these two types have many subtypes on the basis 
of which the poets are classified; there are many kinds of con- 
noisseurs of poetry; it is they who spread the name and fame of 
a good poet (ibid., pp. 11-15). 
It is to be noted that all the above points revolve around the 
central theme, namely, the sf". 
(v) Lastly, we consider Syafts’s 31S RRA. 
He has devoted one full 74f4 (=section) to the discussion of the 
STAT in all its aspects (vide KAS, pp.32-34). Then he has men- 
tioned the excellence of S™ in the stanza reproduced below: 

‘TERRA Wes BETTIE | 

som pireeey ardate Aiea I (ibid., p.34) 
In the same manner, he has stated the most distinguishing feature 
of the seat in the following stanza: 

‘qatrgraded aratararrt 

seater athe tareraferter feranfea i’ (ibid., p.36) 
&eafia mentions the extraordinariness of the poetic composi- 
" tion in the following words: . 
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‘edi yeasete saree | 

sadam, ef Al aya SARL’ (ibid., p.58) 
65.6 Remarks 
It is evident from the foregoing discussion that the ancient Indian 
literary theorists have imbibed the character and spirit of the 
Sra and given it a masterly treatment. 
[66] @3T@ [Doubt, irresolution, indecision] 
66.1 Character 


The tradition defines this term variously as ‘SaURTa! afar 
Pa: | Besar: | Huts eran erage] Fa Taya 
Get aft wart eae eres! Cater aftr fresatie- 
sarees’ (GSP, p.209). 

In fine, the 4314 means the lack of resolution or determination 
because either the nature of the thing perceived is doubtful or _ 
the perception is both positive and negative simultaneously or it 
embraces the mutually opposite properties at one and the same 
time. 

In this connection a question arises how come the 4x74 finds a 
place in a wr@ when it (ie the 31T@) is defined as ‘one that re- : 
moves doubts and perceives what is beyond the range of sight’ 
(samara Ware ate wes cet Wet FT ARR a 
11’)? This question will be answered later in 66.5. 

66.2 Definitions 

(i) According to Agrawala (vide IKP, p. 309) Pa’s siitra, ‘asaay 
w Hreq’ (Pas 1-4-2) illustrates the present yukti. 

(ii) “ret seared: Cera: — ‘ehrgqemapfrarratasrsh a’ (294-16) 
fail’ (KTA, p.459). 

(iii) “Awa Ae Arsene, a— At frat FS TR 
TRO Va Ge ae TGS SAT? (B_T.11) senate: 
ar” (CKS I, p.1031). 

(iv) “Sraegaelt Sera: | setae: TTR, TPT RRS 
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weft 13211” (STS, p.859). 

cf. (ii) above as also ‘aifegaracrartd:’ in 66.1 above. 

(v) “dual am faeari verorafisa: dra: (TYV, App I, p.IID. 
of. “waftraftth fresatesaramftarr!” in 66.1 above. 

(vi) “Seat AA) cache’ (VBH, p.582). 

(vii) “Saat BaeRrt Bera: 1” (VDP, p.13) 

This is the same as (iv) above. 

(viii) “frotftarrmatarreraent g Gera: 112411” (TYV, p.25) 
According to NM, the uncertainty in respect of the definite top- 
ics is removed by taking the particle “@ to mean ‘or’ instead of 
its usual meaning ‘and’ (ibid.). This, however, is an arbitrary way 
of determining the meaning. 

(ix) “erat ara arentet Peers safari” (TY, p.17) 

This corresponds with (vi) above. 

66.3 PM and OMs 

PM-Doubt or indecision. 

OMs-(i) Indecision about either of the two sides of a problem 
because both the sides can be equally powerfully argued about. 
(ii) The doubt arising from the knowledge of the two mutually 
opposing views. 

(iii) Uncertainty about a definite topic. 

(iv) Irregularity of words expressive of definite meanings. 

66.4 Functions 

(i) This yukti enables the author to present ‘the mutually oppo- 
site views on atopic’ or ‘powerful arguments both for and against 
atopic’, 

(ii) It acquaints the reader with (a) both the sides of a problem, 


(b) the ways and means of removing the doubt, and (c) the 
precise meaning of a word used in a particular context. 
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66.5 Applications 


(i) In the twelfth chapter of his sreritarar, wergkay has raised a 
very interesting question-whether it is ever likely to occur an 
altogether new subject for a poetic composition to one’s mind? 


The relevant extract from the Hermit is reproduced below to 
facilitate correct understanding of the problem: 
“quorafyve att qrnege aq, dis ada dea vada sft raat: 
‘a sft areata: | 

“OTTER: BAR: waTTTARISA | 

sarah fesafa arai ater: 11” 

“Tatras 4 wahaaadts | Tames fe Hasaisal: yep-yery 
seed gta “Tamata saa tetas: wey” semti “Heer fe 
dafen gaa: vata, acatearma asada’ sft a BR 
‘a oft ararate: | UR FAST afters eeHee ares 
ead firraft’” (RKM, p.62). 
The gist of the above passage is as under: 


Some scholars hold that there is not a single subject which has 
not been dealt with by the ancient poets. Other scholars, how- 
ever, do not subscribe to this view. They are of the firm opinion 
that there are numerous topics which have not yet been touched 
upon by the ancient poets. The above for and against arguments 
form an inderterminable subject. Equally powerful reasonings can 
be put forward in support of both the above views. Those who 
are for the former view advise the budding poets to reshape the 
subjects used by the ancient poets. 


aTaufest differs with such ads. He firmly believes that there 
are still innumerable subjects on which no poems have been 
composed so far. He advises the beginners to read the poetic 
compositions of other poets to find out the untouched subjects. 
Here again a doubt arises whether the reading of others’ com- 
positions will really help the new aspirants to know about the 
subjects not used or handled so far? Some thinkers hold the 
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view that the compositions based on the same subject, written 
by different authors, appear to be different from one another 
(although they really are not so). Some other thinkers feel that a 
beginner tends to compose his own poems by making a few 
changes in the compositions of others. A third group of scholars 
are of the opinion that great men think alike. To avoid this like- 
ness of thoughts, it is desirable for a novice to go through the 
literary works of others. Thus the different schools of s1Tards are 
divided on this issue. This is an instance of 43M, indecision. 
WIAA removes this indecision by arguing that the poet’s spiri- 
tual vision aided by meditation transgressing the speech and mind, 
can distinguish between the things seen and the things unseen. 
That is to say, the spiritual vision (aided by meditation) can de- 
termine whether a particular subject has been used before or is 
completely new. 


66.6 Remarks 


In the fact wafer (see 62 above) there is a clear statement of 
all the alternatives; the concept of doubt does not enter in. In 
the case of A314, however, the doubt or indecision is the main 
thing. In famed the author just suggests various alternatives, 
whereas in 4314 the author suggests ways and means of remov- 
ing a doubt. Thus the functions of both are different and, there- 
fore. both should find a place in the tantrayukti scheme. 

[67] aye [Addition, connection, unification] 

67.1 Character 

Wqed4 means to add one to the other; to bring things belonging 
to the same class together or to unify things which are not in 
opposition to each other or one another. It has been traditionally 
defined as ‘TRERPtermnmtharafttaraa: 1!’ (GSP, p.217). 

67.2 Definitions 

(i) Pa’s “sft 4” (Pas 1-1-25), “aredareq!” (ibid., 1-3-45), 
“oeata west” (ibid., 3-1-84) and a host of other sitras (eg1- 
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1-38, 1-1-74, 1.2.28, 1-2-44, 1-4-12, 3-3-132, etc) illustrate 
the present yukti. Pa uses both 4 and af to express WY=a4. 
(ii) “atta aa Sf Gyeaa:-‘Taaee: fagerqai w arare:’ (175-14) 
sft’ (KTA, p. 461). The construction is similar to 62.2. (ii) 
above. 


(iii) “TTA ATH Ales VE Bia Heat vad; ae—‘avig waz’ (3.51.1) 
seme” (CKS I, p.1031). 

(iv) “4 Be BR TEA: | Ae —ateat Uefa crafafafematas 
UMMA 113811” (STS, p.859). 

This is symmetrical in construction with 62.2 (iv) above. 

(v) “aera are wafer fated aafedaa ata fects art ayer: | 
am areata: Fe: Ke gener” (TYV, App I, p. II). 

(vi) “ATSaN AM, AMT (7, 31.18-29)— ‘tai faettinee wi a a 
we a gfe \” (ibid. App. III, p XII). 

Obviously, 3t"Te7 has not defined this yukti. But from the ex- 
ample he has cited, it becomes clear that he also takes the 4y=44 
to mean ‘unification’ or ‘addition’. 

(vii) “g4 3a Sit WETA: 1” (VDP, p.14). 

This is the same as (iv) above. 

(viii) “Taq BraerpEri To Teetta! 12911” (TYV, p.28). 
(ix) “aafeanfa ast ae a fe wera)” (TY, p.18). 

67.3 PM and OMs 

PM-A combination or assemblage generally denoted by 4. 


OMs-(i) Two references or statements, made one after another, 
relating to the topics which are unopposed to each other. 


(ii) To show that the things spoken of are mutually compatible 
to coexist. 


(iii) To combine many things in one statement. 
67.4 Functions 
(i) This yukti enables the author to bring together all the topics 
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which are consistent with one another and can, therefore, coexist. 
(ii) It acquaints the reader with the mutually unopposed topics. 
(iii) It shows the reader the way to combine and interpret dif- 
ferent topics and subtopics. 
(iv) It achieves brevity. 
67.5 Applications. 
(i) "He's following afta containing THK represents OM No.2 
above— 

‘qaermnay saad Ha Tl 

Sift sofa ati a areenroatsarerrq i 1’ (BKR, p.1) 
Here satearrnay Saad and Sarg aaa are ideas such as are 
compatible with each other. Similarly, in ‘qui ffera =qrafi ara 
apaactepity | |’ (ibid., p.7), Fa at (ie the beauty of nouns) 
and fasi e4afd (ie the beauty of verbs) can happily coexist. Still 
one more example of this OM is found in ‘Wah Aes Feat a 
Fed F Aq!’ (ibid.. p.11) meaning, ‘An epic (poem) should be about 
great personalities and should be of considerable extent (ie it 
should be sufficiently long)’. Here the greatness of the person- 
alities and the largeness of the volume of the epic are quite in 
harmony with each other and they both are, in turn, quite con- 
sistent with the greatness of the poem (ie Férateiea). 
(ii) The following extracts from @te4’s work contain Wyraa:. 
afteq's text with THAeA’s commentary are reproduced below : 
‘mrerrermeht cari eafteafreitacn’ — ‘sifteeat a act waa wafer- 
aft’ (DKN, p.22). 
Here 319 functions as ‘a’ (=and) and indicates that 4lé& and 
ay belong to the same class of literature, viz., fat He. 
‘Weegee aT arenas aT UA: t'— ‘ait TyeI |’ (ibid.,p.42). 
Here @ is to be taken to mean ‘7’. 
‘wea arathrary aurareatt eyae'— ‘Tes HTL! aalercanyETa 


aan!’ (ibid., p.51). 
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This is an instance of OM No.1 above. 


‘SPH Heat AAT — ‘AR THATET |’ (ibid., pp. 
55-56). This represents PM of the present yukti. 
‘genres: treatrareretan'— ‘tar wea!’ (ibid., pp.152- 
153). 
Thus 71 is also used to mean ‘a’. That is to say, ¢S7 uses aff, 
dat and a1 as synonyms of “7. 
(iii) We now turn to aT49’s work. In all the following passages 
‘q’ is used in its principal sense: . 
‘ar Ber-aasf vista ararett afer’ (VKL, p.4) 
“airet fern septof a apreargrier ’ (ibid., p.8) 
TAR Fetaeat aes F TAM! (ibid., p.10) 
re SATS PORCH A’ (ibid., p.12) 
In the second and the third of the above passages the author 
has clubbed many unrelated items together. Hence these pas- 
sages can be taken to illustrate OM No.3 above. 


amv has pointed out that ‘a’ is also used to combine unuttered 


and unopposed topics together Tene warerpaperasear!’ - 
ibid.,p.82; ‘seTaT-stiegs wereaETperatergaeney eaee:’, 
gas t-(ibid., p.88). 

(iv) 31-aae4 is also found to be using ‘a!’ to mean ‘7’ as eftSq 
does. For example: 

‘qTa F SRT WM a, sAariaahetare ar, arcs 
afarasrt afr agIETEL!’ (ADV, p.274). 

(v) In the following Ys composed by Tera FEIT, the use of 
‘q’ is to be taken for granted: 


‘Sag fefera: wfa: wef Farqi1710 1 (GSR, p. 291) 
‘sfeaet sitet wre tar 16 11? (ibid., p. 293) 
‘epfifaen tafe deaftet ead Fer 17 1 (ibid.) 


67.6 Remarks 


We have noticed earlier [vide 66.2 (viii)] that sometimes 4 de- 
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notes famed. In 67.5 (ii) and (iv) above, we find that at times 7 
denotes yeaa, A fraes splits whereas a WTS joins. That is to 
say, their functions are exactly the opposite of each other. In 
view of this, a reader has got to be very careful while interpret- 
ing 4 and @ ina scientific text. 

Since the authors are very frequently required to bring like or 
similar topics together, they take the help of this common de- 
vice, the Ay=44 Tagith. The poeticians have correctly used this 
device in their works. 

[68] Bea [Possibility] 

68.1 Character 


There are certain things which generally coexist or are very closely 
associated with one another. Generally, a Brahmin is a learned 
person. In other words, Brahminhood and learning coexist. 
Therefore, they say Fsvafa stent fen. 

Similarly, there is a {fet which says—TWAn 8 fare Sate 
weqaq’ (=The union suggests the possibility of separation). In 
social sciences there are certain phenomena which are not gov- 
emed by hard and fast rules. In respect of such phenomena the 
social scientist can only mention some possibilities. To be able | 
to do so, he takes the help of the W174 a=rafe. 
, 68.2 Definitions 

(i) Pa does not appear to have used this yukti. 


(ii) It has not been discussed by KT. 


(iii) “Teta AH Fafa B AeA WaT: FT — AS frqerrhfearaa: 
aeqettenta” (CKS IL, p.1031). 


(iv) STS does not recognize the present device. 


(v) “wearat am fearerenrasfares Pree eared aw aera” (TYV, 
App. |, p.IV). 


(vi) “aera ara soofrdiergqusad atqufee |” (VBH, p.583). 
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As per the example cited by 3e%1a7 the F74 means ‘the im- 
plied advice’. After commenting on the example he advises’ 


vans aera area’ (TYV, App. Ill, p-XIIl). 
(vii) The VDP does not define this yukti. 
(viii) “aerat Tate Gace aredageran 136 11” (TYV., p.33) 
(ix) “Weta 74 Sraererreerr a aq 

sare sft Te: 11” (TY, p.20) 
This corresponds with (vi) above. 
68.3 PM and OMs 
PM-A mention of that which is possible in a particular situation. 
OMs-(i) To establish, by means of a rule, what is not found 
elsewhere. 
(ii) The implied advice. 
(iii) To conceive a topic by means of an inference. 
68.4 Functions 
(i) The present yukti facilitates the mention of all possibilities of 
an item. 
(ii) It expects the reader to find out the unexpressed or implied 
advice with a suitable inference. 
68.5 Applications 
(i) A typical example is found in Vamana’s work. After discuss- 
ing conclusively the purpose of poetic composition in the first 
section of his work, he sets out to consider the question as to 


who are qualified or competent to become poets. In this con- 
nection he observes: 


“srrefed: AUMAAIOA HAA: 117 
8 Uy a Baa: wahr-saies:, agraetsia: serafsagena- 
qari} aonet) asarad: ? faaferanfeeatecd Afri’ (VKL, pp.2-3). 
It should be noted that Vamana has used the very word F574, 
This leads us to infer that he is familiar with the F474 yukti. 
MIS-10 
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(ii) The same can be said about fa#ax on the basis of the fol- 
lowing passages from his TaeHrarxa: 


After discussing, with illustration, the Baath stag he says: 
‘af siaarareed eahroalttas sae werafs wea Yona at 
waft Pract!’ (VCC, Part two, p.173). 

Similarly, the following observation follows the consideration of 
YarMreTasxad! type of warate:—‘wareisfy Fer wert: 1 wat 
faepet aif aera’ (ibid., p.220) 

68.6 Remarks . 


The present yukti has found place only in five source works out 
of the nine ones considered in this book. #tzea, 44m and the 
compiler of the VDP have not recognized this device. Besides, 
we have a very few instances of this yukti in the works on poet- 
ICS. 

One striking feature which deserves to be mentioned in this con- 
nection is that 4, =, “ert and his disciple have all concluded 
their expositions of the tantrayukti system after discussing the 
present yukti, as will be evident from their following statements: 


‘sea sehen Taga set: (CKS Il, p. 1031); 
Ud Taq: i’ (TYV, App. I, p.IV); 
‘qaraMeatard WRT AGHA: |’ (ibid., p.33); and 
‘shat: wafted, Tarawa: |’ (TY, p.20) 
[69] tadtat [A scientific name, a technical term] 
69.1 Character 


A Ua means a name. It introduces the #7 in brief (WATT 
areat aat\’—GSP, p.212). An author of a scientific subject is 
very often required to refer to and explain at length scientific 
concepts, objects, phenomena and theories. For this purpose 
he uses special names which are known as technical terms. Ev- 
ery science has its own set of technical terms or terminology. 
There are some technical terms which are commonly shared by 
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different sciences, but generally there exists at least a slight dif- 
ference of meaning even in such common expressions. 


69.2 Definitions 


(i) Pa has used scores of technical terms like 3fg: (Pas 1-1-1), 
TT (ibid., 1-1-2), Far (ibid., 1-1-7), srqufAs (ibid., 1-1-8), 
want (ibid., 1-1-9), Ta (ibid., 1-1-11), Wem (ibid., 1-1-23), 
fet (ibid., 1-1-26), Aaa (ibid., 1-1-27), sera (ibid.. 1-1- 
37), PART (ibid., 1-1-45), sve (ibid., 1-1-65), Sate (ibid., 
1-2-29), sHema (ibid., 1-2-42), eq (ibid., 1-3-1), Hef (ibid., 
1-4-54), f&7 (ibid., 2-1-52) etc. Of these terms, some like ™, 
Wau}, se7y, Bara etc, are used in other sciences too, but with 
different meanings. For example, the concept of 771 in grammar 
is different from that in Poetics. The same is the case with the 
term 3a. 


Besides the above and such like terms, Pa has made use of 
some symbols like ¥ (ibid.,1-1-20), 8 (ibid., 1-1-22), f& (ibid., 
1-1-64), ff (ibid., 1-4-7) etc, which may appear to be meaning- 
less to a layman, but in Pa’s grammar they denote definite scien- 
tific concepts. There are about a hundred terms of this nature in 
the Pas, a few of which Pa has borrowed from his predecessors 
and the rest he has coined himself. 

(ii) “Te SARA: TET eT Teherea yea eden, zelaTAT 
gan’ (247-10) sf” (KTA, p.460). 

(ii) “eT AS a aaaretaenel dar fread aen-‘AerHeteranfear 
wat’ (CKS II, p.1031). 

(iv) “SITTER ea! er Aaa ayers, casfraqarect 
ai34it” (STS, p.859). 


seems gloss on this definition reads as under: 

“RWS AMS | STM MEM srasareTahty 
UOT AY, SATAN ASTI, TAA CaS TabsTTaACTe: | 
TaTRUTTS AT PEARS | Aq, SAMO Tae fad, A aa aaa 
aanqafdarige agen oraenl qrad? Sead-SaCUTA TATA LHA | 
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At US WANA Sieh WS ASTET at aaa refs: | sea aqY 
Sey FeretesaM |!” (TYV, App. p.XXXIX). 
(v) “ae aA a aed wa seafarers 4 yaad A ae aT 
amass setae 12711” (ibid., App. I p.Iil). 
(vi) “Tan AM Aaa: Tararsoraerd soll Aat TeTay a CTaETe | 
aM Wal wHeaearaa!” (VBH, p.582). 
(vii) “Uttaga: Wee: tag” (VDP, p.13). 
(viii) “EM TF A GM tatereaa svadii2711" (TYV, p.26). 
(ix) “Tara: TaTay sot Tes | 

a sftrer fe a aa taser ar yaifteti” (TY, p.18). 
69.3 PM and OMs 
PM.-A technical/scientific term. 


OMs-(i) A term used in a specific sense in a particular disci- 
pline but not so used in other disciplines. 


(ii) A term coined for efficient usage. 

(iii) A popular example. 

(iv) A term unknown to and/or unused by other sciences. 

69.4 Functions 

(i) A SSM is a sine qua non (ie absolutely necessary) inas- 


much as every “scientific meaning’ has got to be expressed by a 
technical term. 


(ii) It helps the scientific author to express the precise meaning 
of a scientific concept. 

(iii) It enables the reader to differentiate the use of a scientific 
term in one science from its use in another science or other 
sciences. 

69.5 Applications 

Since poetics is an independent branch of knowledge it has got 
its own terminology. From Bhamaha right up to Jagannatha each 
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poetician has made use of this terminology quite freely and effi- 
ciently. For example, 


(i) Bhamaha has used several t443s a few of which are as 
under: #164 (BKR, p.1), S17ER (ibid.), 248 (ibid., p.2), arafare 
(ibid.), sfrrar (ibid., p.3), HreaceMT (ibid., p.4), Wea: (ibid., p.5), 
Be: (ibid.), Afra (ibid., p.,5), a (ibid. ), sera: Fe: (ibid), 
ws (ibid.), Af (ibid.), Het (ibid.), area (ibid.), sae (ibid), 
arafacd (ibid.), Pataca (ibid.), 89 (ibid., p.7), steer (ibid.), ara- 
aqeafa (ibid.), etc. 

(ii) The terms like Off, def, atta, Tare (VKL, p.4), ates, fren, 
PIONF (ibid., p.8), Aga, afta, Teta, saan, wf, sara 
(ibid.,p.10), sary, HE, Wer, aida, arts, (ibid., p.15), a, 
vad, dfera, sma, stamn, chafaea, faenfaeg, (ibid., p.23), 
wT, Weayfs (ibid, p. 68) etc, used by Vamana are all 
svasamjfias. 


(iii) 7sRat has employed a large number of technical terms, a 
few of which are mentioned below: 


array, freqratft and sratfa-three kinds of meaning (RKM, 
p.63), Mafraaed, archer, qereleqes and wywraeragy-subkinds 
of the above meaning (ibid.), the varieties of sfffaraned namely, 
ares, Gs, tafe, aot, safer tqeresa, Tens and 
Wye (ibid.,pp.65-68), the varieties of 37ST and others, 
namely, Tar, faery, aqenn, farste, aia, terug, cHaitard, 
wTaqt, afette, etc (ibid, pp.69-77). Unless these terms are 
adequately explained nobody will be able to understand their 
meanings. 

Since t44g1, the point under consideration, is very obvious, there 
is no need to lengthen the list of the terms. 


69.6 Remarks 
In section 54 above we have considered the Yard 7Taahw. Since 
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we have now discussed 44, it is possible for us to distinguish 
between the two fets. The Tala is concerned with the meaning 
of a word whereas the 44a is concerned with the word itself. 
The former takes into account the meaning of the sitra also, 
whereas the latter (=<4¥a) has nothing to do with the G4. The 
taM is a specific term, while the Tart is not so. In short, the 
character and the sphere of activity of the two yuktis are different. 
[70] cat [Statement of the reason; adducing a cause] 
70.1 Character 

rast means ‘a cause or reason’. #4 means’ because; for the 
reason that’. The &q causes the knowledge of something that is 
to be accomplished. Generally, the word expressing the @q is in 
the instrumental or ablative case. The indeclinable f@ is also of- 
ten used to denote the 24, 

70.2 Definitions 


(i) “Teri AaTATTAH!”” (PAs 1-2-53) is a telling instance of 
the use of the @a4. 

(ii) “Setar Bead: — ‘sree fe eterah (13.2) sft” (KTA, 
p.458). Here f€ denotes the @q. 

(iii) “Weaat AM sez ae ‘sara fe aa 
afore’ (9.31.12) sf areafrarah, aa arene ef aened seat WA- 
res MEAS Ah, AT TT aTAteTAT TH ATART VARTA Sexe 
mri” (CKS IT, p.1030). 

(iv) “aeagratanrs waft a trad: aor gfaveishe: sfecad 
am araremyfatisor: wfrcrat f4111111” (STS, p.858). 

(v) ‘eerat am acest erent atataqead | ae ada warner 
ceearacen Bor sea eft MAI 13 11" (TYV, App.l, p.1). This cor- 
responds with atafaft (see 39 above) and fata (see 64 above). 
(vi) eraat ar Feary arog | ae ‘ath a WGTaI 
we afters sea fast sera am Paseo: 11’ gener aAeteat 
frerratspiiaed wet dea geratents saifh fareefenta waite” 
(VBH, p.582). cf. (v) above. 
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(vii) “Teaafrreder ane w eas: 1” (VDP, p.13). cf. (iv) above. 
(viii) “Seat eqta Mag Tees 3 1 
aa — “dr aeasery (31.8.9, 1.29) genet dit ars atydereg: | Aq 


aaa) TY sfe: eat ati ait ata We st qeetat Ash 
awaerrey daft ara” (TYV, p.4). 


(ix) “erat ama aerorenatraray adage) Saar Be aaa: F 
ead: sate: 1” (TY, pp.7-8). 

This is almost the same as (vi) above. 

70.3 PM and OMs 

PM-To state a cause of some effect. 

OMs-(i) A cause, expressed by f@, proves something. 


(ii) A cause described as effective in respect of something is 
equally effective in respect of something else too. 


(iii) To prove a subject by means of an illustration. 


(iv) The meaning not actually expressed is deduced from the 
words used. 


(v) The cause of the effect later turns into the effect of the cause. 
70.4 Functions 


(i) An author can establish a topic by using f@ or by mentioning 
an operative cause or by giving an appropriate example. 


(ii) This yukti directs the reader to find out the cause-and- ef- 
fect relationships among different topics. 


(iii) It also provides him with a means to infer an implied mean- 
ing and to interpret an illustration as a means to an end. 


(iv) It expects the reader to read a scientific text attentively and 
analytically, 
70.5 Applications 


(i) First, we consider Bhamaha’s following stanza which is a 
typical example of the present yukti. 
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‘wae vena a Porermagad | 

feroreson fe areata o:qeeta Prati.’ (BKR, p.6) 
meaning, “Never use even a single faulty word. All possible care 
should be taken in this respect. Because a faulty poem. like a 
bad son. invites censure’. 


Here, besides using f@, Bhamaha has also used #1 and 3:44, 
both suggestive of cause. A bad son (ie a bad son’s behaviour) 
is the cause and censure is its effect. Similarly, a bad piece of 
poetry is the cause and its condemnation is the effect. Thus there 
is a cause-and-effect relationship in the above statement. What 
Bhamaha intends to convey is that a faulty word produces a 
faulty piece of poetry and such poetry is condemned by the 
lovers of chaste and good literature. 
(ii) 74's work abounds in places where #44 has been used. A 
few of them are quoted below: 

‘Wars fe vara Peg: afaft: sqsedi’ (VKL, p.8): 

a fe sorerarqrrat sara wafsaasy waathf’ (ibid.. p.9); 

‘a fe afaravetarenfa’ (ibid.. p.10); 

‘afs fat Prrgeafeerrerncary’ 113111; 

AEST K Fenfead Paveaq fave aac!’ (ibid..pp.13-14) 
In the last of the above statements Vamana has himself explained 
the meaning of f€ as Te, 
The following passage contains both a word in the ablative case 
and a fe: 


‘FT PRAM: FAIA 16 | | 

ard @e:, TRA TRA yeaa! safe CR GWA, Hera 
was’ (ibid., p.22) 
(iii) 374-2447 has also used f@ as a mark of @a4, as is evident 
trom the following extracts: 

‘a fe aaa: adageaaMMTsepHH |” (ADV, p.279): 

‘ara ad: were aati’ (ibid. p. 434): 

‘Tergfafé srHraypash sxadi’ (ibid. p. 458). 
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In the following passage an illustration establishes a subject (ie 
OM No.3 above): 

‘setters ae dtofkrarat aera: | 

weuraaa, Teast ared aang: 11’ (ibid., p.38) 
meaning, Just as a person desirous of light sets out to enkindle a 
flame, a means of light, so also a person longing for the sug- 
gested sense, cares for the expressed sense (which is) a means 
of the former. 


(iv) WaT has also quite often used f€ to convey @raz. For 
example: 


Trea srdrany fearreeracares | af wravaquraft’ (RKM, 
p.4), 

‘SRE: PSI TA: THEY TOT: | BT A efafraraarwy: 1’ (ibid.,p.10); 
44 warpft aerate! erat fe qratet frrataafa’ (ibid., p.52). 
It is to be noted that the first of the above passages has words 
in the ablative case besides a fe. 


(v) We find the use of f@ in 2443’ work also. For example, 


‘ gead fe sferretrer fermett eqerenarat i’ (HKN, p.6); 
‘cepa fe Teafit arerqufracnte!’ (ibid., p.9); 
“artes added Beara: 1’ (ibid., p.145). 

70.6 Remarks 


The 319231 considered earlier (see Section 37) also makes a 
statement of a cause of an effect, so does @-a¥. What then is the 
difference between the two? So far as this particular aspect of 
these two yuktis is concerned there is no difference between the 
two. On thinking deeply one feels that this particular aspect should 
be left to the care of éaut. 


Now we turn to a point raised by See in his following state- 
ments: 

“gerard: sarad aa afresiafhfa: atawa a fragt traat fred, 
sates Gera!” (TYV, App. XI). 
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Here See wants to distinguish between frafa and ead. Ac- 
cording to him the fray proves a meaning whereas the ea is 
merely an illustration. That is to say, the az does not prove 
anything. But he himself has stated differently about the &a¥ at 
another place of his gloss. There he says: eraa-a-aqehcierrae- 
aeafeenfe! saecrae-an yfeenfei aa aaa gfavsgerta 
AERA TTA: TAA’ (ibid., p.xxxiv), meaning, 
‘An illustration drawn from an outer world proves a phenom- 
enon taking place in the inner world’. This amounts to saying 
that an illustration proves a subject. It should be noted that it is 
not material whether the illustration is drawn from the outer or 
the inner world. The point which is important and relevant is 
whether an illustration proves or does not prove a subject or 
topic. It is evident, therefore, that the stands taken by St@™ on 
the above issue at two places are self-contradictory. 


Thus far we have discussed, in detail, as many as thirtynine tantra- 
yuktis, which a scientist is expected to employ when writing a 
theoretico-scientific treatise and which a reader is expected to 
employ when studying such a treatise. NM says so in his fol- 
lowing piece of advice: 


“Um Uatd aa aa aaweel ada Mrauratgaiean” (TV, p.33) 
We now take up the analysis of the data of the present chapter. 
[71] Analysis 
The numerical figures in the analysis below stand for the section 
numbers occurring in the present chapter. 


ut ' The yuktis defined and discussed only by one theo- 


Secon, [ Mamet Name of the yo 


ese eres 
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71.2 The yuktis having only one meaning 


Section No. | Name of the yukti 


71.3 The yuktis having more than one meanings 


32 afesrareeT, 33 afeeer, 34 afer, 35 aArTaTeeMT, 36 STANT, 
37 HI, 38 sat, 39 staf, 41 Jey, 42 TER, 43 s0ey, 
45 hal, 48 Previa, 49 fram, 50 frota, 51 fate, 52 frdaa, 53 
tard, 54 verd, 55 yaua, 56 SeqRAR, 57 Fee, 58 Tah, 59 
aR, 60 4M, 61 arts, 62 fawed, 63 frm, 64 fata, 65 
SII, 66 AWa, 67 AEA, 68 Aaa, 69 waa, 70 era. 


71.4 The yuktis with alternative definitions suggested by 
the same theorist 


Name of the yukti 


Se. No.| Name of yukti | _Theorist 
of Mls el 
el mv 


areata : ve 
49 fram fre]. PTA AS: | not easily 
understandable 
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71.6 The yuktis which are having something in common 
with each other or which are interdependent 


36. atqya and 37 aTmee, 40 sare and 55 yaa; 41 see and 
51 fata, 50 frefa and 55 yauer. 


71.7 The yuktis opposite to each other 

32 aifaraaat and 353ramaraemt, 40 Saget and 55 yauay, 41 
see and 51 free; 46 THT and 53 tar; 62 fered and 67 
aS, 

71.8 The yuktis delightful in content and effect 

44 309M, 47 aera, 48 freslt and 52 fadaa. 

71.9 There is a word for word similarity between the STS and 
the VDP in respect of the definitions of the following yuktis. 

34 afta, 36 aan, 37 sree, 39 aafafe, 41 see, 51 fate, 
53 dard, 62 famed and 67 Wye. 


The definitions of the rest of the yuktis in the VDP are almost 
identical with or only slightly different from those in the STS. The 
compiler of the fasquaingatt thus seems to be a follower of B4e. 


71.10 From the foregoing discussion it appears that there have 
been some schools of the tantrayukti-doctrine. They can be 
named as under: 


(i) Pre-Paninian School-Panini’s most methodical treatment of 
the subject of Sanskrit grammar leads us to conclude that he 
has had a set of devices of scientific compositions before him 
while writing the Astadhyayi. This set of devices must have been 
conceived by somebody or a group of thinkers who lived be- 
fore Panini. This then can be named as a Pre-Paninian school of 
the ‘Tantrayuktis’. 
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(ii) Next comes #€@4. After discussing the thirty-two tantrayuktis 
he himself confirms that his tra contains these yuktis (‘Td ¥e- 
fat Garftrerraftath: ’ TYV, App. Il p. VID. He exerts a con- 
siderable influence on the compiler of the VDP as has been 
shown in Sections 32 to 70. 


(iii) The third school has been led by a and followed by 
arava. 


(iv) Although 947 and =X belong to the same discipline, namely, 
amgaa, the former (and his commentator Scé) choose to differ 
with the latter with regard to many concepts. So YM (and Stet) 
can be credited with having developed the fourth school of the 
tantrayukti-doctrine. 


(v) Me, seTIeT and Fy have together worked up the fifth school. 
Among them, 3'tIeq in particular, has conceived ofa large num- 
ber of devices other than the tantrayuktis and presented a very 
broad picture of the aggregate methodology. 


(vi) “tata who strikes a different note while discussing many 
devices represents the sixth and the last school. It should be 
remembered in this connection that he lived 500 years after am™z 
and could, therefore, view many concepts afresh. 


71.11 Resemblance of OMs of different yuktis 
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Yukti 


The above-mentioned resembling OMs should be retained at 
only one place to avoid repetition and their occurrence at the 
other place should be ignored. Similarly, as shown at 48.6 the 
ancient literary theorists have actually used the word fagi. It is. 
therefore, advisable to retain the fax yukti and merge the 3811 
yukti with Fey. In the same manner, the 3008 (which is mainly 
associated with the 4 doctrine and which is not as popular as 
facta) yukti should be merged with the fAtfa yukti. This done, 
we shall be left with 37 yuktis. 


Since the tantrayuktis are applicable to all sciences, irrespective 
of their subjects (see 26.1 above) a tantrayukti-based brief analy- 
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sis of AA's HMEAH is presented below. It should be re- 
membered in this connection that #481@ is a social science like 
adura. Just as zea has made use of the Faiths in his scien- 
tific treatise, so also aF@H in his #qaq. The work has seven 
ates in which 200-odd applications of different tanrayuktis 
are Clearly discernible. It is neither advisable nor possible to 
marshal them all here. Only a few representative ones are, there- 
fore, tabulated hereunder: 


[72] Tantrayukti-based Analysis of the Kamastittram 


Passage 
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Name Passage No.| No. | No. 
of the of | of | of 
yukti a. | seve) aT 


Fefeft a aude setae, dere 


wae Ws aya woh l I 14 
Brae | dvabns aq-oféftearcerd 

Aq SIH UTA | Z 2 l 
Breer | aqsasrafaranfracant! 5 3 6 

aT q ae wras = l 4 
- Ta Baa 5 1 17 

Tres a data) ad 

waa) Tre arraferacar. sft aIeeaTe: | 2 3 1-2 
cag ae a dfastofesRacernifierarrre- 

aa wa yareneht gavtaa: | art 7 

aa Preoegacanfafa areca: | 21 6 | 34-35 
SER ees en eae 

seareara: | star si eer eae | 3 4 | 41-45 
fever asft ata: dfaesarn: oeaedar: | 

arate Asem wets: aireatfiren: 11 2 | 4-2 30 
Bate | a darnafe ged cad aftrqett 3} 4 4] 
suey | de a efeateret dead veqhieroe- 

frei a fan 4 I 10 
pes sTgenfer at atta 7 || 2 4 

zer fe vaet eras ae: of 

way ad at aft amet a attend | 

Aen aes Te artrarafa 

musa sadd wea 7 eT! P27 33 
be | wd alameda qantaete 6} 6) 4 
vert | wembhamat Rafi <i creat 

Te Wes Tag sata frafza: | 7 | 2 58 


al ware sand wd Hard 1| 2 2 
1 | ath aula: at FETA l 2 23 
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Name Passage No. ee 
of the sn 
yukti 


a fe fier: aha caret arfteted | 


MIS-11 
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Name Passage 
of the 
yukti 


qarmaatend Preise: wae 1 


viva | ate geet aor a aft 
fated ata a wmatser afaft: 1 Fu. 2 57 
wag = | ata fear 21 6 36 
aa: stfrarmrefatata wart eT 31 5 20 
3 5 24 
3 5 25 

deavewtange: wad fre 
ayaa wrfad araediafa aa yon 7/ 1 43 
Also 7 1 44 
aerate: (aera) | 1] 1 3 
1 ] 7 


am wat wae weft at aso Tar 
AAAS, AT | 
meray fears at APA 


met ad ard aa oT ara! 
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Passage 

wa BefaReeara: | aq ote: TROT | 

aeRO WATS WilHaeay | 

sf Wee Weze: | ] 23 
frrdy | feeaitcecisdfient:) afsata warden: | 6 12 
Soret | wa fart wie faets: | § 9 
aaa | a eafaty werent! Bivins 1 21 
ayers | after geht agar efter af 2 1 
uae | War sagecienefy wanes 

aad Teg: TR Aa: | 3 30 
ager | ef safratquerterafaana:| (Here 

many reasons are put together) 6 6 | 49 
aqery | wd PT area ght Gata 

(here $f=4) a 1 3 
agers | yerentn ages vatrrggey a 

areas aemerserter Prefer | 

cf, wdyrenftt Geer yaaa a1 

aerate: frat BreaceeT | | 

(DKN, p.1) 7 2 | 52 
wa | typay, faany, sqyeaq_ and tifsaay 

are four kinds of embrace 2 2 6 
wee | ada daha walter: | 2 2 7 
aad =| aeetuftemacar area faenisa: saad 

ae fe feast ct arreerenseTy | 


Besides the above tantrayuktis, 41144 has used the device 
called srafaré at three places as under: 

me a Argan yernqea sft wataa:1 (2.1.36); 

Tee Tatsaten sft satave: | (3.4.31); 

and Yast aaread | Feat starsat SI watara: | (5.1.16). 


The above details make it abundantly clear that the author of the 
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#MGr is well acquainted with the devices of a scientific com- 
position. 

With this, the discussion of the tantrayuktis comes to an end. 
We shall take up the minor devices for consideration in the next 
chapter. 
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CHAPTER FOUR 
MINOR DEVICES 


Definitions and Applications of the Vyakhyas, 
the Kalpanas, the Asrayas, the Tacchilyas 
and Sundry Devices 
[73] Method of Treatment of Minor Devices 


It is proposed to follow the following method in dealing with the 
minor devices in the present chapter. 


At the outset the name of the device will be mentioned. Then its 
definitions as given by Sled and the anonymous author of the 
aaafe: will be reproduced. It will be followed by the statement 
of its meaning. Thereafter it will be shown if the device can be 
included in any one of the tantrayuktis considered in the previ- 
ous chapter. If not, a couple of illustrations of the device will be 
quoted from the works on Sanskrit Poetics. This will be fol- 
lowed by remarks. 


We now begin to discuss the minor devices one by one in their 
alphabetical order arranged in Section 30. 


74.1 aiftrncorearear 
74.2 Definitions 


(i) ARRAS TaqISU CRSA!” (TYV, App. Ill, pp-XIll- 
XIV) 

(ii) ‘SRT STAIR Se afETiera|’ (ibid., p.viii, fn. 26) 
74.3 Meaning-A detailed explanation, coupled with illustrations, 
of the topic/subject undertaken for consideration. 


74.4 Inclusion-There is no difference between this =ren and 
OM No.2 of the eas aaah considered earlier under Sec- 
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tion 65. It, therefore, need not be considered as a separate de- 
vice. 


75.1 styetrearet 
75.2 Definitions 
(i) ‘Saves aH, -At"” (TYV, App. IIL, p.XV). This definition 
is incomplete. 
(ii) ‘AHA, WA SS THAT TART 
afte arciaren caren ydeditai’ —(ibid., p.viii, fn. 26) 
75.3 Meaning 
Exposition retaining the serial order of a mention of the items in 
the siitra/karika. 
75.4 Inclusion 
This type of &@1 corresponds with OM No2 of the Res Traits 


considered under Section 51. It, therefore, need not be regarded 
as a separate device. 


76.1 aefearen 

76.2 Definitions 

(i) ‘aa THOT BT aT epee fad aaen—sepfeerd wera: 1’ 
(TYV, App. Ill, p.XIV) 

(ii) ‘SeaTeT AH aa Tae!’ (ibid., p.viii, fn.26) 

76.3 Meaning 

The description of the natural state of something, in detail, is 
called a1feqrem. That is to say, it is the subtle or elaborate de- 
scription of the innate properties of an item. 

76.5 Illustrations 

(i) We first consider the Yura seme. In this respect we 
can look at the first three siitras of the second adhikarana of 


Vamana’s work along with his Kavipriya thereon. The relevant 
passage reads as under: 
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“qporfersefercarat SOT: 11711 

Tra sero a faoteretarcaray ster: 117 11 

RATATAT: 11211 

TRA SPTSTTTTT ne 24 

feat a yap Tos Fete- 

ateata Toe: 113 1 

teat vost fret aterm steer fe ater Gara aha 3 11” 

(VKL, p.14) 

According to Vamana the 45s are the opposites of the 1s. 
Naturally, therefore, an elaborate description of the 7s helps us 
to gain a detailed knowledge of the 2s. In view of this, what is 
the necessity of describing the 4's separately? Vamana himself 
raises this question and answers it saying that an independent 
and detailed description of the 44s will facilitate very easy un- 
derstanding of their natural state (=*4"14). With this object in 
mind, he sets out to describe the 21s at length. 
(ii) In the aftaT beginning with ‘deere aad’ (DKN, 
p.60) fs has used the word faarritety, which has been very 
eloquently and elaborately explained by *##i3F in the following 


words: “fara: aaa: Asi dhty seedy recites (fey) 
AAR TAT ASMASY MITT ATS TY 


This 2 imparts an excellent knowledge of the faarrirdt. 
76.6 Remarks 


This meaningful ren deserves a place in the present methodol- 
ogy. 
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77.1 Sf 
77.2 Definitions 


(i) TRL Perens saeconhy wart: warped: werd (TYV.. 
App. IIL, p.XTV) 
(ii) ‘saree: GEReT Tathernleg Tread | 

TAO ORAM Trea (ibid., p.viii, fn. 26) 
77.3 Meaning 


To explain the meaning drawn from the example given to illus- 
trate a concept in a sitra. 


77,5 Illustrations 


(i) aft=7 firmly believes that although aa+f and THs are two dis- 
tinctly different poetic styles, their subvarieties found in individual 
poets are totally beyond description. 
(‘ofa arta fret area crone| Tare A WaT aah Miche fea 1’ 
DKN, p.57). He gives the following Rash to make this point clear: 
‘saattorsraat ARR ART! 
cent 4 dered werner |’ (ibid.) 
His commentator draws an appropriate meaning from this ait 
and expresses it in a beautiful simile as under: 
ca Tredacarrarcerda Mea Asean cenfy a aera sad 
waa, sara’ (ibid, p.58). 
(ii) Vamana affirms that there is absolutely no point in teaching 
poetics to indiscriminate pupils. He then generalizes that a sci- 
ence carries no meaning for those who do not deserve to be 
taught (7 araasersataq!’-VKL, p.3). While explaining this sitra, 
his commentator Gopendra says, ‘adtanmisht fadaany wreareat 
faftafercrrad feet grate”! 
This explanation aptly clarifies the concept contained in the sitra. 
77.6 Remarks 


This Ses deserves to enjoy a place in the methodology of 
scientific compositions. 
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78.1 HAM 

78.2 Definitions 

(i) Ga CRM: SoM SAS TET WE at seal aera: Saas Pea’ 
(TYV, App. II, p.XIV). 

(ii) ‘FeeTEN aster set Tate!’ (ibid., p.viii, fn. 26). 
78.3 Meaning 


To try to explain at length the topic just tangentially referred to 
in the original siitra. 

78.4 Inclusion 

This Sren-TK corresponds with OM No 4 of the @RaM qagies 


considered under Section 65. It, therefore, need not be regarded 
as a separate device. 


79.1 SATS 
79.2 Definitions 
(i) AetTeT does not mention this type of ret. 
(ii) ‘Saard Fert FT easTeant seta 
WaT aI tasveqren fF a Bat’  (TYV, p.viii, fn 26) 
79.3 Meaning 


Apparently it means ‘an exposition of all the aspects of a topic’. 
Since, however, no examples have been furnished, it is not pos- 
sible to arrive at the exact denotation of the present term. 

79.4 Inclusion 

If we take the meaning suggested above into account, the present 
device is the same as OM No.2 of the Sem aaafe consid- 
ered under Section 65 and hence need not be considered to be 
a separate device. 

80.1 ATaearet 

80.2 Definitions 

(i) Saaftiar ata tare ved waemidkarerenat fat 
ferady’ (TYV, App. III, pp.XIV-XV). 
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(ii) ‘orenatsft afretata =arrearen fe at Fat’ (ibid., p. viii, fn.26) 
80.3 Meaning 


To raise a doubt about the meaning of the siitra in the beginning 
and to remove it later and to discuss another meaning related to 
that of the sitra during the same process. 


80.5 Illustrations 


(i) 32, the author of the Heese RaRaeas:, has conceived of 
a figure of speech called sreafe# and defined it (UKS, p.81). 
His commentator, 3#éRXni, casts doubt on that definition and 
argues that poetry is always beautiful because it is endowed 
with qualities like av:, saT@ etc. This being the case, why is it 
that the treatises on grammar and such other scientific subjects 
are called 41s though they are devoid of beauty and poetic 
qualities? 41 has gone one step ahead and has regarded 3rarst 
as a form of poetry. How does it deserve to be called #1=? 
adter-gust has himself answered the above questions in the fol- 
lowing words: 


Ia SSR Tae | ae areafsy acradtirata wala + 
q Theranars wetaraeqara” (ibid., p.84). ; 
In short, the word #1 is applicable to the literary works like 
the Ta, HMAWMEGAICH, etc, principally and to the treatises 
like the 31s, TeTuITa. etc secondarily. This explanation given 
by sdtert-aust is an instance of SReaTeT. 


(ii) ar¥2, the author of a42ITSR, a treatise on poetics, has begun 
his work with the following 3Feracr— 
“Bret Ferg at ta: starsat: war 
Heart wat act serrrzaractt i” (VLK, p.1) 
This verse contains the traditional 44f&at about which the com- 
mentator raises a doubt and dispels it himself in the passage 
reproduced below: 
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aq Tere frafeend st waeh) Sead Waar, Yas 
fast: sfteara sft) aait @ Treen fafea mraaiteanftrdyad 
Tate arafsastrearrediss Fed Walt Toe TENET: 1” (ibid., p.2) 
Here the commentator has conceived of another concept, namely, 
qa, which is related to the concept of THR. In addition, he 
has also fancied the concept of Haft 3fTaM, 

80.6 Remarks 


This device is scientifically significant and, therefore, deserves to 
be treated as an independent constituent of the methodology. 
81.1 TWacarea4r 

81.2 Definitions 

(i) TeeTST AM, -ace SF Frateary!” (TYV, App. Ul, p-XIID). 
(ii) ‘WeeIren vesds Gear STAAL!’ (ibid., p. viii, fh. 26). 
81.3 Meaning 


To split every word used in a siitra or a karika by breaking up 
the afas. 


81.5 Mustrations 


(i) The word 34H appearing in aftey’s aar “antgfarpre: 
Wey FT uay a!” (DKN, p.37) has been split by waa as under 
“TT TITHE SIMS STAT: TAT: STATA: 1” (ibid.). 
Similarly, the word 211 occurring in the #ftar ‘sae: Weaart 
TEARSMa Bar!’ (ibid., p.15) has been split as follows by WriRTA- 
“9 frat re: Tessa aSaPaRa Foal aT store: TeRa Ta AT aettereh: 1” 
(ibid, pp. 15-16). 

(ii) The first 47 of the Feira of a He’s AHeTASR reads as 
‘Bret fasrg at ea:1’ (VLK, p.1). faetanftr, the commentator, has 
split ‘a¥ 2a:’ as “arereatsereraurnt yet ar) fafafere: | sta: Sihax.’ 
THORS: TY: AT Us Peat TTF AM” (ibid., p.2) 
(iii) Sometimes a commentator thinks it fit to give the etymology 
of the word/s used in the sitra or karika to enable the reader to. 
understand the text thoroughly. For instance, the word “tTaet- 
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feateor’ in patch’s after “Tarrseaetan apa 4 Goad Taq ase 
qeneis sAsAd 11’ (KVJ. p.50) has been explained etymo- 
logically as under: 

“TEA MIAH at: — ad SSE ATE: , PRTC 
Wa: TTS: | a aS AeHCT...1”” (ibid., p.51). 

Thus the 72a comprises three processes, namely, Hrafawe, 
warfare and eyecare, 

81.6 Remarks 

The above-mentioned three processes facilitate a clear under- 
standing of the meaning of the sitra or karika. In view of this, 


the present vyakhya enjoys an inevitable place in a scientific 
work. 


82.1 warfare 

82.2 Definitions 

(i) “Tateren a,—asea varat facerq!”’ (TYV, App. Ill, p.XIIl). 
(ii) ‘St Tart fast: vareferrsrateaa |’ (ibid., p.viii, fn. 26). 

82.3 Meaning 

Explanation of every word split in the Taare. 

82.4 Inclusion 

This SR can partly be included in the Yard Trach dealt with 
in Section 54. However, a very transparent specimen of the 


present IRS is reproduced below for a better understanding of 
the underlying concept. 


82.5 IHustration 


grta’s following verse with the fégfd thereon is indeed an excel- 
lent example of Tass? aren— 

AaHaaeratians AST | 

PAGARSARASACHN PATS 11 
aacent fara saepaftends, ere: GA: Ya: rad sae: | Sa HreT- 
FST | HST Ta TTT | Faas srasaea | 
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Hee cise d fated oraahit) akeeroaredany Hay-agetwereaay- 
was | ates wate: wel TETPeTaraeetaraedany sfrstha- 
wantin fata vere wri’ (KVJ, p.14). 

82.6 Remarks 

Since this vyakhya tells the reader the meaning of each and ev- 
ery word used in the stittra or karika, it helps him to understand 
the scientific concept/s quite clearly and therefore, this Sem 
has a legitimate place in the methodology under consideration. 


83.1 frogeareat 

83.2 Definitions 

(i) ‘foseqren am, —aeear Getreaa care’ (TYV, App. 
III, p.XTD. 

(ii) froseren Pftsaeinfrerqerd |’ (ibid., p.viii, fn.26). 

83.3 Meaning Concise or synoptic explanation of the chapters, 
etc in the form of a sitra. 

83.4 Inclusion 

This vyakhya can very well be included in either PM or OM 


No.1 of the 3é31 71aft considered under Section 41 and there- 
fore, need not be considered to be a separate device. 


84.1 WeatuTearear 
84.2 Definitions 
(i) SareaTen aR-aeat ot a vada aread, ser freravre 


Pl UMS Tas Ware “TA yao Sh | TA GAOT Sa” 
(TYV, App. III, p-XIV). 


(ii) “aT  THroreaet a asfafa assy’ (ibid., p.viii, fn.26). 
84.3 Meaning 


To accomplish an incidental topic by means of the one already 
accomplished. 


84.4 Inclusion 
The present 2M corresponds with OM No.8 of the Hy dah 
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considered under Section 59 and so need not be considered as 
a separate device. 


85.1 Wfaeitreareant 
85.2 Definitions 
(i) Definition is not available in 381@e"s commentary. 
(ii) ‘Fa HAT BS fe fafacdisal fara am 
FRAN MAN areraead: 11’ = (TY V. p.viii, fn. 26) 
85.3 Meaning 


To violate the serial order of the topics mentioned in the siitra or 
karika. 

The author of the q74ft: has advanced 444¢e4 as the reason 
for violating the serial order of an enumeration of the topics. But 
this reason does not sound reasonable. Because it would cause 
inconvenience or obstruction even to the GR. But such a thing 
never happens. So the cause for the violation of the serial order 
should be found elsewhere. The following illustrations will shed 
light on the problem. 


85.5 IHustrations 


(i) S&S names 341 first and 410% thereafter while mentioning 
the describable 31cigms. (UKS, p.1). But while actually dealing 
with these 31c§Ns, he has reversed the order and discussed 40% 
first (ibid., pp.15-16) and Sua thereafter (ibid., pp.17-29). The 
reason for this violation has been explained by his commentator 
in the following words: 

“aq SoA som dvs w-sfa page erases area Tr 
qd cent aded varq dunes acnenrat dhek orate acer Seat - 
a THAT APART HAM SUIT AR: | aA Te AHA 
TEOMA TAIT SEMA: GRA: | SAMY TAM AF Hat TIAA- 
TA! TaRRy wate TaT WAeatea: 1” (ibid.. p.16). 
Similarly, 3&z has mentioned SANT, Felfs, AEX and use in 
this order but has discussed them in a different order, ie Ag, 
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saara, Wales and uftsf. Again, while referring to the last two 
aregis in his scheme he has mentioned e748 first and He7ey 
next but has actually considered them in the reverse order. 


(ii) aang, the author of the uferratm:, defines poetry as ‘are 
warts Her’. The word az is used in the first place in this 
definition. Naturally, therefore, it should have been dealt with 
first. But he reverses the order of the two words, T and Wels 
and gives priority to the consideration of the concepts of &, 
Ta, etc and thereafter discusses a1. Since @ is the soul of 
" poetry it is obviously more important than az and, therefore, 
deserves to be considered first. (VSD, pp.23-27, 31-95). Again, 
he has mentioned the reas, namely, 2, 7, sas K and Ae in 
this order (ibid., p.23) but while actually discussing them he has 
taken up the tf for discussion immediately after discussing the 
rr. He has espe the reason for this 3#@M=eT in these words: 
T agate Carte -(ibid., p.658). 
But this seasoning does not carry conviction. It would have been 
more logical for him to say that since the 4 is integrally con- 
nected with the 7, he has considered it first, dropping the se- 
quential STAR. 
85.6 Remarks 


It follows from the above discussion that the SRS is some- 
times required to violate the serial order of the enumeration of the 
items for valid reasons and therefore, the 3RatTeareT has a rightful 
place in the system of scientific devices under consideration. (Also, 
compare OM No.3 of fafa considered under Section 64). 
86.1 Ware 
86.2 Definitions 
(i) SARS am, —aapaRriaard carder Preoet Patras’ 
(TYV, App. III, p.xv). 
(ii) TE taretasis TeatAe gaz : 

WH TATA wreafreateaar ot | 1’ (ibid., p.viii, fn. 26) 
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86.3 Meaning 


To explain the purpose of the thought or concept expressed in 
the sitra. 


86.5 Illustrations 

(i) Through the sitra “A etrpTagRerenrary 131!’ (VKL, p.1) 
Vamana wants the poets to avoid the @§s and to achieve 7s 
and 3cgms. He himself clarifies that this twofold process amounts 
to attaining Aa@gsK ie Beauty. After reading this clarification a 
doubt arises in the mind of the curious reader that if his thesis is 
that the 7s are Fara (‘Gd Fem 1i3.11 FF zen fem | afar aprea- 
wNTTITA: 113 11’ ibid, p.30) and the Ags are 34, then why 
should he at all advise the poets to achieve 3tagRs? This doubt 
has been dispelled by his commentator who says, ‘fay T1Hd- 
VMAS eas sae area”? meaning, ‘The 71s 
produce poetic beauty and the HegNs add to it. Taking this 
possibility into consideration, the Gh has interwoven the word 
3IeTSK also in the sitra’. 


(ii) are has used the word 24: in the FFeTact of his treatise. 


His commentator, fié¢anftt, explains the purpose of the use of 
this word as follows: 


feoafy erhacabrn dere sft Sa: 1 Udeat area wanes: Baa |’ 
(VLK, p.1). 
feezanttt wants to convey that since ®¥724 is endowed with 


supreme knowledge his doctrines are capable of directing the 
devotees to the path to the 4, Thus the word 2: is purposeful. 


86.6 Remarks 
Since the present vyakhya sheds light on the purpose of the use 


of words expressing scientific concepts, it should be accepted 
as a necessary device. 


87.1 WeTearear 
87.2 Definitions 


(i) ‘SeaTEN aM — aa TA sey aay Taarag Te_ag sTETUTYG 
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ward cargo vara ata canis aafay’ (TYV, 
App. Ill, p-XIV). 

(ii) FAAeN sear Hee’ (ibid., p.viii, fn.26). 

87.3 Meaning 


(i) This vyakhya has three aspects +1) To record the indecisive 
or mutually contradictory views of other thinkers on a given topic, 


(ii) To state emphatically one’s own considered view about it and 


(iii) to show that the divergent views of others are includable in 
one’s own views. This threefold intellectual activity is called ta- 
ORT. 


It is quite possible that different thinkers think differently about 
one and the same topic. These differences stand for different 
angles of looking at the same topic. It is necessary to bring them 
to the notice of the curious readers. The scientist himself has 
also formed firm opinions about the topic/s after profound re- 
flection. He then skilfully shows how the indecisive and diver- 
gent views of others can be included in his own views. In this 
manner the te@aret helps us to know the stages of develop- 
ment of a scientific concept or doctrine. 


87.5 Hlustrations 


(i) 32 has concluded his work after discussing the Blige 


HAR. Wher-qu’s frgf on the definition of that AagM is an 
illustration of the present area. The = reads an under: 


Mara Serenata Heated: Aare = weaaeicn- 
tama’ (UKS, p.85). 


(ii) Ff, a pre-Bhamaha rhetorician, had conceived of seven 
suas, namely, éaal, aera, fate, gare, fads, anftaa and 


MIS-12 
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aagz4 as recorded by Bhamaha (BKR, p.46). But Vamana . 
thinks that the fav4a can be included in @4@4 and 3a and so 
it need not be regarded as a separate 29. He clearly says, ‘3144I- 

eaardae SaTTMaA YRTOTAMTL | Sta UATE ad 3S aa 
siti (VKL, p.59). 

(iii) TAVE’s HEMT abounds with instances of this aReT. A 
highly characteristic of them is as under: 


SAR ‘aR wef: uae: aeaRiOR: sh SR) adaoTeRE 
sft ararace: | ice oe faxisfaaen cateatay’ (RKM, 
pp.89-90). 

87.6 Remarks 

The above illustrations go to justify an independent existence of 
the present Req. We now turn to the last She, namely, Fae. 
88.1 GaraaTeaTeat 

$8.2 Definitions 

(i) It has not been defined by Het1eq. 

(ii) Faay a aft aren qraar fe a’ (TYV, p.viii, fn. 26). 
$8.3 Meaning 


To explain the scientific items in the same serial order in which 
they are mentioned in the sittra. 

88.4 Inclusion 

This corresponds with OM No.2 of the faa a-74fth discussed 
under Section 63 and therefore, need not be considered sepa- 
rately. Here ends the discussion of the fifteen Vyakhyas. 

89. To sum up- 

Of the fifteen Vyakhyas considered so far, sf, Ta, FB; 
tag, favs, THOT and Ga are such as can be included in some 
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tantrayukti or the other discussed in chapter 3. They, therefore, 
need not be considered as separate devices of the methodol- 
ogy. The remaining eight Vyakhyas, namely, 374, 3feaqs, =a, 
ue, vat, ofc, sais and ta, are meaningful; they are scien- 
tifically significant; they promote a clearer and better understand- 
ing of the words used in a scientific text; they reason out the 
disorder of certain items ina treatise; and they shed light on the 
scientific concepts and doctrines. In view of all these important 
functions the above eight vyakhy4s perform, they are rightly re- 
garded as inevitable constituents of the methodology of scientific 
treatises. 

We now pass on to the consideration of the next minor device, 
namely, the ews, in the alphabetical order as per Section 30.2 


90.1 STaTeHeuaT 

90.2 Definition 

“SMSC AA,—TIGS SF: TAT A MEA: Hae TATA 
Serger | aM at My TM, a ya ferae’ sf at aa eae waza, 
uaaqeafifa i” (TYV, App. Il, p.X VID). 

90.3 Meaning 

A learned and experienced person’s recommendation regarding 
a course of conduct to which no specific reasons can be attributed. 
90.4 Inclusion 


It can easily be included in the PM of the 34¢31 a-14fF consid- 
ered under Section 43. It need not be considered, therefore, as 
a separate device. 


91.1 qoreaerT 
91.2 Definition 

‘Uae A, — aa etoNdisd: sys: weet vals, TA TAO BET 
TIAA PMNS Tateraaargyy sft Hecad |” (TYV, App. Il, p.XV). 
91.3 Meaning 


To understand the meanings of certain words in a general way, 
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instead of their strict technical way. 


It is necessary that a scientific term is used in its specific sense. 
If it is used loosely or casually, it is likely to cause confusion in 
the mind of the reader or the student of science. Consequently, 
it might vitiate the scientificness of the concept involved. This is 
quite against the spirit of the science in general and the discipline 
concerned in particular. It is, therefore, not advisable to accept 
this device. 


92.1 WAAR Haar 

92.2 Definition 

“SUMO A-TAAL HOTA WIA ST BETA MAH TT | Way 
SETT AMI— A: Trew, ae Shay, wy TRIMS FT Ae THETA, 
aff at Gestat aeaa, a gq dadtnfeatt Stectaacd aredifer are 
2 TM TU Parra, 7 7 aesenyatrenaarh gard 
ated” (TYV, App. IIT, p.XX). 

92.3 Meaning 


To give importance to the chief characteristic feature out of the 

many characteristics a thing may possess. For instance, oiliness 

is the main characteristic feature of liquid ghee. 

Such ideas can be formed by consistent reasoning. So the func- 
.tion of &evT can well be performed by the sa Wagfth consid- 

ered vide Section 45, especially under OM No.1. This @ev7T 

need not, therefore, be treated as a separate device. 

93.1 Wat Herat 

93.2 Definition 


“SOAP (M-TH TIT ST HEAT TROT | TT 
q ser an—eikeftca ad: etter? seq: hore) saa 
Hea saatsH: 1” (TYV, App III, p.XV). 


93.3 Meaning 


To name a group of substances after one of them which pre- 
dominantly possesses the common property. 
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Since there is a predominance of milk in milk, curds, buttermilk, 
ghee, etc, all these things are said to belong to the milk-group. 


93.5 Illustrations 


(i) Vamana has considered fal to be one of the three FIIs 
(VKL, p.8) and names the fazis in the following q: 
WAS rsaisacacaanreraarsttagal fen: 113 1’ (ibid.). 
fet means science and fee is common to all the items listed 
here. That is to say, the sciences IaH, AhreTAHT etc. belong 
to the faerart. 

(ii) 774 regards the figures of sense like 3a, Waraiite, SoETA- 
yeTa and many others as S747, the varieties of STAT, simile. 


He. says so in so many words as “ARTA ferarsa-s: TATA 
farate-aictereqafye targa: 111 11” (ibid., p.56). According to him, 
each of the above 31SRs contains 3104, similarity. In other 
words, there is a predominance of similarity in each of the above 
acgns. That is why they are said to belong to the 374 group 
and are collectively called S741mz. 

93.6 Remarks 

- Since waa eaaee Fafa is a =A which the ancient thinkers 
very commonly follow, the present device, namely, 34414 BET 
can justifiably be treated as a separate device. 

94.1 Tee 

94.2 Definition 

“TAG AK,— Urey Tend’ semie’”’ (TY V, App.Iil, p.X VID. 
94.3 Meaning 

¥8q is something ‘eatable’ or ‘usable’, Here it is used in the 
sense of utility or adoption. The science of medicine is com- 
pared to 3744. In short, T4hecdT means to refer to the edible 
and drinkable substance/s to explain some scientific concept. 
94.5 Illustrations 


(i) In the Gezexeiis describing the wexq Ara Vamana says: 
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“ae yoared a ayayied gal: | 

ara f8 Gera: BF oT ST: 11” (VKL, p.35) 

Vamana again has made a clear reference to the concept of 1 


while winding up the discussion on the 3¥s in the verses quoted 
below: 


aren avente a frarerd ra: 11 (ibid., pp.42-43). 
According to him, a poetic piece endowed with clarity and com- 
pleteness is compared to mango juice and that which is endowed 
with grammatical correctness but whose narrative is too compli- 
cated is compared to brinjal juice (and it displeases the lovers 
of poetry). 
(ii) THAT has conceived of ninefold Hers as FPA, Faz, 
Beat, aici, fardets, Gea, HAH, WH and atfek of which the 
third, the sixth and the ninth are enjoyable (RKM, pp.20-21). 


(iii) The last verse of the second U8 of ar4e’s work reads 
as under: 


“sa asfastrcactsnaqssret wer feral: | 
aplaeraerraea aya aa BITTY” (VLK, p.31) 
The references to the fas, a4q and Hae herein represent the 
Yeh eval, 


94.6 Remarks 


The present kalpand is an acceptable device inasmuch as it pro- 
motes the understanding of scientific concepts. 


95.1 AyTeRcuatT 
95.2 Definition 


“AaTeTT Am, sows fa: sosusa afeaerEareerarree: 
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Sead | WAR Be sree erect wha ay tea 
sqftady” (TYV, App.IIl, pp.XV-XVD. 


95.3 Meaning 


To imagine by means of an inference the topic not expressly 
stated by the author. 


95.4 Inclusion 


This #ceval totally corresponds to the He Tagless discussed un- 
der Section 45. It, therefore, need not be considered to be a 
separate device. 


96.1 faenancrat 
96.2 Definition 


“RTS AM,-aaT Paap MAH TAA TAT 
ge wre fea gfe aernfgatstieard)” (TYV, App.III, p.XVI). 


96.3 Meaning 


To formulate an idea about the author’s familiarity with other 
branches of knowledge by means of the references to them made 
by him. In short, to make an assessment of his interdisciplinary 
study or his scholarship. 


96.5 Dlustrtion 


(i) Vamana shows his acquaintance with a number of sciences, 
arts and crafts as will be evident from the following details : 
HAART (VEL, p.2), ayaa (ibid.), the process of purifying 
water (ibid., p.3), craft of weaving (ibid.,p.7), Set (ibid., p.8), 
WEAN (ibid.), Fa (ibid., p.9), FAWTAs (ibid.), AAW (ibid.), 
auseift (ibid., p.10), the craft of garland-making (ibid., p.13), 
ferret (ibid.) Hae (ibid., p.24), zoology (ibid.,p.25), wH-3a- 
aI-Ala-zas (ibid., p.28), dialects (ibid., p.71), the #ararazia 
(ibid., p.72), etc. 

(ii) &% advises that the writers who are aspiring to become 


Poet Laureates should familiarize themselves with the branches 
of knowledge listed below: 
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masses: |’ (KLV, p.77). 

In passing, it deserves to be noted that the concept of interdisci- 
plinary study was known to the ancient Indian thinkers and sci- 
entists and that the creative writers did actually put it into prac- 
tice. 

96.6 Remarks 


The faareerat undoubtedly enjoys a rightful place in the scien- 
tific methodology. 

97 To sum up- 

Of the seven &eWis discussed above, SMS, PS, TA 
Hew and ceract do not deserve to be regarded as separate 
devices. The remaining three, namely, Sara A, WAT 
and faaraecwat should be accepted as functional devices of the 
methodology under consideration. We now turn to the next group 
of devices, namely, the 3134s. We shall deal with them in the 
alphabetical order arranged in Section 30.3. 


98.1 ardeta arse 
98.2 Definition 
“STAT AA, -SAM (E_W.H.3/37)-HH FA We: fee: Pera: va 


Feed SHAME AG TESI:, Yaa THAT!” (TY V, App. 
p.XVII). 


98.3 Meaning 


An 3134 means a prop or a support. In the present context it 
gives support to a scientific concept to keep it in position. 


aqey means an ellipsis (leaving out) of a word at the end of a 
sentence. 


98.4 Inclusion 


This can well be included in the OM of the 34ran Ta4ghh con- 
- sidered previously under Section 56 and hence need not be re- 
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garded as a separate device. 


99.1 aifenearacie atrsrt 
99.2 Definition 

“START (aM) FaI— ‘ard aretszaad aret, ‘ard wenn 
mea, ad a ‘wet’ eemfar” (TYV, App.IIl, p.XVIID. 
99.3 Meaning 
Ellipses at three places, namely, at the beginning, in the middle 
and at the end of a statement. 


This is absolutely an undesirable device in that if a student of 
science is called upon to conceive of ellipses at three places as 
above he is more likely to err in interpreting the text or not to 
understand it at all. The ellipses can be provided only by a leamed 
and attentive guru but when he is not available it will be difficult, 
almost impossible, for a student to get at the desired meaning all 
by himself. In view of this, the present 318 is not an acceptable 
one. 


100.1 anfeciy sister 

100.2 Definition 

“antec: (A) Far Fenn: MOTAY ga AVTET Ta: |? Set ARTETA | 
ware ‘ate’ searet enolate, Sékor- Sea” (TYV, 
App.IU, p. XVII). 

100.3 Meaning 

Ellipsis of a word or words at the beginning of a sentence. 
100.4 Inclusion 


Since the function of this device can very well be performed by 
the OM of the 3{ran aagith (see Section 56), this 3194 need 
not be considered a separate device. 


101.1 sterafaaeda are 
101.2 Definition 
“orerafardat a4,—aT seraeatert sreaace wats wh Fa 
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safar pda aad Tart anirrereaerar! TARA TET 
ayagurernent we fe sted Geared varerqaraea ean!” (TYV, 
App. III, p.XX). 

101.3 Meaning 


To adopt an order of items contrary to a previous one for valid 
reasons. 


101.5 Dlustrations 


(i) In his THERA faetax finishes the consideration of 7, 
fifa, aft, We and Yat in this order and then makes the follow- 
ing clarification: 


“Oy TR YARIS Tatas Sars sa TST Prahi” 
(VCC, Part Two, p.106). 


(ii) Look at the following three sitras composed bi Gulabrao 
Maharaj: 
“ert fefie: ofa: aft Fert 11011 
soifceaererreeRey Bae 11 1 
FAA SHHLAGR HT 1112 10? _ (GSR, p.291) 


Here we find that the order of two kinds of 24%, namely, #fa 
and ®t has been reversed to Hal and #f& in the last two sitras, 
for the obvious reason that the concept of wHeal-gax is broad, 
fda or BexTT (ie which can be explained by means of words). 
Whereas the concept of #fa-gak is extremely subtle, afrdata 
or ¥&-3TTF (ie which cannot be explained by means of words). 
Thus "ered ANI first explains the &{ei subject and thereafter 
explains the 4&4 subject. This is a case of the reversal of the 
prestated order. 

101.6 Remarks 


This 31374 corresponds with the sfacerrem considered under 
Section 85 above and should not, therefore, be regarded as a 
separate device. 


102.1 Sate asa 
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102.2 Definition 

“SOA A, - GAR PIATST FF SIGART | TATA STR 
TARR sears fratrearntstaca seta” (TYV, 
App. II, p.XX). 

102.3 Meaning 

To draw near and begin to discuss an incidental topic while in- 
troducing a stitra aiming at considering a major topic. 

For example, if after introducing the topic of the quantity of food 
intake, one begins to discuss cholera resulting from excessive 
food intake, one will be said to be doing S474. 

102.4 Inclusion 

This 314 corresponds with OM No.4 of the 3ay T74feh con- 
sidered under Section 59 and, therefore, need not be regarded 
as a separate deivce. 

103.1 SAI STH 

103.2 Definition 

“Saaqeenh (a) ae ‘oral wget aati sf rat ae’ 
‘Aarerararat aa: | Papas Bet YA SRY ‘satan wad 
aad fifted we area!’ sft snfeereeraom Teaaras TaaeEt 
xEeit” (TYV, App. IIL, p.XVIM). 

103.3 Meaning 


The ellipsis of the words in the middle and at the end of a state- 
ment. 


103.4 Inclusion 


This is includable in the OM of the 3qraR daft discussed 
under Section 56 and, therefore, need not be regarded as a 
separate device. 


104.1 sefafeete sister 
104.2 Definition 
‘Spfafeae AM, a4 zat safe aisemfedteaens sacar at fenkreoasrt 
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weqeaaar ata acct waead) a— ‘Tasty’ gemfa’”’ (TYV, 
App.IIl, p.XVII). 


104.3 Meaning 


When a #ff, a seer, or a 2/994, the son of a ff, in the state of 
inattention or physical inability mispronounces a word, it gains 
currency and comes to stay in the language concerned. This 
phenomenon is called #fafacts. For example, the correct word 
is 17 but because of mispronunciation the word aA has become 
popular. 

A ff who is considered a Fase, adifxardiasii and saearorertt 
(GSP, p.61) is unlikely to be inattentive and to mispronounce a 
word. In view of this, there does not seem to be any justification 
for accepting this 3184 as a device. 


105.1 cHretaeremert strstr 

105.2 Definition 

“areas aa,-aa arte sre Afeead rorya ot art, aa 
artdgen daca feed) sonata aft Were ot aT ato: 
SRO, ‘Taosta to Fart plier Aen: sft Tea! @ Aart ater Ht 
gfe srofeyaara: srot ate art tr soahtet safe) wa aed arora 
fafévad” (TYV, App IIE, pp.XIX-XX). 

105.3 Meaning 


To speak of an effect as a cause and a cause as an effect in a 
secondary sense. 


105.5 Hlustrations 

(i) aif, propriety, is a property or cause that brings poetry to 
life (ie effect). But 24 affirms that sitfaet is the very life of 
poetry (“alfici witaer Ret arenes sifar!”-KLV, p.11). Here 
the cause is described as effect in a secondary sense. 

(ii) az, an elegant turn of expression, is a means to achieve 
poetic beauty. Thus there is a cause-and-effect relationship be- 
tween the aif and area. But StH describes afer as the life 
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of poetry (‘fafaat aa aatferefart sifaarad’ (K VJ, p.123). Here 
the word aif is used to mean “faq in a secondary sense. 
105.6 Remarks 


Since the practice of using words in a secondary sense is com- 
mon to Sanskrit writings, the present 3114 can be accepted as a 
separate device. 


106.1 cargiter arsrt 

106.2 Definition 

“Ol Tar sepia: Tae seas: | aear—fefakeserpret fextet afser- 
ura fefsigemaier 1” (TY, App. Ill, p.X VII). 

106.3 Meaning 

To adopt a twofold mode of exposition- 


(i) to explain certain items in brief for the benefit of the student, 
& (ii) to explain certain items at length. 


When a scientific author feels that his exposition is likely to be 
felt incomplete, ambiguous or unintelligible he adopts an elabo- 
rate mode of exposition but when he is sure that his exposition 
is self-explanatory, complete in itself and unambiguous he adopts 
a brief (or condensed) mode of exposition. He is guided by his 
disposition in this matter. 


106.5 Illustrations 


(i) 3 says that he has adopted a concise mode of exposition 
of the 3egRs because he does not want to tire his readers out 
(“aarifeate iraarta fae: 1’’-BKR, p.66). 

(ii) Syrah clarifies that he is afraid of writing at great length 
(‘ara faeanftrar ad atarfeadi’’-K AS, p.37). He says elsewhere 
that he prefers to be brief, by nature (“War Asaaeiesr WHAT 
qganiia aaerafaaas Rerratte aia -ibid., p.52) 

(iti) fA42x, the author of THaRArxa, iterates the same feelings. 
He says, “Tat wed qeee aa freritea: 1” (VCC, Part two, p.82) 
and ‘fagiwrarelsmrareSrosa | FETT Teva FaTofehyeToTy | |” 
(ibid., p.119). 
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106.6 Remarks 


The ancient rhetoricians are found to be following the twofold 
exposition as above. It is, therefore, necessary to treat this 3174 
as a separate device. 

Incidentally, this device leaves some aspects or subtopics of a 
scientific subject to the imaginative understanding of the readers. 


107.1 aaaat 374 

107.2 Definition 
“Cag AH, — aed meal Rea carat alarewt Tere 
mead” (TYV, App.IIl, p.X VID. 

107.3 Meaning 

To accept a specific meaning from amongst several meanings of 
a technical term, taking the context into account. (If the text is 


interpreted ignoring the context, the former is likely to be mis- 
construed.) 


107.5 Illustrations 

(i) BUS is a technical term used in poetics. It has two meanings, 
namely, a figure of sense and an audio-visual form of literature. 
Now when aa writes the siitra, “Aayy arevs Fa: 1” (VKL, 
p.13), the word ®9 is to be taken to mean an audio-visual 


form of literature because that and only that meaning fits the 
context. 


(ii) The word =yraft has many meanings as beauty, the state of 
being well-informed, proficiency, etc. When, however, 4é makes 


use of that word in “Gut fast 4 oat ara aea-riceniy’ (BKR, 
p.7), it ts to be understood to mean beauty but when 4144 uses 
it in the assertion ‘at f@ wreaaeres aqraftafa’ (VKL, p.10), it 
is to be taken to stand for proficiency. 


107.6 Remarks 
The present 3194 corresponds with 
(i) the THe ariaits considered under Taasrls (Section 26.7) 
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(ii) OM No.1 of the Se TAPw (vide Section 45), (iii) OM 
No.5 of the vat tafe (vide Section 54) and (iv) OM No.7 of 
the am arf (vide Section 60). In view of these correspon- 
dences, it is not at all necessary to regard this 3134 as a sepa- 
rate device. 


108.1 WAIT BST 

108.2 Definition 

“RR a, eater Vea F RTT ETA Aa 
Rea: | eared erargaret Beart” (TYV, App. IIL, p.XIX) 
108.3 Meaning 


When a scientific topic is such as cannot be explained with the 
help of one’s own treatise or the one composed by another 
author belonging to one’s own branch of learning, then the ex- 
planation has got to be discovered from a work belonging to a 
different discipline. 


108.5 Hlustrations 


(i) All poeticians have considered af@ae and frag to be Haass. 
But these items belong to prosody. In view of this, the poeticians 
do not explain them. Instead, they refer the readeer to prosody, 
eg ‘aratafidarsersda: |’ (VKL, pp.8-9). Similarly, for the knowl- 
edge of fine arts, they refer the reader to the Saryras, eg “Hen- 

Wey: Hearsay faq’ (ibid.). 

A very typical example of this case is found in 4M-’s work. He 
lays down a general rule that the words like breasts (and eyes, 
ears, etc) should be treated as belonging to the class of duality 
(‘ere facnfeet sifa: svt 1’-ibid., 72). Thereupon the oppo- 
nent argues that “fd is not a substance, so how can it be said to 
possess fgra? Vamana answers the opponent’s question in the 
passage reproduced below: 


om Se | TASTES: | a TaTgRS oT: aE Ste START 
at q ceaftal franmargates: | a danfrag: | cemqRrararrate |” 
(ibid., p.72) 
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Here Vamana has taken the help of the 41e4s to prove his 
point. This is a very telling example of Naavea4y HAA. 
(ii) While clarifying the problem of the language to be used by 
different characters in a drama, faatel refers the reader to his 
father’s work. He says, “TMTeRMnfAa WH AAG AITIa |” (VSD, 
p.473). 
(iii) af, the commentator of Y4HA4’s TINSIGH, has referred the 
reader to the @s other than the aTea37r@ in the statements like 
the ones quoted below: 
“SraRUral aBrar qeraEnt aKa: Var Maia: 1” (DDR, p.109); 
“Wy seoaatena arEaTeaTATET |” (ibid., p.262). 
108.6 Remarks 
From the foregoing details it will be clear that the present 3194 
should be considered a separate scientific device. 


109.1 weraert ara 
109.2 Definition 


aa Genet Saaz ’(TYV, App. III, p.XX). 
109.3 Meaning 
When the real cause of an effect is kept hidden and an ureal 


cause is given importance to and referred to as the real cause, 
then it is said that the prop 37474 has been used. 


If such a thing happens in the case of a scientific work, the night- 
minded people will show a total disregard for it and will never 
treat it as a reliable reference work. In view of this, the present 
3744 is not an acceptable device. 

110.1 yraat ast 

110.2 Definition 

wang, FT career” (TYV, App.I, p.XIX). 
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110.3 Meaning 


To interpret the words in a scientific text according to their con- 
text. 


For example, when the context of the word 4-7 is that of war 
it should be taken to mean ‘a horse’ and when it is that of medi- 
cine, it should be taken to mean ‘a salt’. 


110.4 Inclusion 

The present 8174 corresponds with 

(i) OM1 of the Ha draft (vide Section 45), 

(ii) OMS of the vad a=rafts (vide Section 54), and 


(iti) OM7 of the 41 waft (vide Section 60). In view of this, it 
need not be treated as a separate device. 


111.1 Weaere arse 

111.2 Definition 

“qeTe (AM), at — ‘ARAMA SIRS: |” FAT KARST 
wearin xacaaria sqm, sre ‘stareaeusars:’ Fears TAST- 
weaned!” (TYV, App. HL, p.XVI). 

111.3 Meaning ; 

The leaving out of a word in the middle of'a sentence. 

111.4 Inclusion 

This can be included in the OM of the 3]raR Tae (vide Section 
56) and hence should not be considered a separate device. 
112.1 auifasat ssa 

112.2 Definition 

“quitsrd am, -zarget Fe aot srarhr wang area STATE 
sR eon areagtatsepara way’ (TYV, App. IH, p.X VII). 
112.3 Meaning 

To infer, at the time of the exposition, the letters or wort s thought 
out but not spoken aloud by the siitrakara at the time of wale 
the siitra. 


MIS-13 
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112.4 Inclusion 


aTeurad has himself said that this is almost the same as 47315. 
So this 314 need not be regarded as a separate device. (see 


araaara Section 61). 

113.1 fasta aera 

113.2 Definition 

“Tera THOTT faery: | ara SaRearaT ferret sates TF 
fata cera: vera wate’ (TYV, App. III, p. XX) 

113.3 Meaning 

Since 4e7et’s manuscript is mutilated after the word 47a we 


cannot formulate a precise idea about the nature of the present 
3794. Hence it cannot be considered at all. 


114.1 reerarest aT 

114.2 Definition 

“qeaaed AH, — aay wataeed goa Mapa: | BAA: TAT ST 
SUSY SSAA: | AVATASACTTET: VeaT: Taare: 1” (TYV, App.lll, 
p.XX). 

114.3 Meaning 

To suggest or note down synonymous scientific terms. Genereally, 
such synonyms are recorded in such phrases as ‘Seoqaiawa, “sta 


a aaieiey, ‘Sit Tatar.’ etc. These synonyms help a smooth and 
unambiguous understanding of the scientific concepts. 


114.5 INustrations 


(i) The Trt Gat on afts4’s use of the word frafaf (DKN, p.6) 
reads as under. 


“‘renfarey nai ee Salhi fraraqes) fears af HITS 


re apfarg Fa: 1’ (ibid). 


afte+ has mentioned 44M and #4 as the synonyms of 7arRega 
in the following #ta: 
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‘SRE VarsaTeM Seay 

aareearae stb ead st sears’ (ibid.,160) 
(ii) a7 has recorded ARNE as the synonym of ais (0° saa: 
at araferteng: ! (VKL, p.65). 
(iii) According to TRE the word FA is synonymous with 
ara (‘ares aaattic sae |’-RKM p.28). 
(iv) Hezanh, the commentator of 242K, notes that Fan, 
TRA, 7A and ase are all synonyms (‘fae Tart Fed ahr 
gear: ’-VLK, p.90). 
(v) Sxrafasx has noticed a number of synonyms. For example, 
‘vite: Yoafasts: | @ wa water’ (KAS, p.5); “writes, a 
Fea STM (ibid., p.10); At awe: | Tata THAT’ (ibid. 
p.29); ‘Barafer: | da asa SeaAA |’ (ibid., p.36); ‘Ta: | Aa 
smeeead’ (ibid., p.37); ‘fata: saa faery 3eqq’ (ibid.). 
Thus, sf, WS, Tala, ATI, wa and tas are all . 
instances of Werid. 
(vi) fa42t has also mentioned a few synonyms as under: 
‘Tate Faq eecatetas 8 BA!’ (VCC, Part two, p.172); 
Unes BUH] BTHKYTT STHeTOTH ofa Hferarsea aah anager’ 
(ibid., p.201); 
‘aaa Uger sf Shree) TarraayaA!’ (ibid., p.202) 
Thus, according to fader, 4a, BTHGEI and Weer are all syn- 
onyms. 
114.6 Remarks 
From the details noted above, it becomes clear that it is the 


practice of the eas to record synonyms of scientific terms 
and hence this 3194 has a rightful place in the scientific method- 


ology. 

115.1 BAA BTsTT 

115.2 Definition 

“SATAN AH, AA HAT ATA AA KATATE, 
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weary waa: vera far” (TYV, App. Il, p. XTX). 
115.3 Meaning 


To discover a scientific idea or concept from another scientific 
treatise on one’s own discipline in order to prove something. 


Sometimes a siitrakara leaves some part of a scientific topic 
unsaid and expects the commentator or the diligent reader to fill 
the lacuna. The vyakhyakara or the studious reader accomplishes 
the task with the help of the present 21374. 

115.5 Hlustrations 


(i) While explaining certain concepts related to poetics Sxrafta 
points to his own works other than the 3T@gTRrat for the pur- 
pose. For example, he says: 

wart WaMISagRaS TTEAaTaAT)’ (KAS, p.10); 

‘sofsd a4 ada arenet’ (ibid., p.13); 

‘ansagreadea arse’ (ibid., p.39); 

‘sft faead waa aR (ibid., p.79); and 

‘ured srenitta sofsaraa’ (ibid., p.84). 
(ii) sitatefa advises the poets to compose poetry filled with sen- 
timents and while so advising uses the word feaa (‘Het 
Taferareet | fearar Gafe: Hat 1-KAS, pp.2-4). But he 
does not clarify the word feara. rafts completes the task with 
the help of #t1@’s work. He quotes #1 with this introduction:- 

‘feemre sttora:- “ora: Got wate: ara Ate 

Seema WA wens PTT A’ (ibid., p.4) 
Thus &3afast has shedded light on itatef’s concept by means 
of a quotation from #t1e’s work. S3afix’s and sitara’s works 
belong to the same branch of knowledge, namely, poetics. 
115.6 Remarks 


Since the practice of such explanations appears to be quite popu- 
lar with the writers on poetics the present 3174 should be ac- 
cepted as an independent device. 
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116.1 Were sTHTT 

116.2 Definition 

“eat aa, — aa wEet or fadtaarades operand, Aaa BATT 
RATT | FA — AANA ICRERRIGI | SETaR TAY Teac 
ag tira) sf) Greasragqial dacs wraviveead sera: wee 
(TYV, App. TIT, p.XX). 

116.3 Meaning 


To mention briefly all the major topics/subjects an author wants 
to discuss in his work in detail. 


116.4 Inclusion 


The present aSraya corresponds with OM No.1 of the aftact 
awagieh (vide Section 34) and hence need not be regarded as a 
separate device. 


117.1 Bqegeaert srs 


117.2 Definition 


“at Sqeqaeat a, —at sqeqar wal great” (TYV, App. II, p.X1X). 
117.3 Meaning 


@q means a major or potential cause; 24% means a minor or 
incidental cause. To infer the #4 after hearing or reading both 
the &q and @q% is called the @qeqart ais. It is to be noted 
that the #q unfailingly brings about the effect. 


117.5 Hlustration 


One of the several questions pertaining to Indian poetics has 
been what precisely causes a poetic composition-the innate cre- 
ative faculty of the poet, the extensive knowledge of different 
branches of learning or intensive and sustained efforts? Different 
poeticians have tackled this problem differently. That has 
meticulously compiled all these points of view in the following 
passage: 


“qrerautir Ha: ware: ot cafe’ sft vara: | FAT Were TTA: | 
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waled Frmratavae, 1 ‘onare:’ sf awe: 1 sfeeser vera: | 
a fe wane ada Sefer ater | Sue: Wael Tea: | 
arguratt wRERTTaA: | ‘at Sach art Be” af aaa: | fasrafte a 


UT Se) srafeser vera: ie MeTaa: FRTACIS AY were Fa 1” 
(RKM, p.11). 


The above passage refers to three causes which lead to a poetic 
composition-Tafe, 3e27re and wits. WA regards wer as the 
principal or potential cause (ie @q) and Ware and sre as the 
subordinate or incidental causes (ie @f®). This distinction finally 
settles the issue according to him. 


117.6 Remarks 


Since this 3134 helps us to draw a line of demarcation between 
the major and minor causes of an effect, it should find a place in 
the methodology under consideration. 


118 To Sum up- 


Of the twenty 312s considered above, SATs, siete stares, 
SUA, SHAVE, TAM, Wea, ATS, aia and Asa can be 
covered by some d44fth or the other discussed in chapter 3. 
anfemearacny is conceptually undesirable, #fafsae is unjustifi- 
able, 34H is unacceptable and fea is incomplete. So these 
four are discardable. The rest six, namely, S4bUr4, Taye, R- 
TUR, WAI, TATA and *qeqaers have specific func- 
tions to perform in a scientific treatise; they are practical and 
useful. In view of this, each of them should be given the status of 
an independent device. 


We now pass on to the consideration of the last minor device, 
namely, the ates. We shall take them up one by one in the 
alphabetical order arranged in Section 30.4. 


119 What is aredtea? . 
Firstly, the very word tea needs to be explained. In our 
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everyday life we often say, ‘Be careful about what you say-even 
the walls have ears’. We know fully well that the walls are inani- 
mate things and cannot have ears and still we make such a use 
of language. Similarly, we are unfortunately required to say, ‘All 
my appeals for help fell on deaf ears’. What we want to convey 
thereby is that my appeals were ignored or not noticed by oth- 
ers. At times we helplessly exclaim, ‘In the eyes of the law she 
was guilty and was punished.’ How can the law have eyes? Still 
we utter such a sentence. Although I am aware that a chair 
cannot have a leg, I unhesitatingly say, ‘There is a chair with a 
broken leg in my house’. 


All the uses of language as the above ones are based on the 
similarity of characteristics; they are extensions of meaning by 
analogy. This phenomenon is very much there in the very nature 
of language. Brooks and Warren have very lucidly explained 
this tendency of human language in the following words: 


_ “.. people normally use words in this way, extending, stretching, 
twisting their meanings so that they apply to other objects or 
actions or situations than those to which they originally applied. 
This is the METAPHORICAL process. The essence of meta- 
phor inhers in this transfer of meaning-in the application of a 
word that literally means one thing to something else”’. 

This ‘extension of meaning to something else’ or ‘a secondary 
use of language’ is called asta. Since a writer of science is 
required to use human language for his purpose, he has to take 
the help of the arses, 3160TaT has, therefore, rightly consid- 
ered the ar=iicq to be an inevitable device of scientific writing. 

With this clarification we now proceed to the discussion of the 
first of the seventeen Wr=sicas. 

120.1 saaa AeStea 

120.2 Definition 


“area AH, — AISA HRTEM Toa AT 
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agar Sreertrs cree Bie Taree: | Tea aera sree 
aT Wd FeareeeasaeT aft ced” (TYV, App.lll, p.X XI). 
120.3 Meaning 

To obtain, by the force of the words actually used, the meaning 
opposite the one explicitly expressed. The meaning A is actually 
expressed in so many words. Its opposite B, though not spoken 
of expressly, is obtained by the force of the words actually used. 
120.4 Inclusion 


The present aiieq can well be included in OM No.4 of the 329% 
aaaft discussed earlier vide Section 39. In view of this, 3444 
aredtca need not be regarded as a separate device. 


121.1 wt aredivr 

121.2 Definition 

“ont aa, -aa atid deals | aatead- Aaa: wert oa: |” a SEA: 
apfsrepreratsted | feb afe ? sfexaror ferrets: chach wifeniaa: HET: 1 are 
7 Tit:-aHeenaRarsant Bharata: | aa a seca!” (TYV, App. 
Ill, pp.XXU-XXIID). 

121.3 Meaning 


To speak of an inaction as action or an absence as presence. 
For instance, in the sentence ‘474: 384 47:’ the word A: is 
used in an sitvaits way. 

121.5 Illustration 


ama considers 34 to be one of the constituents of the 74It 
areas. He describes the 374% as under: 


“Fea 117 1 
“Rear serrate: Taam! stated f frrsaty orate’ (VKL, 
p.llscf. Fae Tara Tae: | safed Reraafarvata t’-RKM, p.56), 
meaning, ‘Concentration of mind means 34%. It amounts to 
withdrawing the senses from their objects. Such a fully concen- 
trated mind can acquire knowledge of different subjects.’ Here 
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Vamana has adhered to the particular idiom of the Sanskrit lan- 
guage. 

121.6 Remarks 

It should be noted that Vamana has taken cognizance of a subtle 
function of the language. In view of this the present ariiet should 
find a place in the set of devices of a scientific treatise. 


122.1 sory fifa crests 


122.2 Definition 


(TYV, App IIL, p.XXI). 

122.3 Meaning 

A quality (1) being spoken of as a substance (4ftT) and vice 
versa. 

122.5 Ilustrations 

We know that a #14, a piece of poetic composition, is a ft 
being endowed with 1s like 38K etc, 37M etc, TOF etc. But 


some scholars who happen to be Bhamaha’s contemporaries or 
predecessors prefer to use the words aa and 7ittq to mean 


aad and atetearer respectively Scopes Aart 


words 44 and 72a have been treated as afPris. 


More examples of this arsteq should be found out from the 
works on Indian poetics. 

122.6 Remarks 

The present arstcs should be regarded as a separate device. 


123.1 qofafira aredicr 

123.2 Definition 

“pif aa,—aener feria: wetenftar warad ‘eel agree 
MaCITOT sya HEAL! sft meer et TT, 
amerateate”’ (TYV, App. Il, p.XXIIN). 
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123.3 Meaning 


To name something after a praiseworthy quality in it. For ex- 
ample, observance of celibacy helps one achieve righteousness, 
fame, long life and utmost purity. Taking this into account if one 
calls saad itself wt, aes, 3TAsT etc, one will be said to be 
using Toad arrester. 


123.5 Hlustrations 


Vamana has divided 2, prose compositions, into three kinds, 
namely, 73, i and senferaora (Te Teepe fears 
1122 11'-VKL, p.12). These three kinds of 78, especially the 
first and the last ones, are named after their particular attributes. 
To clarify, a 72 which smells a 8 or a metre regulated by the 
number of syllables it contains, is called a SIFY 72. The Sepieat- 
313 TI has been very nicely explained by #784 as under: 
“sepferat SoHVST SHAH: TS: TaTaATS UPSieag Sep ferret 
TE! UPS aa aigUHTSr seer varies: ’’4 meaning, ‘The 
ta which has the quality of arousing eagerness in the minds of 
the hearers is called se#fttat’. Obviously, the above nomen- 
clatures follow the qualities the things possess. 

123.6 Remarks 


The present asta is a desirable one in the system of devices. 
124.1 Senhrirea areas 

124.2 “awfafird am,—aeramad seated faa vals wae aa 
yereiaen) an— ‘aaa a saaty seqead 4 a are wears 
ora Saari, Suaer apes xerrai aelar we at waet ar denfe- 
“arrears fey warfare oftyer sacri wetareiity spter-7a-zita- 
a-es-sel-Hefehreved fas Heivedattrranerergta wads” (TYV. 
App. Hl, p.XXID. 

124.3 Meaning 


To compare A with B when they have some characteristic in 
common. This is done to praise A. 
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For example, when somebody says, ‘As knowledge shines like 
a lamp’, they know well that knowledge does not burn, it has 
no flames, colour or hot touch. Still the comparison is made 
taking into account the action of light, which both knowledge 
and lamp have in cotnmon. Since this is the case, the use of 
words in secondary sense, as above, is justifiable. 


124.5 Illustrations 


(i) While justifying the nomenclature of the figure ¢05, Bhamaha 
says, ‘sat edds-aaisearermaddtean’ (BKR, p.39), meaning, 
‘Since this figure of sense lights up the meaning in the beginning, 
in the middle and at the end of a poetic structure, it is rightly 
called ¢tvs, a lamp.’ Here the action of a lamp is directly de- 
scribed. 

(ii) While commenting on @fts=’s line ‘af& weared Safer dara 
ad ii4 i’ (DKN, p.3) tar says, Saree: wearet wre 
ageivareraran!’ (ibid.), meaning, ‘The flame in the form of 3ras 
illuminates a4, af, #rT and Fler,’ 


(iii) 4777 has referred to the action of illuminating in the following 
two passages: 
4 ag ahad wet wats ded wader’ (VKL, p.13). 


‘starrer serearaheerrrate | 
aerate arered arent Tearape |’ (ibid., p.46) 


marae sath: wa RKM, p.64), gas (ageala wea aata 
wa atom” Bere: wea: l’-ibid.) and aie (‘Warsaelarsees 4: 
wana Pager a wa: ais: wf: 1’-ibid.) kinds of poets. These 
nomenclatures are obviously based on the respective actions. 
124.6 Remarks 

In view of the above details, the present a=sict should be treated 
as an independent device. 


125.1 aattat aredtet 
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125.2 Definition 

“Sader a,—aa sary weetamrara etree od) zaT— 
fraiag Pea TI sacaenta’ sa aoe fF aaeacasta Sart 
ae geaasty adaten: !” (TYV, App.Ill, p.XXI). 

125.3 Meaning 

To compare one thing with another, possessing the same quality, 
performing the same function or having the same nature. 

125.4 Inclusion 

The function of the present astet is the same as that of the 
sam daafe considered before (vide Section 44). In view of 


this, the present astra need not be regarded as a separate 
device. 


126.1 aresien arediert 
126.2 Definition 


“arsed am,— abated atareeda gel veeredtenpert |” (TYV, 


App.[, p.XXI). 
126.3 Meaning 


A secondary use of language based on similarity between two 
objects. 


For instance, we say ‘Devadatta is asleep’, but we do not say, 
‘Devadatta’s body is asleep.’ As a person asleep has no feel- 
ings so his limb afflicted with a disease has no feelings. Such an 
afflicted limb is also called asleep. This description is based on 
the common property between the person and the limb. 


126.5 Hlustrations 
ara begins his work with the following three sttras which speak 
of one item, namely, 3T7¥R: 


“HA AACS | 11 11 
BTA: 112 11 
O ATP TAS RETATAT | 13:11” (VKL, p.1) 
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The following equations underlie these sittras: 


aTagR=ate= complete removal of 145s + elegant organiza- 
tion of 71s and atagns. As a matter of fact, the removal of @ss 
is a concept different from the organization of [ls and SagRs. 
According to Vamana, the 4's are the opposites of the 7"s 
(qferekarcrat stm: 111 11”-ibid., p.14), the 71s are the constant 
properties of poetry and they produce poetic charm. The 3igKs 
are not the constant properties of poetry and they simply add to 
the poetic charm produced by the 7s (@rerstsran: salt val 
TUT: 111 1 aaferrersererearersre: 112.11 oe Fre: 113 1-ibid., pp.29- 
30). In other words, 9, 71 and SEK are mutually different 
concepts. Nevertheless,’beauty’ is common to @9ast] and 
TWISTS, ATA has taken this fact into account and com- 
posed the above three siitras. His commentator 7 clearly 
says so-Sbeaqaan aegRaed Bees seta’ 

126.6 Remarks 


The present arestca is an acceptable device. 


127.1 ARR ATSIC 

127.2 Definition 

“area 74, —aeearies reread aed |!” (TYV, App. lL, 
p.XXIi). 

127.3 Meaning 

To describe the experience of something as.something else’s. 
For instance, a patient complains that he is having an unbearable 
urinary pain. That is to say, the patient is experiencing an un- 
bearable pain of urine. Now urine is an inanimate liquid. It can 
have neither pain, nor pleasure. But since urine stays in a patient’s 
body, the above statement is made in a secondary sense. 
127.5 Mlustration 


Vamana describes a1 7Ta4ft in the following yrgfa:— 
‘arf dash, aren 12211 
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artemebprng aatienead | areanfeegrand sae aaa’ (VKL, 
p.8), meaning, ‘That also is called 4a because of 727. That 
stands for “exuberance of the qualities of sense’. That exuber- 
ance is also named asf. This naming is done in a secondary 


sense. (cf. Hat: #Ygifet!). 
127.6 Remarks 


Since a scientific writer is quite often required to take the help 
of such secondary uses of language the present Tea should 
be accepted as an inevitable device. 


128.1 ateed arecies 

128.2 Definition 

“area aM, — aera Jade at saree saofeead | sea1— Tey 
seats Sears, -Seqwatstartead: |” (TYV, App. Ill, p.X XID). 
128.3 Meaning 


To name an object after the prupose for which it is used. For 
instance, a HatHa is used for vomitting (BA) so it is itself called 


oa, 
128.5 Illustration 


(i) Vamana affirms that the splitting of the letters yields an excel- 
lent Fe (‘ARTErH: |’-VKL, p.45). According to him, this type 
of am has ¥ger, Wats and YW as its subtypes. (ibid., pp.45- 
46). He explains the first two subtypes with the help of the 
compound word aferamyafedy, Now this compound can be sub- 
jected to three kinds of splitting as #fa-araypfedh, aera STL 
and afaar-etfer, The ffse on fa in the first splitting moves 
to 4 in the second splitting and further to 4 in the third splitting 
like the links of a chain. This movement resembles the move- 
ment of a chain. Consequently, this @t# is named BEF and 
the 44HAHKR issuing from it is also called FgeT. 


The above compound word has two constituents, namely, 


airarnyp-stety, According to the rules of a4, coalition, #+31 
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forms 7. That is to say, sft becomes Met because of the FF, 
proximity, of . But if the coalition is broken, fet changes 
back to 3ifev4, Thus the changed form of a word reverts back 
to its original form after the proximity ends. This change of change 
of WF is named Uftats and the kind of 47 issuing from it is 
also called afata. 


The expression “QUyyayrrat ar: |’ represents the 4t kind 
of 44%. When we split ft, the & merges with the preceding 
letters and ff with the succeeding ones. In other words, ff gets 
pounded or crushed (ie becomes Yi, powder). That is why this 
type of ay is called —t and the kind of 444 issuing from it is 
also named Wh. 


The above three kinds of Fhu¥ are excellent examples of the 
present areastea, 

(ii) Some of the figures of sense are also named after the func- 
tions assigned to them. For example, ‘S&qart TWAAaTTAT TAT 
FUPTCAS TES WH ARTO RH Se HT ca aa AT TTT TAT 
ag: 1; ‘staf Hads-aahreareameidiead!’ (BKR, p.40), ete. 
128.6 Remarks 

From the foregoing discussion it can certainly be said that the 
present arsteq must enjoy a place in the scheme of devices. 
129.1 Wear arrester 

129.2 Definition 

“Sey AH, -at GET TAA @ AeA WHR: 1” (TYV, App. lll, p.X XIN). 
129.3 Meaning 

To mention things similar in nature or of the same kind with 
words like aifé, safe, etc. It should, however, be noted in this 
connection that the similarity is sometimes implied and the 
yaHRaTaHs, as above, are not expressly used. 


129.5 Illustrations 


(i) While explaining 4F7’s stra, ‘waaaRurarres-afafattacn- 
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arreavetfagat fern: (VEL, p.8), MI says, ‘Jat saa Tra 
feenfeattae: 1’* Similarly, he makes it clear that the word 39f¥ 
appearing in 419’s sitra, ‘Sidaepyftetanaa: |’ (VKL, p.56), 
means 37f& (ayfaeres sree: 1°. In his own af on the sitra, ‘7 
qraret wears: |’ (VKL. p.69) arr clarifies that 377% means aR 
(‘arfege: sR: ’-ibid.). 

(ii) In his fe@ui on &ke’s ‘afr TaN’ (RKL, p.77), arary 
says, ‘dass: WHR!’ (ibid.). Similarly, he notes that ‘a’ also 
means THR (“A wea: THT: |’-ibid.). 

(iii) TH uses the word WH in ‘Wied ceqratatearyctat 
yaar fared’ (KVJ, p.133) to mean J&R. 

(iv) On arye’s aiitert ‘feafeastt af seraeséda: 1’ (VLK, 
p.6), f¥ecanftr comments as under: 

UAE sAISwBaereastaea aati Tones edger” 1” (ibid.). 
(v) The following extracts from faaa’s TrarKae<ar will go to 


show that he also takes amf€ to mean ‘and the rest similar in 
nature’: 


‘feRrea ter eep aa TTT: |” (VCC, Part two, p.50) 
‘sifewedte Haya-Haaearaawfe: 1” (ibid., p.51) 
‘Ud SST TST SAAT AAAS AEST: |’ 
(ibid., p.53) 
Spee AL lepers sk ] (ibid., p.135) 
‘amfeereara. STAT EAT: |’ (ibid., p.138) 


129.6 Remarks 


A scientific author who prefers brevity very often uses 31f@ which 
is the equivalent of et cetera in English. Incidentally, he also wants 
his reader/s to think about the concepts similar in nature. This 
arstei expects the readers to discover the unsaid part of the 
scientific text. 


The above illustrations make it foamy clear that 3/4, aa, 


Yat, 349i and 7 are also used to denote FH in pouitien to the 
usual and well-known a1fe. 
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130.1 YarRa AST 

130.2 Definition 

“qed am, -zafery adarmnfieda safer” (TYV, App. IL, 
p.XX]). 

130.3 Meaning 

To describe the abundance or plentifulness of something. 

130.5 Dlustrations 

(i) According to efts4, abundance of compound words is the 


life of prose compositions (“ais: TARR Mar !-DKN, 
p.49). This does not mean that there are no compound words in 
poetry. They certainly are there in poetry, but not to the extent 
to which they are found in prose. 

(ii) }<7% observes that the strikingness one notices in SORqaTga 
STAR is also abundantly noticeable in =RRAA and TAs segs, 
He says: “Urea areca sera fester!” (KV, p.133).. 
(iii) THE considers WINTARST SSCL in Ta (“sis: GATT 
Tmeafegarq’-VLK, p.36). feta explains this concept say- 
ing, “Aare Targa washed F SST: | TAT TTehy TTT 
aay aifaat safe” (ibid). 

130.6 Remarks 

Fae is closely related to some characteristics of poetic con- 
cepts and should, therefore, be accepted as an independent 
device. 


131.1 Fordtat aredieat 
131.2 Definition 

“Tern AM,—at aas~afat wre 13 water) Frater” 
(TYV, App. IT, p. XXII). 
131.3 Meaning 
A word used in everyday life in one sense is used in another 
sense in science or a scientific treatise. For instance, we use the 


MIS-14 
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word &7 in our daily life to mean colour-white, red, etc, pues in 
the aga it means a symptom. 


131.4 Inclusion 


Such words as Sifted, ACER, AGUA, SAH, STaTERA, Sara, 
we, aha, HA, WT, ars, faa, aol, dom, ate, wreett, were, wife, 
TAM, TY, Wey, Aca, etc are quite often used in our day-to- 
day communication as also in poetics. But their meanings are to 
be understood in poetics according to the conventions or tradi- 
tions of the science of poetry. In everyday life they are under- 
stood differently. 


This function of {aaa Testes is performed by (i) OM No.2 of 
ward aaa (vide Section 54) and (ii) PM of aaa arate (vide 
Section 69). Hence it is not necessary to consider the present 
WesteqT as a separate device. 

132.1 ferent aredier 

132.2 Definition 

“ferent ara,—faratatira | aar-reacaen wafer cad safereerar 
a fran)” (TYV, App IIL, p.XxXI). 

132.3 Meaning 


The opposite action; a natural substance is named after an un- 
natural one and vice versa. 


For example, vegetables are known as 314; they are ‘3Hit’s. 
But when they are cooked they undergo changes; they are ‘Taaft’s, 
still they are called 3. 


132.4 Inclusion 


Let us consider the above example of 31. When we are in a 
market-place we purchase 3, the raw material for food. From 
the circumstantial context we know that 3 in a market-place 
is a Thfd. When we bring 31% home and cook it, it changes to 
food. This 21% is a fasft at the dining table. Thus the safara 
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and fapfart of 31 are governed or determined by the context. 
This process corresponds with OM No.1 of the Sa waft (vide 
Section 45). In view of this, it is not necessary to treat the present 
arestea as a separate device. 


133.1 Gare aAesieT 

133.2 Definition 

SoM A, TART ae: TaT: | TORTS ay way ata 
aqueg: frat” (TYV, App.II, p.XXII). 

133.3 Meaning , 


To group a substance under a particular class in spite of its pos- 
sessing characteristics of some other class. This type of group- 
ing is based on the predominance of the characteristic of that 
particular class. 


For example, honey is grouped under 44x 4, class of sweet 
things, although it slightly contains 54 W, astringent taste. It is 
so done because of the predominance of the sweet taste in honey. 


Since this Tea is the same as HAA Ser considered under 
Section 93.1, it need not be regarded as a separate device. 


134.1 artery areca 
134.2 Definition 
“onfter ara, 2” (TYV, App. Ill, p.XXI). 


BEAT s Tay Yat commentary is not available beyond the word 
am. Hence we cannot formulate any idea about the nature of the 


present Tredicy, 
135.1 Mead aesteat 
135.2 Definition 


“oread am, -at a fret wary sere B Tere wrahreTe 
aati” (TYV, App. II, p.XXII). 


135.3 Meaning 


Constant association; invariable relationship. 
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For example, people only see smoke and say that there is a fire 
because they know that there is an inseparable relationship be- 
tween the smoke and the fire. 
135.5 Hlustrations 
(i) The present ate is noticeable in the siitra and the fe 
thereon written by Vamana, reading as under: 
“omfanarrets=ea dar, wera 11011 
waka vies Pesisaeries df saattate spa: ? el 
Teakaes sfigakarnae Pesisare sfrafaiatt:” (VKL, pp.51- 
52) meaning, The knowledge of one of the two properties of 
something is gained through its inseparable connection (or inti- 
mate association) with the other.’ 
(ii) 472 has composed the following FaATCT to his work: 
‘fra fag at aa: stata: wer 
ment gat ya warrrraract | 1’ (VLK, p.1) 
In the compound 4ermaveracit the author has used aq, but has 


not used its associative aq, The commentator explains this inti- 
mate relationship in the words reproduced below: 


arate: yep: S et Ted! Aas a saa at aes fae 
Hera sarfeafa Aa: 1’ (ibid.). 
135.6 Remarks 


The present a=teq performs a very subtle and an inevitable 
function and should, therefore, be treated as a separate device. 


136.1 AT aATeSICT 
136.2 Definition 


“Tart A, aa wafer art ees aT eat erafegady... art eat 
aat-forar ws Jeonfa | aa a fear ce eon, fe afe? tear” (TYV, 
App. II, p.XXII). 


136.3 Meaning 


To speak of the residence of the one that resides and vice versa. 
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In other words, to speak of the container for the thing contained 
in it and vice versa. For example, we say the tongue tastes. 
Actually, the tongue is just a sense-organ; it is the power of 
taste that perceives the taste. The sense-organ is the @4 and 
the power of taste i.e. TT is the Ht. But instead of saying 
ta TH Temit, we say feet, the wa, @ Fema. This is a 
secondary use of language. 

136.5 Illustrations 


(i) The Indian poeticians have conceived of a figure of speech 
called Merqaa, named after the region-name te. The 34514 
dear to the residents of the le region is called wera. While 
explaining this nomenclature 31@RgUH, SKe’s commentator, says, 
“meciratsraccmaccergrerrad!” (UKS, p.7). Similar ex- 
planations have been put forward by feeanfit (vide VLK, p.46) 
and fara (vide VSD, p.672). 


(ii) It is quite known to the students of Indian Poetics that the 
literary styles 3a, 7&1, wart, eéi and others have been named 
after the regions of their prevalence. While commenting on 44’s 
sitra, ‘faantiey seca aeAReM!’ (VKL, p.4), clearly writes. 
‘Aanierderagenieegren: Haat wat!’ meaning, ‘The words 
fae etc refer to the poets residing in the faa4 and other territo- 
ries, in a secondary sense.’ 


(iii) Hs also observes, ‘Far Raat: Pevifeeeasaasacta 
aadteyerat tera: fra: wararm 1’ (KVJ. p.97). 

136.6 Remarks 

The above illustrations go to establish that the poeticians speak 


of a4 as a fale and vice versa in a routine course and, there- 
fore, the 24 arestea should be regarded as a separate device. 


137 To sum up- 


Of the seventeen a=sieas dealt with in the foregoing sections, 
the ari should be totally dropped because it has not been 
considered by sured. The 3a44, TaAa, Fersa, IER and awd 
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can be included in some of the devices discussed previously, so 
they need not be considered as separate devices. The rest eleven 
arasieas, namely, $4, Wraftiana, qa, aod, asics, ae, 
weed, THR, FIR, Wess and war have definite functions to 
perform in a scientific work and hence should be treated as 
useful devices. 

138. Sundry Devices 


A closer examination of the works on Sanskrit poetics reveals 
’ that the poeticians have made use of as many as eighteen de- 
vices over and above the ones considered so far. These extra or 
sundry devices, not defined by the theorists, can alphabetically 
be listed as under: 

wee, sada, acaatitder, deve, aeveis, 7a(—ara) heer, 
qerarreanda, Tee -feuniat, fredefaae, ran, wesc 
and ATM. 

The following procedure will be adopted while discussing these 
sundry devices: 

(i) Naming the device, 

(ii) Explaining its nature and 

(iii) Giving illustrations. 

_ We now take up the above-mentioned devices one by one. 


139.1 arqara 
139.2 Nature 


The tradition defines safe as “arrarTraeeaeraaeasoy |” 


(GSP, p.19) meaning, ‘To re-employ in the succeeding sentence 
the words, etc used in the preceding sentence for the purposes 
' of 34%’; the logical connection of words. 

139.3 Illustrations 

(i) In his own 4ff on the sitra, “saree” (VEL, p.16) 
ard himself says: ‘ge vefterqadt!’ (ibid.). Again on the siitra. 
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Similarly, his $f on the sitra, ‘cater...’ (ibid., p.23) reads 
thus: “areata qerty sft wae: ’ (ibid.) 

(ii) On are’s Siar “Aaraaa 1’ (VLK,p.9), his Zterar says: 
‘palfata fiearqada i’ (ibid.). | me 

(iii) In faate’s “arfecretury’ also we have instances of 3tqaft 
such as ‘Sagmt sf waeat’ (VSD, p.88), ‘at a ada wT sera’ 
(ibid., p.164), etc. 


‘afsfecaqadd |!’ (ibid). 

Thus 317afa seems to be a very common feature of the method 
of exposition of a scientific text. 

140.1 staat 

140.2 Nature 

Traditionally 3144 means, TERT, ‘(GSP.,22). It is a means 
to show the mutual relations of the words used in a sentence. It 
helps the reader to know the logically acceptable meaning of a 
sentence. 

140.3 Dlustrations 

(i) The first half of ar42’s AHATAUT reads thus: ‘Bra feag at ea: 
staptafr: wat’ (VLK, p.1). The Zara, fietanft, shows the 
3Faa saying, ‘SaMahrt a: Bret Rag sa esse’ (ibid.). Similarly 
the 34 of the wile, Raafercateeen””  (ibid., p.69) reads 
as under: 

SRE Aa earcei Pesca ATTaaqUN MPT seyTAT 
ferta? (ibid.). 

(ii) In his e777 on the veils, “yet araye...’ (KAS, p.76) aerafta 
shows the 2-44 in the words, ‘ametaa ways: 1’ (ibid.). 
To point out the 3-44 of the words used in an expression is a 
very common practice of the writers. 
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141.1 sedfrecnfeastst 

141.2 Nature 

To show the reader/s the way to interpret the text ie to provide 
guidance for the proper interpretation of the meaning of the text. 
141.3 INustrations 

(i) After illustrating the @frat 414 called 31, afta advises the 
readers to find or compose examples of the other 3741s in the 
same way (‘3t7a fexi aaaTATor! -DDR, p.186). 

(ii) a7¥2 exemplifies the AHETTEAA BAER by the verse ‘AF 
arat’’’ (VLK, p.90). In regard to that a1gm fiecaafit suggests 
to the readers to think about the reconciliation of the meaning 
(‘aa taaha feria’ -ibid.). 

(iii) fagatat gives a number of directions to the readers. For 


example, ‘at ceaternryiay wart sea: 1’ (VSD, p.252); ‘Tay 
Ted Stade swe’ (ibid., p.254); ‘Yfkey Feat RVeMT 
(ibid., p.264). Thus he directs the readers to other works for a 
fuller understanding of the relevant concepts. 


142.1 staratrora 
142.2 Nature 
This comprises some smaller devices as— 
(i) to compose a scientific work in question-answer form, 
(ii) to suggest variant readings, 
(iii) to refer to the schools of the thinkers in the words ‘sf 
aikea:’, ‘sft qem:’, ‘efa amiar’, etc., 
(iv) to present a self-composed verse to illustrate a scientific — 
concept. 
(v) to explain the mode of entries in a manuscript, etc. 
143.1 sTrTey 
143.2 Nature 


The beginning of a scientific work. 
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143.3 Hlustration 
ftig¢anftt advises as under in this connection: 

aged UR a Gag wats 

meat wetter wrever eft era’ (VLK, p.2) 
meaning, ‘The head (ie the beginning) of a scientific work should 
consist of 
(i) an auspicious prayer to a deity (for the attainment of success), 
(ii) the mention of the subject-matter of the work, 
(iii) the correlation between the work and the subject-matter and 
(iv) the purpose of the science. 
ftiecanfit has clearly explained each of the above four constitu- 
ents in his passage reproduced below: 
wa Aad RAR BP AA WS SAGARA TT 
rel areraraarTane: | canfe-Ureara AT, TAHT ST ATH 
SIT ae AST | Teo As Maa: | Tea aa 
was can Preant wratitery wet ¢ wapefarcaferepcat 
Sra srarter errant watt Reape: (| eR g aaa Ceara, 
Una gf ease fr:trarenttatfay’ (ibid., pp.2-3). 
The above passage reveals how systematic and clearcut the think- 
ing of the ancient thinkers was! 
144.1 Saat 
144.2 Nature 
Tasted ua eactrarer|’ (GSP, p.56) is the traditional 
definition of StceM™. This amounts to “Implying something that has 
not been actually expressed, implication of something in addition 
or any similar object where only one is mentioned.” (SED, 
p.113). 
144.3 Illustrations ~ 


(i) After quoting a verse from the W4xr1 illustrating the #4 s1a7 
(=a Wartra aroused after seeing the destruction caused by an 
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elephant), 8 says: Stent aretreeond, 34 sey area aT 
ama Sena: (DDR, p.204). 
(ii) The word 5a:41et in aHe’s iter “Aa: TARA’ (VLK, p.9) 
has been explained by figea7ftt as under: 
TIT STITT aTRTAeMAy Jar! aa fe aeaterasT Aer eta 
(ibid.). 
(iii) faarra in his own aft on the sitar ‘att Hett™”” (VSD, 
p.644) says, ‘dutmferear sqeemnft da earmereney aft wes 
fesrfasiar’ (ibid.). 
This device is a combination of OM No.1 of the fae wraftr 
(vide Section 33), the PM of the atatafa a=raf% (vide Section 
39) and the NaN aresies (vide Section 129) and hence need not 
be regarded as a separate device. 
145.1 Breaenh-HeTy 
145.2 Nature 
All poeticians right from Bhamaha down to Jagannatha share a 
common notion that #14, the poetry, is a Wk, the body, of the 
HreTTes or of a pretty young woman. They have described the 
different organs of that 34K and also the soul existing in it. 
145.3 Mustrations 
(i) AA says:- “fea BETA 116 U1 

Settee arene wieetat arrays: 116 1 = (VKL, p.3) 
(ii) WHET praises the HeTqGeT and describes him as under: 
“gant 3 wk, tepd 4G, wad ae:, Tee: ter wet, at 
Per! TA: TTA AL SaR storey A Sftwat A aa:, Ta sae, DTA 
oaife, weatroraferaad a arate, arena waMrega tea ? 
(RKM, p.6). 
(iii) fe40712’s description as contained in the passage quoted be- 
low is quite well-known: a 
praney weréf wet, cafe, yon: tatead, ae: sorenear, feel 
SaaS TAT, Be: HeHGUseMfzat””" ’ (VSD, p.11). 
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The above analogy facilitates the process of understanding of 
the various errs, . 

146.1 w-alfrdet 

146.2 Nature 

To clarify the metrical structure of an illustrative verse. 

146.3 Illustrations 

fiigeanftt informs his readers that 4™42’s verses, “Sat a SARI’ 
(VLK, p.49), ert FaareeRtem:’ (ibid., p.50) and Tarr”? 
(ibid., p.53) are composed in the Bq called #te1, arrasht and 
saci respectively and that their definitions should be looked 
up in the ‘a-<gerafr’. fietanfit thus provides guidance to the 
readers in order to make their understanding of the text com- 
plete. 

147.1 areratefraat 

147.2 Nature 

To clarify the purport or the intention of the author. 

147.3 IMustrations 


mentator THA writes: ‘Hafafaeiitatoretteraer: 1” (ibid.). 
Here &fts7’s purport has been explained. 

(ii) While commenting on the ¥ “7 freatsfagra: 1” (VKL, p.55) 
arr himself says, “freaenaeraet aaet 3 ater sores Garr TTT aR: 1” 
(ibid., p.56). 

(iii) BH has recorded such avd in his work from time to 
time. For example, “afeasa aera’ (KVJ, pp.6, 188, 193, 
448, etc), “aaaaafiara:” (ibid, p.124), “saqeh waft” (ibid., 
p.442). These statements are of the nature of supplementary 
explanations. 


(iv) faeeaftr has noted down the gist of ar¥’s ideas at several 


places. For example, he notes, “ata 914: Wtacrerg yr aestaen- 
ates warrat ef areeferad: 1” (VLK, p.10); 
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“arash art: prerear wttoran sad: (ibid., p.18); 
“fra: | a WaT sft sat” (ibid., p.5), etc. 


— 148.1 cragegia 

148.2 Nature 

To point out the mistakes or lapses of the original author. 
148.3 Ilustrations 


(i) 32 has enumerated the two figures of sense, namely S741 
and av& in this order (UKS, p.1), but while actually dealing 
with them, he has taken up «17 first (ibid., pp.15-16) and 371 
later (ibid., pp.17-29). This is really a 19 because it violates the 
order of enumeration of the items. But 32’s commentator, 
witer-gas, has justified it arguing that among the verses from 
He's FANN] the examples of 44s appear first and those of 
3741 next. In order to keep that sequence intact, 3¢ has re- 
versed the serial order of the above two Acghs while actually 
dealing with them. This justification does not sound reasonable 
because the sequence of items in a YEAST is principal and that 
(of the same items) in a FeT#le4 is subordinate. (For the original 


extract from wten-sua’s fagia, see seitearem Section 85.5). 


(ii) AFH has named three Has, namely, ats, fret and rate 
(VKL,p.8) and included Sfmt in the Teh wreang (“CRIA 
qodarant sfeaeaaerd a vetohL)’-ibid., p.10). As a matter of 
fact 3f441 is at the root of all poetic creations and deserves to be 
mentioned at the head of the y#{¢f Sr2m@. Vamana has erred in 
giving it a secondary place. Gopendra takes cognizance of this 
error and observes: ‘afaratst set afore ay vem, after 
fa dearer 

149.1 BRecita 

149.2 Nature 


Just as a door facilitates the entrance to a building so also some 
eiths just introduce a subject to the readers. Such vets are 
called axyctas. 
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149.3 Hlustration 

(i) a7 has just named thirty-five figures of speech such as faz, 
uifa, etc in the karika Nos 2 to 6 of the fourth UR=< of his 
work (VLK, p.39). Taking this fact into account fiseantft notes 
down at the end of the discussion on the thirty-fifth a1cf@r, 
“Sreectay SScaR: GIA: Bad Ws SaReAAT: 1” (ibid., p.95). 
He has opened the topic of the “ffs in these words: “3t4 
Ofcgrnte |” (ibid., p.96). The word &R is used here in a second- 
ary sense. This device does not serve any specific purpose and 
should, therefore, be ignored. 

150.1 Fama) hres 

150.2 Nature 

74 or 4M means a rule or a principle. The ancient theorists 
refer to rules or principles to substantiate their theories or doc- 
trines. In this connection they use the technical terms as 31ft—@r, 
wa, fran, aia, =a, TAM, etc. 

150.3 Mlustrations 

() “EEisrrernarsay | EK wearers |” (VKL, 
p.16). 

(i) “SRAM Fal MPShadaA Aen yore we asera 
wernt Par warrat ateerrer Freer: spa: 1771 

(iii) “ad fe art Greer sft I wate Te Heer ari 
eavafe” (VLK, p.4). 

(iv) About the aatve aty ftigeanfit advises, “aftane a FA- 
THrerteerate fret sf” (ibid., p.28). 

(v) “ad Vale: seorreqene ‘Heart eat a aa’ gfe ay Ta” 
(VSD, p.79). 

(vi) “Aer: Wee: T roar: eft maa, gf!” (ibid., p.342) 

(vii) “watt eared aftads ation, dread adder afe 
Taare tat aearsahrd Tadernearmetadior tara Ten aareataht 
vara” (KAS, pp.88-89). 
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151.1 veyarrards 

151.2 Nature 

This device predominantly performs three functions, namely, 

(i) to explain the purpose of the words used in a siitra or a 
karika, 

(ii) to justify the use of those words and 


(iii) to give reason for the order of their enumeration. Let us 
consider the illustrations. 


151.3 Hlustrations 


(i) a7’s definition of 274 contains the word Tey (“Ws 
WSIS TTT: !”’-VKL, p.47) . He explains why he has used that 
word in his 3ff which reads thus: “fast | WeaTETL!”’ (ibid. ) 
(ii) In the sitra, “ar Ser aasf ater cere Sfri’3 am has 
mentioned ae“f, ara and ware in this order the reason wherefor 
has been explained by 7-% in the passage reproduced below: 
‘THe PRP aera aaa: Tet PT: | SATA AA: Ea 
raoft serenpreeparans staat witgterar, stafyrsrar ated freer: 174 
(iii) faaa’s definition of Ya5 reads as, “wat: TaMaTeaH: Wer 
startarrrl!” (VSD, p.788). He has himself explained his in- 
tention of using the expressions Tasrareart:’ and ‘arr’ say- 
ing, “Tamrarcane: sft wearcerg Saee:”” and “ara sft a eat: 1” 
(ibid.) respectively. 

(iv) “ares ceneag arei yd quafasaed” (KAS, p.2) is zitatafr’s 
definition of #11. The prupose of the word a7 therein has been 
explained by Sgrafta saying, “agar qaqueasRemdue-sqarrte” 
(ibid., p.3). Similarly, the word 41 appears in the affirmation, 
“ada ake aed 3 eaftenqea” (ibid., p. 75). The purpose of 
this adjective has been explained by #xraft# saying, ‘fasta 
warrant” (ibid.). 
Thus this device helps a deeper and clearer understanding of the 
scientific text. , 
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152.1 arena freee 

152.2 Nature 

It is the general practice of the scientific authors to quote a tra- 
ditional thought or saying in order to substantiate or prove a 


scientific concept. Such a quotation is normally. preceded by 
such words or expressions as 34 MM, 3% Yeilsh:/Fetasl/TeNsT:, 


SAS, SAE:, ST, SEA, SH a, TA AEs, Talg:, TRG, AGHA, 
ae, Fale, ale:, afc Haaa, aqry, etc. 
152.3 Hustrations 
(i) “sta MeT-sTt TERA eta: Cafes sheet | 

FAA Tt TSAS Maye 17" 
(ii) “afeaEy-waMTacTaraa: Wave: A ATA” (KVI, p.214). 
(iii) “frotaihraaad faeadtare: sft cart: (VLK, p.2). 
(iv) “ag@a-qaerd: sfvata alfraxeeaeyl” (VSD, p.107). 
(v) “aarg:-aerefe aanfiict asreqeaer fred 

amrisad vara: |’ (ibid., p.732). 
Such traditional thinking lends support to the matter under con- 
sideration. 


153.1 fawe-fane 

153.2 Nature 

To separate compound words into their component parts. 
153.3 Ilustrations 

(i) ‘Were? (DKN, p.3)="S seet FAR Rae’ (ibid,); “Saaear 
(ibid.,p.8)="S-t (Saifa) fattest sar at TEM! (ibid.). 

(ii) TETRA WRT TaTEAA’ (VKL, p.3); ‘sista sists 
antag frat weat at aitsanferadt’ (ibid., p.5); rats Beer 
ais (ibid., p.11); aad” “citar ddtery’ (ibid., p.18), etc. 
The function of this device is very efficiently carried out by 


qeeqret considered under Section 81 and hence this device can 
easily be omitted. 
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154.1 fara 
154.2 Nature 


To invite the attention of the readers to the topics the words 
used in a siitra or a karika suggest. 


154.3 Miustration 


Read ar¥e’s following aita1— 

“argerarderedt ores eT 

epetacatd aret pata atti’ (VLK, p.3). 
fiistanftt takes up the three compound words contained in the 
above karika one by one and tells the readers what each of 
those words points to. For example, “argent” gerta 4 weard- 
afrareat facta: ofteda: Gia: | AAT sttaaie:, stciarta wea 
aaaTe:, sag aee:, Aa acipafiead: | sea a ada 
Tpratasa:, Tqdarctarakeda: Ufa: | TN-Cpel: HSMTRAIT WaheT 
a teat tigen: vacate, wis Ysa aeran:, deters! 
ara wgdahtese Oftafanet after, cara waaftede: aera: | ser: 
Wace fererafteda: |” (ibid). 
The present device corresponds with OM No.3 of the fae 
a-rafth (vide Section 63) and, therefore, need not be consid- 
ered as a separate device. 


155.1 VreraatE 

155.2 Nature 

The ancient Indian scientific treatises are classified on the basis 
of their purpose, the readership (ie the stratum of the readers 
they are addressed to), the volume of the subject-matter, etc. 
155.3 Hlustrations 


waghat has presented the classification of the scientific treatises 
as under: 


“Sart wacTaRiaant aft: | Gags Tah snker were aE 
amie wan) starmeifesas ar aeraeranefer fad char fasq- 
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qeufsar ofa! sretragiranttar after | Spratt afer antate 
wrastar: |” (RKM, p.5). 
The above types of 31@4~4s can be explained as under: 
(i) GA—is the primary type of a scientific treatise. The Ya has 
been defined as 

‘see rary aay aS | 

aera ot Gafaat fag: 11’ (GSP, p.225) 
Generally, the siitras are composed in prose but they are some- 
times composed even in verse.'° 


(ii) aft -it explains all the contents of the Ws. It is confined to 
the explanation of the meanings of the words in the 4 
(‘Saretarrsfrarzat: ’-GSP, p.191). Vamana, for example, has 
composed a aff named @faftat on his own Heras regs. (“UT 
ae Safran sata sence eat afateleftad i ’-VKL, 
p.1). Thus the ft hélps the reader to familiarize himself with the 
contents of the siitra. In some cases the 9fa is written by the 
WAG himself; while, in general, it is written by somebody else. 


(iii) TefA'—An expository treatise containing siitras and the 9ft 
thereon is called Taft. aM44’s “HTerctg=Rgahy’ is a treatise that 
belongs to the Tafa class of writing. 


(iv) ?4—A WT contains exposition of each word contained in 
the sutra. Besides, it counters the objections raised by the op- 
ponent and dispels the opponent’s doubts. Very subtle thinking 
is included in the bhasya. It also deals with secondary and inci- 
dental subtopics. ‘qaraf avda aa va: waren: | eave a awed 
arey amsafeat fag: 11’ (GSP, p.151) is the traditional definition of 
“req, In fine, a 48 is a deeper and more inclusive sort of expo- 
sition. 

(v) dt#t—It is a work which explains the meaning of the original 
text. It has been traditionally defined as ‘Heneivarernafe: |’(GSP, 
p.90). 


MIS-15 
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(vi) 4&4I—A work that splits difficult words and tells their mean- 
ings is called far. It is a work that is quite limited in scope. 
(vii) @taI—It is a verse couched in very few words expressive 
of a comprehensive meaning. The karika can easily be memo- 
rized. Barring a few exceptions, most of the works on Indian . 
poetics are composed in karikas. 

(viii) @f4e—A work containing reflections on the said, unsaid 
and improperly said things is called a aiff. Here, ‘unsaid’ means 
implied or suggested and improperly said means not expressed 
neatly or intelligibly. 

The above are different types of theoretico-scientific treatises. 


156.1 scarey 
156.2 Nature 


To make use of hearsay to prove a rule or establish a principle. 
156.3 Illustrations 


(i) TIA has referred to the rules pertaining to the use of lan- 
guage in different territories on the basis of hearsay, as follows: 


“sed fe ATG Rg arn ae Tan, 34 VTA sot RA Wa 
waft Fra: THIS FeTEMsa Sa: aTHAnA | 

“sad a Aery pleat are Ten, TT verdes walt TAM 
yer 

“seid a paTey MASE AT UST, da ETAT wail Ga 
yarn 

‘sad aseteai aes! as cs, aa a Peper wale 
wart Yat!” (RKM, p.50). 

The above hearsay information tells us that there was a ban on 
the pronunciation of certain letters in the female apartments of 
the palaces of different kings. 

(ii) It is TARA again who tells us, on the basis of hearsay, that 
area, AVS, SAX, BU, |, wa and some other poets were 
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examined in their skill at poetic compositions at 3safaf_ and 
srad, a4, Tit, hye, ans, acefa, vase and some other WTeaRs 
were examined on their knowledge of various Wes at Weferqa. 
UAW’s original words read as under: 


Reraraeh Fe Tiere: wary: | 1” (ibid., p.55) 
The above hearsays tell us that 3504-1 and referya were the 
examination centres for the poets and scientists respectively. 


This piece of information sheds light on the linguistic practices 
and traditions of ancient Indian literary culture. 


With this we come to the end of the discussion of the sundry 
devices. 


157 To Sum up- 


Of the eighteen sundry devices considered above, 34cm, 
grveis, frede-faae and fasaqet are not materially important 
and can, therefore, be dropped. The remaining fourteen devices 
are useful in many respects. A few uses of theirs can be listed as 
under: 


(i) They provide guidance for the proper interpretation of the 
text of a scientific work, 


(ii) They promote complete understanding of a text, 


(iii) They shed light on the purpose and the purport of the au- 
thor, 


(iv) They lend support to the theoretical concepts, 
(v) They clarify the structural niceties of a scientific composition, 


(vi) They help to identify the class to which a particular treatise 
belongs and 
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(vii) They shed light on the dncient Indian linguistic practices 
and the traditions of ancient Indian literary culture. 
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OoeaANAUn hb WN 


CHAPTER FIVE 


aaterat: Tue FAutts Or A 
SCIENTIFIC TREATISE 


A @tv-based Analysis of Vamana’s Hlenctgrgqaner 
158 The concepts of 77s and T=T7YVs 


Just as there are #1244}8s and #2PPIs so also there are Weelss 
and WRerPs, named Tels and APs respectively. Hetred has 
conceived of fifteen 7218s, the negative THs and as has 
conceived of nineteen 717]"1s, the positive d774s. First, let us 
familiarize, ourselves with them and then deal with them one by 
one. 


158.1 As stated above, Sete has enumerated the following 
wal: 

“a Tat: wertrofremsaertdtay (qarn-) 1.ssftrare, 
2. q:0itH, 3. srawarey, 4. srqantferay, 5. fae, 6. afafaaga, 
7. afer, 8. strats, 9. Rramay, 10, afer, 11. ree, 
12. Fava, 13. area, 14. sro(aydan, 15. aed, cy 
(TYV, App. III, p. XXII). 


We shall rearrange them later in the alphabetical order with a 
view to observing discipline and uniformity in writing. 

158.2 “4h has prefaced the list of the T7]"s with a statement 
that there are various treatises on the science of medicine in 
vogue around but not all of them are worth studying. So a curi- 
ous reader should choose only such a treatise as contains the 
Ts particularized below. The passage which enlists the 7s 
reads as under: 


“ape ere Peal sees aS, aa aaa Gaeeats, chgeTaed, 
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added, acryfed, Arauteagisied, arrragremers, a, qrviaga- 
THA, TM, sae, THES, THE, Harta, ate 


aaa, dae, aS, SEAT, CATA, SeTeHTaT 
qehradd Tel Ure dare safer fayas vererafe wa” 
(TYV, Introduction to the Second Edition, p.xii, footnote 32). 
In the last sentence of the above passage @X& says that just as 
the sun dispels darkness so also a scientific work endowed with 
the above excellences removes ignorance. The consideration of 
the 774s and 77s offers completeness to the set of devices 
dealt with in the foregoing Sections. 


According to the = ‘ssrqadan, pal smferad!’ we first 


deal with the T14l5s. While doing so we shall point out the in- 
stances of the @i%s from Vamana’s Kavyalankarasitrani. 


We shall first rearrange the ares mentioned at 158.1 above in 
an alphabetical order and then begin their discussion. 


Latfafaga ats, 2afrditd, 3.sds, dap, S.afreyre, 
6.aaRas, Taran, S.arqarifer, 9.490%, 10.PxT, 
L1.qaec, 12.Pps, 13.feeg, 14.20ed and 15.aFa7y. 

The mode of treatment of the dedte4s (Sections 120 to 136) 
will be adopted here. 


159.1 sifafereda aera 

159.2 Definition 

“sieteegd aa-aer aque gay arata Heat sani ated HepCATETATT 
Ta aah zefreenia, Tasieaegd Sar” (TY V, App. Il, 
p.XXIV). 

159.3 Meaning. 


Undue elaboration; to describe or discuss something beyond a 
reasonably acceptable limit. If somebody proposes to describe 
all the substances which are sweet, rich in sweetness and issuing 
from sweetness, they will be considered to have indulged 1 in the 


afafrega aaraty, 
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159.4 Illustrations 

If we do not take the above definition too literally, we can point 
out two instances of the present #9 in Vamana’s work. 
Vamana could have bracketed the stitra, “aaa sft Hades 11” 
(VKL, p.74) with the successive sittra, “Raed sft 4116 11” (ibid.) 
because the subject-matter of both the siitras is the same. 
Similarly, the two consecutive siitras namely, ‘““aifdata sft 3a] 
ae 11” (ibid., p.84) and “wet a1” (ibid.) are governed by 
the same Pas 4.3.11. It would have been proper for Vamana to 
put these two sitras together. 


159.5 Remarks 


By treating the above two pairs of siitras separately Vamana 
has increased the volume of his work by two sitras. 


160.1 atferetfaret ares 

160.2 Definition 

“seater aa,—aen apres ser aeafersteeieer wa eae, 
aq g qaaarnaraaratate we: 1”’ (TYV, App.Ill, p.X XIV). 

160.3 Meaning 

To describe or discuss something so very briefly that it is not 
adequately intelligible. If the text is Hffaerm, it is likely to be 


meaningless, ambiguous, expressive of unexpected meaning, or 
confusing. 


160.5 Remarks 


As we do not find any example of the present 419 in Vamana’s 
work. we can say it does not suffer from the afer <a. 


161.1 stad aarete 

161.2 Definition 

aretiad does not provide the definition of this 2. 
161.5 Remarks 


We cannot say anything about this 29 with respect to Vamana‘s 
work. 
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162.1 sya Ae 

162.2 Definition 

“spatst aH, — aa ‘sraran: Gaea’ eehevaate seq, Tg Gara, “A 
mata TIS! ERR’ ene, Tara BPeaAShaA |” (TYV, 
App. IT, p.XXTV). 


162.3 Meaning 


Not to mention the aim or purpose and the utility of the scientific 
work. 


162.5 Remarks 


Since Vamana has clarified the purpose and utility of his treatise 
inits very first 7414 of the first s7f74e7 his work is free of the 
present eq. 


163.1 aufteggree Taree 

163.2 Definition 

“smftrayed aM, -aeetes ate SS) W- Se ATTA!’ 
git’ (TYV, App.III, p. XXIII). 

163.3 Meaning 

To use words which are uncommon, unpopular, or obsolete. 
163.5 Remarks 


Since Vamana does not make use of such words his work is 
untouched by the present @v. 


164.1 sagere aarera 

164.2 Definition 

“stagael aH, —aagrrersaray” (TYV, App. Il, p.X XIV). 
164.3 Meaning 


To compose ununited, inconsistent or mutually unattached siitras; 
to leave topics unassociated with one another. 


164.4 Mlustrations 


Vamana is a very methodical writer. His whole work is a well- 
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knit composition. While discussing the fart wrath (see Section 
63), it has been shown under 63.5. (iti) how different topics and 
subtopics in his work are meticulously linked with one another. 
The only places where he has failed to maintain this carefulness 
are as under: 


While discussing various svalete@rs in the second sta of the 
fourth 3tftexr of his work, he has shown how one Hatagn is 
different from another. But he has failed to show how 34-44 
(VKL, p.61) and sate (ibid.) are interrelated and how aq 
(ibid., p.66) is different from qeaafiar (ibid). 
164.5 Remarks 
Because of the above two instances Vamana’s work is slightly 
blemished by the saqad Tats. 
165.13reATaT eS TareTe 
165.2 Definition 
“(arrarard Ay, -) at Taga Tas Betta: Sareea Bat 
forts arifatai” (TYV, App.IIl, p: XXIV). 
165.3 Meaning 
To wind up the discussion ofa topic in the middle without com- 
pleting it. 
Such an incomplete discussion prevents the reader/s from ob- 
taining full information/knowledge of the topic concerned. 
165.4 Illustrations 
(i) While enumerating the subtypes of Td and Wl aTAq says: 
“webtag fag a1 
afd . ic . Prag TI att: Rt cae are” 
(VKL, p.13). 

In the above qarafa four subtypes of writings are mentioned. 
They are Te-aag, Ta-Prag, ved-sftas and va-frag. Of these 
na-fitg refers to HM, arena etc, w-staE refers to ss, 
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pers etc, and va-frag refers to WISH, Aelalet etc. These 
compositions are well-known. But Ta-3iff4< is not popular. 
Vamana, therefore, should have given its definition to enlighten 
the reader/s on this point. However, he has left this topic incom- 
plete. 

(ii) He has listed five kinds of a1y"r SH (ibid., pp.37-38) but 
has failed to mention the favda of ay aisTq (ibid.). 


(iii) Similarly, he has not taken care to quote the [ales of 
way steht (ibid.,p.39), way sept (ibid., p.41), wea se 


(ibid.), apart aiehpT (ibid.,), aifeafes sept (ibid. = 42) and 
afta sth (ibid. ). 


(iv) Vamana has net illustrated the two #re7a74s, namely, “FTE 
areas FTIR: Fa!’ (ibid., p.69) and “A aera 
(ibid., p.72). Because of the lack of illustrations, the points re- 
main unclear. 


165.5 Remarks 


Vamana has kept his work incomplete at the above mentioned 


places and is, therefore, responsible for indulging in the seven 
aaaly. 


166.1 started Taare 

166.2 Definition 

“oranie v4 aH, -acaniaera fern earrearia, wtenfearry) 
aan ‘orerdfiney’ sft” (TYV, App Ill, p.XXIV). 

166.3 Meaning 


To use words that are hard to pronounce and therefore un- 
pleasant to the ears. 
166.5 Remarks 


Since Vamana avoids using such words his work is not affected 
by the present t7al",__ 


167.1 guetta arate 
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167.2 Definition 


“cso ar, —aaeasatsrniery” (TYV, App. Ill, p.XXIV). 
167.3 Meaning 


A work devoid of the purpose of the stitras and bhasya. In other 
words, an 1]lcomposed or badly written work. 


167.4 Illustrations 


(i) Vamana has not furnished the definitions of the forms of lit- 
erature as HA, sens and Aeaed. He gives the following 
reason for not doing so: 


‘Tee Fada Tea PURITAN: | ASAT AMAL’ (VKL, p.14). 
His above argument does not stand to reason. Firstly, a defini- 
tion is an inevitable part of a scientific work and it has got to be 
provided. Secondly, no definitions are generally interesting. No- 
body can expect them to be so. But a true scientist should not 
avoid writing them just because they are not Za. 

(ii) Vamana does define 344m aTaaAaT but does not exemplify 
it saying, ‘314 BiteHAerewT!’ (ibid..p.26), meaning, ‘In this re- 
spect there are few examples’. 

Here many questions arise. Inasumch as he has given a defini- 
tion of the 374% 21, he must have come across its instances. 
Why does not he feel like quoting one of them to clarify and 
substantiate the definition? In the absence of the 3ae@Ras, 
the reader does not get dn opportunity to study the “eq in the 
light of the @&™ and assess the correctness of Vamana’s point 
‘of view. He should have quoted at least one 3&1e™ out of the 
TH Sas available to him. 


(iii) In regard to the 34a1eC of the siege Wea he observes: 
‘WIE F Ya: FH Al’ (ibid, p.34). Now if the WyeleMs are 
really plenty and easily available. why does he not take the trouble 
of quoting one of them and helping his readers to understand the 
point immediately? 
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(iv) He follows the same procedure also in the case of afd 


wey (‘farsa yar Ys l’-ibid., p.35). This bare comment 
does not help the readers to understand what YWresrai means 


and how it is felt in the absence of the #71. Vamana’s aloof- 
ness has resulted in making the concept vague. 


(v) He has dealt with the 4m 3eFP (ibid., p.39) also in the 
same manner. 


167.5 Remarks 


The above lapses have no doubt detracted from the merit of 
Vamana‘s work to a certain extent. 

168.1 Peware aarere 

168.2 Definition 

“FST ATH, -gar—‘orea’ vitrnard a qerateay’ fir” (TY, 
App.lIl. p.XXIV). 

168.3 Meaning 

To describe something without an authority; to discuss some- 
thing baselessly. 

168.5 Remarks 

Vamana is a very discriminating writer. He quotes the authority 


wherever necessary. For details see 3440 36.5. (il). In view of 
this, his work is not spoiled by this fault. 


169.1 Gre area 

169.2 Definition 

“Uaeth aa,- aise searsfe greece” (TYV, App.ll, p.XXIV) 
169.3 Meaning , 

To describe or discuss something over and over again. 

169.5 Remarks 


Since Vamana is a very careful writer he never makes an error 
of discussing the same topic once again. However, his use of the 
indeclinable particle @q on not fewer than eleven occasions 
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(VKL, pp.2, 2, 3, 3, 4, 8, 14, 15, 31, 35, 38) irritates a serious 
reader! Barring this solitary instance, his work is free from the 
Gareth Waray, 
170.1 firs aarae 
170.2 Definition 

“Rrepet am,-q Aarti a Ata feed sites 
(TYV, App.III, p.XXTV). 
170.3 Meaning 
Not to adhere to the serial order in which the items are men- 
tioned previously even when there is no purpose to do so. In 
other words, f¥44 amounts to the violation of the sequence of 
items without any specific purpose. 
170.4 Dlustrations 
After defining yada (‘arsft waranna yada ’-VKL, p.7), 


art composes the following three sitras: 


“ATURE 112.011 

THANATeA OTA! 1121-11 

ast dest aR! 12211" (ibid., pp.7-8) 
He speaks of the 3t]"Ta7=1q in the first and the third of the 
above sitras. Thus they are logically connected with each other, 
their subject-matter beirig the same. The second of the above 
siitras speaks of the area which is obviously less important 
than the 317PrA-AW, the topic of the other two siitras. In view of 
this, the siitra, ‘aquere...? etc should have preceded the sdtra, 
rama, etc. (astt daft” etc should occupy the third 
place as at present.). 


170.5 Remarks 


The above #14 of the two siitras is the only example of the 
firapy aerela in Vamana’s work. 


171.1 faeg aarere 
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171.2 Definition 


“Seg aM, -aq griftardarades” (TYV, App.IIL, p.XXIV). 
171.3 Meaning 


fe€& means inconsistent with, contrary to or against something. 
So a 3@ which is inconsistent with an illustration or contrary to 
an accepted doctrine (or principle) or against a rule (or tradi- 
tion) is said to suffer from the fea Tala 

171.4 Dlustrations 

(i) “Tag fargy Sey tartaa Ret aed ofafsafAfer”’ (VKL, p.7), 

meaning, ‘Poetry shines out among these three styles of writing 
as a picture enclosed among lines’, is Vamana’s thesis. Thus all 
the three styles of writing, namely, def, ata and Watett con- 
tribute to the embellishment of poetry. Against this background 
his total rejection of the 7S and Waret styles (“tare 4 
rai waar!’ ibid.), runs counter to his own thesis referred 
to above. 


(ii) Vamana proclaims that 3f1, the genius or the creative 
faculty, is at the root of all poetic creations. Without it, poetic 
works cannot be composed. And even if they are composed, 

they are held up to ridicule. His original statements read as un- 


der: “afacastst sft)’ 


eae’ (ibid., pp.11-12). 

Vamana thus assigns a very high place to the 3fa1-F in the 
gamut of literary activities. Now if Sff4M is so very important it 
should have been mentioned at the head of the components of 
wait, but it is fifth among its six components. It is thus relegated 
almost to the background. In other words, Vamana proclaims 
one thing and actually does quite the opposite. 


(iii) He makes a very interesting statement to the effect that the 
fraxtt stash is also brief like 40a Hage (‘AoHaq Paxtrahh 
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aferatiene |’-ibid.,p.63). The faxia has no subtypes, but aaa 
has three subtypes, namely, 3ifeadaght, Waaeagh and setae. 


Taking this into consideration, it cannot be said to be Hf. 
Thus here there is a contradiction in his own statements. 


171.5 Remarks 
Looking to the above details it can definitely be said that 


Vamana’s work does suffer from the fas q7415 to a certain 
extent. 


172.1 cared TaAaT 

172.2 Definition 

“sored AR,-F— FST ARASH SEA, AIT Yat aT” (TYV, 
App.IIl. p.XXV). 

172.3 Meaning 

To make mutually contradictory statements; the earlier statements 
are opposed by the later ones and vice versa. 

172.5 Remarks 

This is covered by the &ea F728 discussed above (vide 171.1-5). 

173.1 afar corare 

173.2 Definition 

“afent ATH, -aen— famerergeRehea Sa aaet?’ eeqras scamtraaferer, 
aera t” (TYV, Appl, p-XXIV). 

173.3 Meaning 


To make ambiguous, confusing. uncertain or ill-defined state- 
ments. 

173.4 Illustrations 

(i) On the one hand Vamana says that the unbiased @fa-experts 
praise the état Off as endowed with the two 7s, namely, 
ater and aa (TATE CTS aera) TST Taf 
fet Sfaferaeron: 1 1’-VKL, p.6) and on the other hand he himself 
rejects it for the reason that it possesses a few Js, (‘S% 
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Wetaasret A oa KETAML!-ibid.) Here the question arises— 
who is causing confusion in the minds of the readers, the tffeaarts 
or a1? Who is to be believed in-the former or the latter? 

(ii) While establishing the principle, ‘ff, literary style, is the soul 
of poetry’, a4 says: “Sfeatraarcn arerens weedeat arezreye: 11’ 
(-ibid., p.3). He has used the word #9 once again in con- 
nection with the qsifa area. There he says: ‘sfrerarfeftitad 
wreagney!’ (ibid., p.11). Now the question arises whether the 
above first #21 is the same as the second one or different? 
173.5 Remarks 


Thus Vamana’s work is at least slightly affected by the afana 
aaa, 


Here comes to an end the discussion of the fifteen Tal5s as 
conceived by aettan. A closer examination of Vamana’s work, 
however, reveals two more Weal8s which can be named as 


aquafaesal and aration or Theat. Let us consider them one 


by one in the same order. 


174.1 squats aarare 


174.3 Meaning 


To describe something which is against human experience. 
Vamana does fully realize the place ahd importance of human 
experience in the areas of poetic creation and poetic apprecia- 
tion. He has expressly used the word 37444 in his work at two 
places (vide VKL, p.33-twice). Besides, his 3f on the 749 
Wea, reading as under, is obviously based on the experience 
of hearing, “TMI ar Taft aft sears vartaarad |” (ibid, 
p.31). Let us look at the following illustrations against this back- 
ground. 


174.4 Hlustrations 


(i) Vamana’s notion about the aaa {ff is that it is endowed with 
all (ie ten Wes + ten ss) the twenty Wis (AANA sav 
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-ibid., p.4). Such a thing can only exist in imagination or theory, 
but never in practice. Our experience tells us that no literary 
piece, howsoever great or gifted its author may be, can ever be 
only full of Js. 
(ii) Vamana has conceived of a subvariety of 4 called yese"t 
and described it in the following words: , 

‘aft caren yadatt 

ait a dauf Oa: ysdast waa ae wares 4 vale’ (ibid.,p.8) 
meaning, ‘The 4 style which does not contain any compound 
words is called yaaa.’ All this is against the experience of a 
student of literature. S14 is a remarkable feature of the Sanskrit 
language and no knower of that language can ever imagine ex- 
pressions without 44s. In view of this, the very conception of 
the yacaxf AF is not in keeping with both the tradition and 
practice. 
_ (iii) Vamana asserts that single or unconnected verses are like 
small particles of fire and that they do not shine out (‘4 Gceafiag 
aed wenfta tered) atest aAMyea’-ibid., p.13). In support of 
his conviction, he quotes a verse which reads as under: 

‘SeaATR IT, HTM AURA. TSA | 

qovets veered deer: ca: 11’ (ibid.) 
This belief of Vamana is ill-based because there are literally hun- 
dreds of beautiful unconnected verses and they have captured 
the hearts of the lovers of good poetry. Surprisingly, he himself 
quotes a verse from the S48 yah, a collection of THs (see— 
‘quderearent ~~ l’-ibid., p.41). 
174.5 Remarks 
Thus at least at a few places Vamana is found to have indulged 
in the aqrafaegar TaraN. 
175.1 atatfehanat (or THEE) TaraTT 
175.3 Meaning 
To make statements which do not stand the test of logical think- 
MIS-16 
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ing; to make statements which are irrational. 
175.4 Ilustrations 


(i) According to Vamana, the 7érr &ff possesses two 7s, 
viz., SF and Bet (‘saad TMetat’-VKL, p.6). Taye is 
considered to be a representative poet of the Mt ff. Vamana 
has quoted one of his verses (ibid.). In these circumstances, is 
Haye Ae or 3a? Are his literary works AKA or SARaT? If 
the 7m ff is to be regarded discardable altogether, then many 
eminent ancient Indian poets will have to be ignored. It will never 
be reasonable to do so. 


(ii) The very first sfc of Vamana’s work, named WK, cov- 
ers the following topics: 3aSK means <4; the kavya becomes 
enjoyable because of the Ae$l; there are two puposes of Hea 
and two types of #faf§ras; the ft is the soul of poetry; there 
are three ffas, of which the ae“ is excellent and acceptable and 
the other two are discardable; the knowledge of the worldly 
affairs, familiarity with various branches of knowledge and sun- 
dry matters including the creative faculty are necessary for po- 
etic compositions; the process of poetic creation is biaspectual- 
removal of unsuitable words and employment of most appropri- 
ate words; poetry has two main subdivisions, namely, Td and Ta 
and each of these has several smaller divisions; of all the forms 
of literature @3revH is the best and the other forms as &&, 
arena, etc evolve from it. All the above-mentioned topics 
together are called #le7NK. And astonishingly, the #ea3kR in- 
cludes fae and also the sf, the fountain-head of all poetic 
creations. There is absolutely no logic in bringing the diverse 
topics, as above, under one head. 

(iii) Vamana considers PRM SHER (ibid., p.68-69) and fara 
3TAENK (ibid., p.69) as issuing from 374 AaqgK. In the first of 
these three 31#8Ms, there is just a semblance of ferta. festa 
describes the fruition of an action despite negation of the latter. 
Thus fader and fastaat are no way related to S74 and still they 
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are brought under the head of 37. 

(iv) Similarly, the pairs feta and ata (ibid., p.69) and #4 and 
tgs (ibid., p.70) are not interrelated at all. Still they are brack- 
eted together. 

175.5 Remarks 


From the foregoing discussion, it can be said with certainty that 
Vamana’s work considerably suffers from illogicality. 


[176] To Sum up- 


In the present chapter, we have considered seventeen 7-44l4s, 
fifteen enumerated by 2te%1et and two conceived independently. 
aretied has not defined stat arate so it can be dropped from 
consideration. Vamana’s work does not suffer from the aitd®ra, 
aris, sitar, aganier, Ava, yew and aed daatas, 
But his work is certainly affected by afafaxga, atearei, araarend, 
grid, Pras, aes, afar, aquafaeam and srafsaa (or aque) 
Waals either to a small extent or to a great extent. All in all, his 
work is not totally flawless. 


We now pass on to the consideration of the tls referred to 
at 158.2 above. 


CHAPTER SIX 
aa: THE EXCELLENCES OF A SCIENTIFIC 
TREATISE 


A T-based analysis of Vamana’s Hrearergreqanner 
177. Alphabetical arrangement of the a-aqUIs 


The 74s as enlisted by can alphabetically be rearranged 
as under: 


1. THe, 2, senha, 3. HITTER, 4, seirafahaave, 
5. Haag, 6. aeHeIHM, 7, says, 8. 3M, 9, sepa, 
10. sarewrad, 11. HATTA, 12. Bferarreaafsied, 13. ixgesrafac, 
14. gerne, 15. cera, 16. das, 17. qooiagaerceseay, 
18. Greate and 19. cava. 


It is quite obvious that some of the above "Ps are the opposites 
of the 772l§s discussed in the previous chapter. These differ- 
ences will be shown at the appropriate places. 


The above 4s will be dealt with in the following manner: 
(i) To name the nomenclature of the 77, 

(ii) To describe its character, 

(iii) To give a couple of illustrations and 

(iv) To note down remarks. We now begin the actual analysis. 
178.1 stHEyeg TTT 

178.2 Character 


A text which is free from words which are meaningwise incor- 
rect, hard to understand and painful to the ears is called SEs, 
This is a somewhat negative concept. Vamana is a scrupulous 
writer and avoids using the words which are S83. This 7 is 
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partly the same as atqzmifeyg waale discussed under Section 
166. 

178.4 Remarks 

Vamana’s work is endowed with the present 771. 


179.1 sraaleasreg ATT 

179.2 Character 

A text which does not contain words which are grammatically 
incorrect, unconventional, obsolete and confusing is called 3ra- 
Uferrstex. Vamana never indulges in the use of such words. This 
is also a negative concept and comparable with smftarres dats 
(vide Section 163). 

179.4 Remarks 


Vamana’s work does possess this t4[". 


180.1 SOTAGASs ATT 
180.2 Character 


A treatise which does not contain repetition of the topics and 
subtopics-repetition which reflects the writer’s intellectual indis- 
cipline. Such repetition is not palatable to the diligent readers 
and it bores all kinds of students. 

This TTT is just the opposite of Tres ay (vide Section 169) 
Vamana’s work has, therefore, the quality 3u1dqretrd. 

181.1 stdaratatisrameart aaryo 

181.2 Character 


To aim at determining the real nature of the subject-matter by 
reaching its innermost aspects or parts. A treatise which con- 
tains firm exposition of the given topic; a treatise the exposition 
wherein is not ambiguous or uncertain. 


181.3 Hlustrations 
Vamana’s work is only slightly ambiguous as pointed out in 173.4 


above. Otherwise he always speaks out of conviction. For ex- 
ample: 
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(i) Poetry becomes enjoyable because it is beautiful (“et are4- 
agnid!’-VKL, p.1). 

(ii) There are two types of afaf§rts—discriminating and indiscri- 
minate (‘oRtafha: agumaaerttra Baa: 1’-ibid., p.2). 

(iii) A science is of no use to one who is indiscriminate (“7 Ge 
raARaEaa |’ ~ibid., p.3). 

(iv) The countries as such do not produce any qualities in po- 
etry (‘4 Fresh: Pefgufrad srerany!’-ibid., p.4). 

(v) The poets free of doubt use only such words as are gramma- 
tically absolutely correct (‘Wat f vat Fwg: aah: sqsrt 
ibid., p.8). 

(vi) It is not possible to describe an art-object precisely without 
gaining the knowledge of the principles of the art (‘4 fe #en- 
Tearqreel era wafer wate ’-ibid., p.9). 

(vii) Only a concentrated mind can realize the things properly 
(‘arafed fe farrraimreafe |’-ibid., p.11). 

(viii) The excellences like 31574, Tae, etc possess the potential 
to produce poetic beauty by themselves (‘sits:yererMt? J 
HAART HATTA! |’-ibid.,p.29). 

(ix) The excellence called 741&, when unmixed with 319m, is a 
fault indeed (@ Yaet a wafe’-ibid.,p.30). 

(x) The sentences like ‘ten pomegranates’, etc are not even worth 
thinking about (‘afemft axenfa 4 frarert qa: ’-ibid., p.42). 

It is needless to multiply the instances in this respect. 

181.4 Remarks 


Vamana is always confident of his views and he expresses them 
in very clear-cut words. His work is undoubtedly very much 


aacafatiaasea, 
182.1 adage Tay 


182.2 Character 


A treatise that incorporates traditional views along with those 
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that have crossed the author’s mind. Such a treatise provides 
food for thought to the curious readers and in a way promotes 
the future development of the branch of knowledge concerned. 
182.3 Illustrations 


(i) The poetic beauty is achievable by omitting the faults and 
making use of the qualities and figures of speech (‘F Geaagnt 
ae TTA TEMA WN: Hd: 1’-VKL, p.1). 

(ii) It is not possible to bring about a change in one’s disposition 
(aa error WeAL!’-ibid., p.3). 

(iii) The real thing cannot be attained by one who practises the 
unreal (‘4 gard waded fsa !’-ibid., p.6). 

(iv) Just as a combination of delight and distress are realized by 
experience in tragedies so the combination of 3974 and 5A is 
realized by experience. (‘HeuBanhay Wed: Fagqwa: | FIs yAa: 
fracataht:vereat: 1 1’-ibid., p.31). 

(v) The afevat Sa results from the abundance cf the qualities. 
It is called afesal because it is imagined by the poets. The one 
referred to earlier is Maat (Tprargeada aera twa: aera, 
afore! gat ¢ aiffpait’-ibid., p.49). 

(vi) The mention of one of the two properties of something leads 
to the knowledge of the other because of their association with 
each other (‘HHanafdens=eq dfeeeaalq|’-ibid., p.51). 

(vii) A simile which contains dissimilarity is lost and the poets 
who give such similes are also lost ((Aagzaed GIA, afar 
waa: ’-ibid., p.54). 

Such instances can be further multiplied. 

182.4 Remarks 


Vamana’s work abounds in traditional and fresh thinking and is, 
therefore, embellished by stage 71. 


183.1 SHEAR TTT 
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183.2 Character 


A treatise which does not have chapters, sections or divisions of 
subjects that are opposed to each other (or one another) or 
mutually contradictory. 


The reader of such a treatise is at a loss to know what is to be 
accepted and what is to be rejected. 


183.4 Remarks 


Vamana is a methodical thinker and a methodical writer, by and 
large. He does not indulge in self-contradictions. As observed 
earlier (see Section 172), his work is free of @eq @¥. In other 
words, his work is marked by the s@goayvawt ae. 


184.1 aretha ATT 


184.2 Character 


A treatise held in high esteem by respectable learned authorities. 
Since they are convinced of the academic value of the treatise, 
they consider it dependable and authoritative. 

184.3 Ellustrations 


(i) Vamana is the first ancient Indian poetician to say in clear 
terms that ft is the soul of poetry (‘tftaem Here?’ | VEL, p.3). 
He is, therefore, considered to be the founder of the Of fera 
(Riti school) and his followers are called as. 

(ii) THSRAT quotes the views of Vamana’s school at two places 
in his wera (‘Haast vated’ sf arrtrat: ’-RKM, p.14: “wa 
frais: va afgatereg aatsaant: 1” sft arte: (’-ibid.). This shows 
that Vamana and his school command respect among the an- 
cient literary thinkers. 

(iii) screrqus, the learned commentator of #2, refers to 
Vamana, directly or indirectly, at five places (UKS, pp.18, 82, 
84. 88 and 90). 


(iv) 3fFaTT cites a's definition of sneT and quotes his views 
very neuen 
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(v) sear has to take cognizance of Vamana’s view, though 
for criticism.’ 

(vi) 274 also quotes Vamana many times in his #earqyrey,* 
184.4 Remarks 

From the above details it is clear that the ancient Indian learned 
scholars do look at Vamana’s work as a scholarly treatise. It 
does possess STARSMYfS TT. 

185.1 37 aaTTTT 


185.2 Character 


A treatise composed by a 39. A ff has been defined as “ud- 
araera, sritxartestifa aef8: 1’ (GSP, p.61). Vamana cannot be 
said to be a 2/9 in the sense in which Sata, aca, ara, witscq 
and others are spoken of. But he is quite familiar with the tradi- 
tion of ancient Indian poetics and also with the principles and 
theories developed by the ancient thinkers. 


185.3 IHustrations 


(i) Vamana realizes the utility of the traditional fas in literary 
activities (TatarTat feral qareaqgann aut sft i’-VKL, p.10). 
(ii) They say, prose composition is the real criterion of the poets 
ie their skill at poetic composition (‘Aag:— Ta Hala Fay defer’ 
#fd-ibid., p.12). 

(iii) He notes down that the poets are not found to be using the 


word 7 to mean Sf (Tihereenrafacd aaeashrshAt’-ibid., p.17). 
(iv) He shows his familiarity with the practice of the use of the 
word Fa saying, ‘Ware: sa Taq! de agers ofa, 7 yest |” 
(ibid., p.18). 

(v) He points to the rule the poeticians have laid down, namely. 
that SSR, FAS, etc are Ws and Fs, STAT and others are 31c¥Rs 
(aa Sea T:, TaaTeaeacSEMt sla feata: preafrem’- 
ibid., p.29). 
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(vi) There are many causes of the uses of different words in 
secondary senses (‘aefa fe faery wernar{!’-ibid., p.58). 
185.4 Remarks 


The above details go to prove that Vamana has a good knowl- 
edge of literary rules and conventions. In this limited sense his 
work can be said to be endowed with the 31} 7. 


186.1 sTgywateran Tay 


186.2 Character 


It has to be borne in mind that Vamana’s work is a scientific 
treatise on poetics. The reader of any scientific work is expected 
to put in some efforts to be able to understand its theoretical 
part. A reader who does not possess an adequate knowledge 
of classical Sanskrit literature, Sanskrit grammar, prosody, se- 
mantics, the theory of fine arts and the sciences related to 4, 
aid, a and et will certainly find it hard to get at the precise 
meaning of Vamana’s text immediately. For a reader steeped in 
the above subjects, Vamana’s work does not pose any prob- 
lem. 


186.4 Remarks 


From the point of view of a commoner, Vamana’s work is 
faeranats, but from a studious reader’s point of view it is 31%]- 


TANTS, 
187.1 Salewrad, ATT 
187.2 Character 
A treatise that contains adequate, appropriate and meaningful 
illustrations, explaining the theoretical concepts. 
187.3 HMustrations 
(i) While concluding the third adhyaya of the fourth adhikarana, 
Vamana says: 
‘uftftastt: att: watt: qerct: | 
wecatererrsagyat was |’ (VEL, p.67) 
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What he says is literally true. He has not left any concept, 
whether it be small or big, unillustrated. The break-up of the 
illustrations in his work can be shown as under: 

Full verses 94; two UWes-44; one 14-79, 

Prose sentences-26 and single or loose words-224. 


These hundreds of illustrations make even the smallest ideas, 
notions or points crystal clear. Besides, they enliven the reading 
of the text, without allowing it to become dry and vague. 

(ii) Vamana quotes from aes, SAMAR, Hera, TATA, 
wmeEda, RrypTTay, etait etc. This shows his extensive reading 
of classical literature, both prose and verse as also Hig and 
fla varieties. 


187.4 Remarks 


The plenty of illustrations has made the discussion in Vamana’s 
work lucid and self-explanatory, besides making it interesting to 
read. The 3aetraq TTT is, therefore, very much there in it. 


188.1 HATTA ATT 
188.2 Character. 
A treatise which 


(i) follows one and the same manner of composition in respect 
of topics and subtopics from the beginning to the end, 

(ii) describes various subjects after deep reflections, and 

(iii) discusses different topics taking into account their relative 
importance, interrelations and the places of their consideration. 
A treatise makes an uninterrupted, easy and intelligible reading 
when the topics therein are organized in a specific order and 
when they are discussed in a uniform manner throughout. 


188.3 Illustrations 


(i) Vamana’s whole work has been meticulously fashioned and 
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methodically written. He has chosen the 9-dfi-3aremMm style of 
composition and has maintained it till the end of the work. It is 
divided into five affaws, named, IRR, Bavr, Wise, sic 
and sratf and they are subdivided into 12 s7¢47as discussing 
the topics as follows: 
warren, sftentttrn Sarasa, areangia areata, revert 
aefar:, aeraaicsearm:, qagKate: weadas, adyuiedasy, 
WAASNITI:, SHANTI: STAITTAMP:, ATTA: and wWweayyfes:. 
(ii) All the topics are so skilfully interwoven that they smoothly 
preee2ed from each other like the links of a chain. For a detailed 
elucidation of this point see 63.5. (iii) under fae aaafe. 
(iii) Before putting pen to paper Vamana has decided what topics 
to discuss in detail and what to leave to the care of the se" 
arafts. For instance, “waa ‘Wefeamfemaet aerast gave: se 
Gara: set ay uted sare!’ (VKL, p.38). Such sug- 
gestions occur on pages 52, 54, 65, 70, 71, 73, 78, 81, etc of 
his text. 


(iv) In the chapter on the sitv=7yers atafeighs, he tries to show 


the difference between nearly every pair. For example, while 
showing the difference between araararunt and sfdaeq he says, 
‘qreenattrrn: sfaaeat 82 asifaqare-’ (ibid., p.56.) Such state- 
ments occur on pages 57,58,59,61,62,64,65, and 66. During 
this process, he also unfailingly rejects the views of other think- 
ers which, according to him, are incorrect. For example, 
‘saeenfesrafenhis Haq! aerate’ (ibid., p.60). Such rejection 
of others’ views occurs also on pages 62 and 64. 

188.4 Remarks 


Vamana’s work is endowed with the #414 TFPT to an admi- 
rable degree. 


189.1 frfeefsrerghetet aay 


189.2 Character 
There are three kinds of Ris, namely, 
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(i) those who are blessed with a very sharp intellect, called as 
fares, 


(ii) those who possess a mediocre intellect, called 7MgfE RreIs 
and 


(iii) those who have a very ordinary intellect, called seta Pres, 
Obviously, their intellectual capacities to ‘take in’ differ. Conse- 
quently, it is not that easy for any scientific writer to write a book 
that will please and prove to be useful to all the three kinds of 
fas at the same time. 


Generally, a treatise which is a4arafafisarear and sage is 
likely to be favoured by dtaafs fres. The searahs freIs will 
normally prefer a work that is BUItgGMmaesesA and STM. The 
last type of fs, the 31cIg{5 ones, will go in for a work that is 
wera and agar. 

It is difficult to say whether all the three kinds of Rtas will re- 
spond to 4M’s work with equal enthusiasm and interest. Broadly 
speaking, however, the whole book might find favour with the 
dtaafs fe1s; chapter Nos.1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 9, 10 and 11 
might please the Hanafs fires and No 2, the sreafagta: of No 
3, Fraga: of Nos.6 and 9, 10, and 11 might satisfy the 
curiosity of the s1eagfs farts. 

189.4 Remarks 


Nothing decisive can be said about the present 71 vis-a-vis 
Vamana’s work. 


190.1 efqearatad aaryr 


190.2 Character 


A treatise which steady-minded and highly intelligent people like 
to keep with them, a treatise which they use as a reference book, 
a treatise which they refer to while putting forward their own 
views and a treatise which they employ in their own learning. 
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teaching, researching, thinking and writing is considered to pos- 


sess the dinqesrafad 7. 


190.3 IHustrations 


(i) The steady-minded and highly intelligent people like to make 
use of and rely on a treatise which is endowed with the qualities, 
Viz., THES, HAAS, STITH, seared, sae, 
FAPAIRM, TaeCaT and #HATas discussed so far. Vamana’s 
work does possess these attributes but it has some additional 
attractions for the &yey, Those additional attractions are as 
under: 


(ii) The discussion of almost each important concept or topic is 
followed by verses, 8s, which contain the gist of the scien- 
tific discussion. Such vats which appear on pages 2, 4, 5, 6, 
11, 13, 19, 26, 30, 31, 35, 36, 42 and 46 help the readers to 
memorize their theoretical contents with ease. 


(iii) Vamana follows the practice of rounding of the discussion 
by mentioning the exceptions to the rules or the acceptable con- 
cepts. For example, ‘smareriftey’ (VKL, pp.16,18); ‘Fe 7 ate 
aq (ibid., p.22); ‘saree!’ (ibid., p.19); ‘MaqarsarTIeeoT 
aarmatese 4 safe afawerq’ (ibid., p.21); ‘anand sft 
aA TAT HS 7 SM: 1’ (ibid., p.22); a mal SEA, frees: 
wan!’ (ibid., p.24); ‘aaqt way, ATAHT’ (ibid. p.26); Ts 
THM: TAA! Fafehs TEs Mead’ (ibid., p.39); ‘Grpqnater- 
AAT aeRAS: MAT AEA FB: 1’ (ibid., p.53); ‘aai—‘asha 
qa wate’ sid, ‘saa qa aie’ ecdasrd g Asia! (ibid.,); ‘sfa’- 
seat Poacatrafaradt safigeacaer wasad! gat ‘ulate 
wermern:’ sa’ (ibid., p.91). 

The mention of the feds, Tas or 741s, as above, makes 
the discussion complete in all respects. 


(iv) Vamana provides the readers with alternative definitions giv- 
ing them thereby some additional information. For example, 


‘sracrafa aatsdwerat afefa a afer’ (VIKL., p.19); dedi: & 
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FATS: TATA atl’ (ibid., p.22); ‘Axa TAMA 
sama: A: | AA MASA afro’ (ibid., p.27); ‘AeaaTe 
Ole Uiter:, HeReeT aIssTe ata!’ (ibid., p.32); ‘Ree HAAS 
UA aTderaes: HAOMSTAaTEt Af HL’ (ibid..); “QA 
asarafatt |’ (ibid., p.39); ‘aiary TAA safes: |’ (ibid., p.64); 
‘SoaaaTaT:, setae: sfaafatteas ware: 1’ (ibid. p.66). 

(v) He also notes down, wherever necessary, the use of words 
or expressions in a secondary sense thereby cautioning the read- 
ers not to understand them in their primary sense. For example. 
‘TET | (HOTTS:) MATS Tad!’ (ibid., p.1); “BVTETT AT 
Tgreasaprney at’ (ibid.,); ‘srrats-agomaaenterest ahora’ 
(ibid., p.3); aAreeneeqrard rae aelait’ (ibid., p.8); faeasisrt ~ 
Achar: versa Shi TAT: 2 MRTETINTE aT!’ (ibid., p.9); “Aq Areal 
Sarma sxad Fa THAT WATS) AT, A aagrahearey waNT: 1’ 
(ibid., p.25); ‘amteratesa: safe tear gen crete’ (ibid., 
p.33). 

(vi) Vamana has very studiously read the (8444s (whose au- 
thors have been referred to in 187.3 (ii) above), found out the 
grammatically incorrect forms of words from them, discussed 
them in the light of Wtif¥’s satras and shown what is correct and 
what is incorrect. This discussion has become authoritative and 
persuades the e#tye¥s to make use of his work as a standard 
one. Such researchful discussion is contained in stitra Nos.3. 4. 
5, 6, 11, 13, 14, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 22, 23, 24 etc of the 
second adhyaya of the fifth adhikarana of his work. 

His observation ‘ayHua Wad ARTA’ scraTfy Fey “TH” ‘gre: 
afar rat cadeq sara feiftaa sft’ (ibid., p.83) also reflects 
his insightful reading. 

190.4 Remarks 


The above details are testimony to the presence of the #rgewafaa 
TPT in profusion in Vamana’s work. 


191.1 Qenerterst aarqa 
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191.2 Character 

A treatise that contains 

(i) numerous technical terms, 

(ii) their synonyms and 

(iii) explanations of scientific words, concepts and theories is 
sald to be endowed with the present T4771. 

191.3 Illustrations 

(i) Vamana’s work has about 800 technical terms related to the 
different branches of learning as poetics, grammar, semantics, 


lexicography, prosody, fine arts, erotics, polity, administration 
etc. 

(ii) He provides the readers with the synonyms or phrases with 
nearly the same meaning, for example, ma 37¢a4 (VKL, p.1), 
HEM SAK: (ibid.), A We (ibid., p.2), Rew: wear: (ibid..p.3), 
feafercad faceted (ibid.), etc. He also mentions, wherever 
necessary, the synonymous nomenclatures of some of the 3gRs. 
For instance, he says: ‘at (==asttfes) Aratfestteae: 1’ (ibid., p.65). | 
(iii) 4747 has himself written 3ft on his own Ws. His Ff is 
reasonably explanatory. 

191.4 Remarks 


His work undoubtedly possesses the present FT. 
192.1 Marra ART 
192.2 Character 


A tera aay contains definitions free from Hema, Aftentea 
and 3ta7q 2s of various technical terms and concepts. (‘S- 


afreareaaraarsazayy-aq|’-GSP, p.172). A att also means a 


clear statement or description of the nature or extent of some- 
thing. 
192.3 Illustrations 


Vamana’s work has three types of siitras— 
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(i) those which give definitions of the concepts of poetics; they 
number 112, 


(ii) those which describe certain theoretical items, they add up 
to 31 and | 

(iii) those which explain, inform or instruct something; they are 
177 in number. 

(iv) a's definitions as ‘@tadaegr:’ (VKL, p.1), “Aaen were’ 
(ibid., p.3), faferet yeratt OA: 1’ (ibid., p.4), ‘ctage ete: 1’ (ibid., 
p.8) fardaranaurty’ (ibid.,p.11), etc, are quite clear and easy 
to understand. 

192.4 Remarks 

Vamana’s work amply possesses the present 77["1. 

193.1 Agaay aay 

193.2 Character 

_ When the topics and subtopics in a treatise are properly con- 
nected with each other and when their discussion is logically 


sound, the treatise is described to be endowed with the aqart 
7. There is consistency or coherence throughout such a work. 


193.4 Remarks 


The features expected herein have already been discussed un- 
der Sections 181 & 188 and hence they need not be consid- 
ered again. 


Obviously, the aya WT is very much there in Vamana’s work. 
194.1 QaOAENTAASNEHA AAT 

194.2 Character 

The present {1 is noticeable in a treatise wherein 

(i) the Zs are very thoughtfully composed, 

(ii) there is a gloss which explains the meanings of various items 
quite explicitly and 


MIS-17 
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(iii) there is a compilation of the topics and subtopics brought 
about in an orderly manner. 


194.3 Illustrations 


(i) The break-up of the total number of siitras in Vamana’s work 
has been laid out at 192.3. About the sitras being thoughtfully 
composed, the following details can be taken into account. 

(ii) “SIs: BRTISaME: 11’ (VKL, p.47) is Vamana’s definition of 
arpa. He explains why he has used the word 4&9 in the siitra 
in the following words: 

“Tq WASPS Faaes WI HAT HOY? srafesrsisye wea fe 
SRT | Te, Asean, Scones: | Asteria gece) 
areitagte:, aretetema q areca’ (ibid.). 

(iii) He defines 377 saying, ‘STATE Tore TA: ATTA |’ 
(ibid., 48) and defends the use of both 3044 and 3944 in the 
definition as under: 


“TAeaahia aT Tatas, Taare sara hare | 
aa ‘suftd emma: array gestae ge, AoHTTSOTAATT | 
TSAI 3 |e, Tart casera sata 
castes cea uftyet, aq! a fe sen AS area’ sia ae “pAahhe’ 
sate watt!” (ibid.). 

(iv) With regard to the definition of the #feaa@ S441 he says: “74 
PCTTA ABTA FTAA: 2 OTST ATH aT 
Mm)’ (ibid., p.49). 

(v) Similarly, his ff on the wea STATA (ibid., p.51), Fea 
say (ibid., p.55), BIH SAIN (ibid., p.57), THN SASK (ibid. 
p.59), FARA ASR (ibid., p.64) and wfed sAEK (ibid. 
p.67) also proceeds from cogent thinking. 

(vi) Turning to the word 14 in the nomenclature of the present 
aaTPT, it should be said that there is no 414] on Vamana’s siitras. 
He has himself written 4f on his own sitras. It is quite explana- 
tory. That the qs and the off thereon are very closely and 
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meaningfully interwoven has already been shown at 63.5. (iii) 
and 188.3. (ii). . 

(vii) That the topics and subtopics have been compiled in a 
very orderly manner has also been focused at 63.5. (iii). 

194.4 Remarks 


Vamana’s work is indeed a good specimen of the present 77. 


195.1 qagesta aaqur 


195.2 Character 


A work which is considered great and successful (or rather au- 
thoritative); a work which eminent writers select for their study 
and for the clarification of their difficulties. 

195.4 Illustrations 


It is a known fact that 7, HagR, ff, 3A (or atqfAfe), af, 
aifara and amifts are the major doctrines of Indian poetics. 
Though 4ff is included in them, it has not been propounded as 
elaborately as others, especially as arqfafa, taf, atfaer and aaitfe. 
Besides, a74’s work had gone out of vogue and was revived by 
agqHc. Against this background, whether a44’s work can be 
called 4@q , great, may be a matter of dispute. But one thing is 
quite certain that the credit of establishing #7 as an independent 
aesthetic theory undoubtedly goes to 414. In this respect his 
can be said to be an authoritative work. 


195.5 Remarks 


That the ancient rhetoricians hold it in high esteem has already 


been shown under airasryfait (Section 184) and égesafad (Sec- 


tion 190) as. Since it commands respect among scholars it 
can be said to possess the present T°. 


196.1 tate AYO 
196.2 Character 


A treatise that draws on old standard works. 
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196.3 Rlustrations 


(i) Vamana’s work is modelled on Heea’s SRT and aIRAER’s 
arg; it has five afiaws and twelve sears. 


(ii) The last adhyaya of his work called weagf< alone is based 
on as many as sixty siitras from Pas. 


(iii) He refers to 41@’s verse 6.32 (BKR, p.159); his definitions 
of 31 and fasrert are based on “e's definitions of those AqgzaArts 
(ibid., pp.41 and 59 respectively). 


(iv) He refers to his predecessors and their works on several 
occasions by using the words as ¥% (VKL, pp.6, 54, 62, 88), 
art (ibid., p.88), Sf (ibid., pp.13, 32, 60, 64, 90), sreafyar, 
(ibid., p.29), Fete: (ibid., p.35), 38: (ibid., p.35), Were: 
(ibid., p.36), aratcattanfaer: (ibid., p.46), weafaa: (ibid., p.73), 
frym: (ibid., p.83) etc. 

(v) He draws on a number of classical works in Sanskrit [for 
names see 187.3. (ii) ] to illustrate definitions, notions or rules of 
poetics. 

196.4 Remarks 


Vamana has judiciously based his work on the works and views 
of his predecessors. Needless to say that it does contain the 
SI TUT. 

197 To sum up 


Vamana’s work is undoubtedly endowed with the negative quali- 
ties, namely, STHw aE, sraaeATE, aTITTGTSATANT and SeHevaay, 
Nothing decisive can be said whether his work serves the pur- 
pose of or meets the demand of or promotes the interest of all 
the three types of f31=s. Similarly, somebody might not consider 
it a Hed (=great) work. Also, it can partly be said to be a4. But 
it is abundantly s1yrates, Saewrad, evened and wera. 
Since it is a good specimen of sirafattaasan, sage, sara, 
Sather afr) ass and TIM TNMs, it is held in high es- 
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teem by the sisMs and used as a valuable reference book by 
the dicqeas, 
Notes and References 
1. Chapter 4, footnote 16, pp.140,146. 
2. ibid., p.144 
3. ibid., p.145. 


CHAPTER SEVEN 
CONCLUSIONS 


7.1 The ancient Indian intellectuals had not only produced nu- 
merous scientific works on different branches of knowledge but 
had also envisaged a very detailed and comprehensive method- 
ology of composing theoretico-scientific treatises. The thinking 
on this subject presumably started around the sixth century BC 
and had attained a tentative shape and form by the time Panini 
came to write his Astadhyayi in the fifth century BC. From then 
on the exercise gained momentum and the thinkers like Kautalya, 
Caraka, Cakrapanidatta, Susruta, Vagbhata, Arunadatta, Indu, 
the compiler of the Visnudharmottarapurana and Nilamegha vig- 
orously put in their intellectual efforts and enriched the volume 
of the aforesaid methodology. As a result, it comprised as many 
as 136 devices embracing internal and external, verbal and se- 
mantic, structural and theoretical along with stylistic and philo- 
sophical aspects of a scientfic treatise by the time an anonymous 
disciple of Nilamegha came to write his booklet called ‘Tantra- 
yuktih’ around 1000 AD. Thus the reflections on the methodol- 
ogy continued over a period of 1500 years. 


7.2 The methodology took into account the following aspects of 
a scientific treatise: 


(i) The Subject: The topic of the scientific work; its original 
sources; subtopics; their divisions and subdivisions; their interre- 
lations; their mutual compatibility; the special features of the main 
topic. 

(ii) The Purpose: The aim and object of the analytical discussion 
and critical study of the subject-matter. 
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(iii) The “Core’: The means of establishing various scientific con- 
cepts and thoughts; a close examination of the expressed, the 
slightly expressed, the unexpressed, the obliquely expressed and 
the specific concepts and thoughts; their mutual relations and 
dependence; the function and importance of the context in de- 
termining the correct meanings of different concepts and thoughts; 
brief and elaborate exposition of the finer shades of meanings of 
scientific concepts; the explanation of the violation of the original 
sequence of items; due notice of other thinkers’ opinions, their 
acceptance and/or rejection wherever necessary; Iegical and firm 
establishment of one’s point/s of view; satisfactory resolution of 
scientific problems; the cause-and-effect relationship among vari- 
ous concepts and thoughts; optional and obligatory instructions; 
clarification of the stages of development of a scientific doctrine; 
consideration of the faults in the original text. 


(iv) The Structure: Discrimination between brevity and prolixity; 
an orderly arrangement of topics and subtopics; different modes 
of mentioning them; suitable termination of sentences; establish- 
ment of linkage among sentences scattered over the body of the 
scientific work; technical terms, their etymologies and fixation of 
their meanings; consideration of ellipses; the organization of words 
spatially removed from one another; question-answer mode of 
writing. 

(v) The Language: The meaningful diction; use of popular stan- 
dards of comparison for a neat and complete exposition of the 
concept; illustrations in keeping with the contents and logical 
thinking; examples understandable by the learned and the com- 
moners alike; certain examples intelligible only to the experts; 
interesting exposition of the topic; various shades of the princi- 
pal and secondary usages of language and their assistance in 
determining the meanings of technical terms and their subtle 
functions;the exposure to the scientific author’s scholarship and/ 
or his/her interdisciplinary studies. 
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(vi) Special Features: Use of the knowledge acquired through 

_the oral tradition and also that obtained by means of ascetic 
meditation; exposition of linguistic niceties and the trends and 
traditions of ancient Indian literary culture. 


7.3 In view of the above, we can assert that he who knows the 
trantrayuktis and other devices knows how to produce a per- 
fect scientific work; he who knows all these devices knows how 
to study and teach a scientific work and lastly, he who knows 
these devices knows how to examine a scientific work precisely 
and insightfully. In other words, no methodology, no comopo- 
sition; no methodology, no comprehension of a scientific 
work. 


7.4 An intensive and extensive study of the Sanskrit works on 
Indian poetics in the light of the ‘Methodology of Ancient Indian 
Scientific Treatises’ as explained in the present book will help to 
open up new areas of study like the following ones: 


(i) Theories and Controversies in Ancient Indian Poetics, 
(ii) ‘The Untold or Unwritten Indian Poetics,’ 

(iti) The Optional and Obligatory Rules of Indian Poetics, 
(iv) Trends and Traditions in Indian Poetics. 


(v) Methodology of Ancient Indian Scientific Treatises vis-a-vis 
Modern Methodology of Research Dissertations. 
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Topics DiscusseD IN THE PRESENT BOOK 


e Figures to the right indicate page numbers. 


e S.D.=Sundry Device. 
A 


Adhikarana Tantrayukti 
Adhikaranavyakhya 

Ajfiakalpana 

AkastaSabda Tantraguna 

Alphabetical Arrangement of Other Devices 
Alphabetical List of the Finalized Tantrayuktis 
Anarthaka (=aparthaka) Tantradosa ° 
AnavapatitaSabda Tantraguna 

Ancient Indians’ Pursuit of Knowledge 
Anagataveksana Tantrayukti 

Antalopa Asraya 

Anulomavyakhya 

Anumata Tantrayukti 

Anuvrtti S.D. 

Anvaya 8.D. 

Anubhavaviruddhata Tantradosa 
Apadesa Tantrayukti 
Apagatapunarukta Tantraguna 
Apavarga Tantrayukti 
Aprasiddhagabda Tantradosa 
Aprayojana Tantradosa 

Arthabahula Tantraguna 
Arthanirtipanadigdarsana S.D. 


40-43 
165 
179 
244 

32-33 

31-32 
231 
245 
3-4 

44-46 
184 
166 

46-48 

214-15 
215 
240-41 
48-5] 
245-46 

51-54 
232 
232 

246-47 
216 
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Arthapatti Tantrayukti 


Arthatattvavini$cayapradhana Tantraguna 


Arthavyakhya 
Asamaptartha Tantradosa 
Asangatartha Tantradosa 


Asankulaprakarana Tantraguna 
Asukharohipadam Tantradosa 
Astaéngahrdayam and the Tantrayuktis 


Atarkikata Tantradosa 
Atidesa Tantrayukti 
Atikrantaveksana Tantrayukti 
Atisarnksipta Tantradosa 
Ativistrta Tantradosa 
Avayava Tacchilya 
Avantaropaya 8.D. 

A 


Adilopa Asraya 
Adimadhyantalopa Araya 
Adyantaviparyaya Asraya 
Aptajanapijita Tantraguna 
Ararnbha S.D. 

Arsa Tantraguna 
Aésuprabodhaka Tantraguna 
B 


Bhaksyakalpana 
Bhinnakrama Tantradosa 
Bhiyastva Tacchilya 

C 


Caraka and the Tantrayuktis 
Cestanimitta Tacchilya 
ChandonirdeSa S.D. 


Compositional Devices Other than the Tantrayuktis 


54-57 
245-46 
166-67 
233-34 
232-33 
247-48 

234 
We 
241-43 
38-40 
36-38 
231 
230-31 
199-200 
216 


185 
185 
185-86 
248-49 
216-17 
249-50 
250 


181-82 
237 
209 


9-10 
202-03 
219 
16-18 
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Concepts of Tantradosas and Tantragunas 229 
Conclusions 262-64 
D 

Date of Caraka 10 
Date of Kautalya 8-9 
Date of the SuSrutasammhita 8 
Date of the Tantrayuktih 15 
Date of the Tantrayuktivicarah 14 
Date of Vagbhata 12 
Date of Visnudharmottarapurana , 13 
Dhirapurusasevita Tantraguna 253-55 
Dhvajavyakhya 169 
Dosapradarsana S.D. 220 
Drstanta Tantrayukti 75-76 
Duhpranita Tantradosa 234-36 
Dvarasloka S.D. 220-21 
E 

Ekanta Tantrayukti 72 
Enumeration of Sundry Devices 214 
Enumeration of Tantragunas 229-30 
G - 

Gunagunivibhava Tacchilya 201 
Gunakalpana 179-80 
Gunanimitta Tacchilya 201 
H 

Hetuhetukadharma Aéraya 197-98 
Hetvartha Tantrayukti 150-54 
How are the Tantrayuktis to be used 29 
K 

Karma Tacchilya 200-01 


Karyakaranadharma ASraya 188-89 
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Kavyaégarira-kalpana S.D. 
Kautalya and the Tantrayuktis 
Kramagatartha Tantraguna 
Krechravyakhya 

L 


Laksanavat Tantraguna 

Lesakalpana 

M 

Madhyalopa Asraya 

Method of Analytical Study 

Method of Treatment of Minor Devices 
Methodology of Scientific Works 
Miilasamjfia Tacchilya 

N 


Naikanta Tantrayukti 
Naya(nyaya)nirdesa S.D. 
Nidarsana Tantrayukti 
Nihpramanaka Tantradosa 
NirdeSa Tantrayukti 
Nimaya Tantrayukti 
Nirvacana Tantrayukti 
Niyoga Tantrayukti 
Nilamegha and the Tantrayuktis 
Number of Tantrayuktis 
Nyasavyakhya 

O 


Order of Enumeration of the Tantrayuktis 


P 

Padaprayogasamarthana S.D. 
Padavyakhya 

Padartha Tantrayukti 


218-19 
7-8 
251-52 
169 


256-57 
182-83 


193 
35-36 
165 

5 
209-10 


88-91 
221 
76-78 
236 
83-86 
81-83 
86-88 
78-81 
13-14 
22-23 
169-71 


29-31 


222 
171-172 
91-95 
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Padarthavyakhya 
Parariparagatavicaroddharana S.D. 
Paratantrapratyaya Asraya 
Panini and the Devices of Scientific Treatises 
Panini*’s Date 

Phalavyakhya 

Pindavyakhya 

Pradesa Tantrayukti 
Pradhanasya Kalpana 
Pradhanena Kalpana 
Prakaranavyakhya 

Prakara Tacchilya 

Prasanga Tantrayukti 
Pratilomavyakhya 
Pratyayadharma Aéraya 
Pratyutsara Tantrayukti 
Prayojana Tantrayukti 
Prayojanavyakhya 

Prakrta Aéraya 

Punarukta Tantradosa 
Puskalabhidhana Tantraguna 
Pirvapaksa Tantrayukti 

R 


Role of Tantrayuktis 

Rsiklista ASraya 

S 

Samanatantrapratyaya Aéraya 
Sambhava Asraya 

Sarnbhava Tantrayukti 
Sarnsaktata Tacchilya 
Saméaya Tantrayukti 
Samuccaya Tantrayukti 
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172-73 
223 
191-92 
5-7 

7 
176-78 
173 
101-05 
180 
180-8] 
173-74 
207-08 
108-11] 
174-75 
192 
98-10] 
105-08 
175 
192-93 
236 
255-56 
95-98 


23-29 
187-88 


195-96 
197 
144-46 
211 
137-40 
140-44 
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Sandigdha Tantradosa 

Sangatartha Tantraguna 

Sahacarya Tacchilya 

Samipya Tacchilya 

Sthana Tacchilya 

SumahadyaSasvi Tantraguna 

Summary of the Treatment of Asrayas 
Summary of the Treatment of Kalpanas 
Summary of the Treatment of Sundry Devices 
Summary of the Treatment of Tantradosas 
Summary of the Treatment of Tantragunas 
Summary of the Treatment of Tantrayuktis 
Summary of the Treatment of Tacchilyas 
Summary of the Treatment of Vyakhyds 
Supranitasitrabhasyasangrahakrama Tantraguna 
Susruta and the Tantrayuktis 
Siittrasamavyakhya 

Svasarnjha Tantrayukti 

Svadhara Tantraguna 

Sabdanyatva Asraya 
Sastragranthaprabheda S.D. 

Srutyadhara S.D. 


T 


Tabular Analysis of the Tantrayuktis 
Taddharmata Tacchilya 

Tantra = A Scientific Work 

Tantrasarnjfia Asraya 

Tantrasila ASraya 

Tantrayuktih 

Tantrayukti-based Analysis of the Kamasiitram 
Tacchilya Tacchilya 

Tadarthya Tacchilya 

Tatparyarthanivedana S.D. 


239-40 
257 
211 
211 

212-13 
259 
198 
184 

227-28 
243 

260-61 

15-16 

213-14 

178-79 

257-59 

10-11 
178 

146-50 

259-60 

194-95 

224-26 

226-27 


154-59 
203-04 

20-21 
190-9] 
189-90 

14-15 
159-64 
204-05 
206-07 
219-20 
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Tatsthya Tacchilya 
Trividhasisyabuddhihita Tantraguna 
U 

Ubhayapadalopa Asraya 
Uccitakavyakhya 
Udaharanavat Tantraguna 
Uddeéa Tantrayukti 
Uddhara Tantrayukti 
Upadesa Tantrayukti 
Upalaksana S.D. 
Upamana Tantrayukti 
Upanaya Asraya 
Uttarapaksa Tantrayukti 
Uhya Tantrayukti 

Vv 
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